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SOME OPINIONS. 


Tue other day I finished reading 
a novel, and thought of it that 
on the whole it was, with few 
exceptions, the moat interesting 
book in contemporary English 
letters which I had read for some 
years. Thereupon it occurred to 
me to consider how much such an 
opinion meant to me,—how far I 
was praising the book in question. 
And I came to the conclusion 
that I had certain opinions on the 
subject which I might as well 
write down. My apology for any 
intrusion there may be is, that as 
it always entertains me to read 
the criticisms pronounced on con- 
temporary authors by others, even 
by those whose equipment for the 
purpose seems to be slight, so I 
may hope for some toleration of 
my own. After all, the subject 
(it may be argued) is not so 
wonderfully great that there need 
be an insuperable diffidence in 
approaching it. If anybody sees 
in the last remark the working of 
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green jealousy, I make him a 
present of the fact that I too have 
written books of'a sort: the fact 
does not, I think, incapacitate me 
from impartial judgment, and on 
the other hand it guarantees some 
knowledge ; for there is no author 
(especially no humble author) who 
does not read his contemporaries. 
It is a common remark that 
ours is an age of the arts when a 
great amount of intelligent medi- 
ocrity exists, and there are but 
few first-rate examples. A true 
remark, I think, of England; but 
it should be added in fairness 
that we have herein one distinct 
advantage over the last generation. 
In the art of letters, with which I 
am concerned, it may have had a 
few more largely looming names, 
but its tail was very much more 
ragged. The inane novels of 
aristocratic life, the fatuous, 
fatted, sentimental verses — we 
have really improved on all that. 
And it is the more to our credit 
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in that the “ progress of the age” 
has presented us with an enormous 
addition to the reading public—an 
extremely unintelligent addition, 
and a great temptation to weaker 
brethren. Well, this new public 
has its prophets and prophetesses, 
but they are few and the intel- 
ligently mediocre are very many. 
I used to review a good many 
books, and I protest that the 
number of fairly pleasant and 
readable books which reached me 
was appalling—appalling at least 
to a person who would have pre- 
ferred to sniff and pass on. 
Especially in novels is the 
standard of education—TI had 
almost said of observation and 
diction, but that would be going 
too far—very creditable. Those 
innumerable novels of sham ad- 
venture and romance, how agree- 
able they are, and how much of 
our time they waste. Consider, 
too, what miles of contemporary 
verse one may read, where rhyme 
and metre and grammar and even 
sentiment are all correct and 
pleasing. But unfortunately an 
age of art is to be valued, for 
any useful purpose, not by its 
abundance of mediocrity but by 
its possession or lack of great 
achievements. And so judged, I 
think that this generation in 
England must be judged deplor- 
able,— most deplorable, if we 
consider, as in justice we must, 
in comparison with other gener- 
ations, the vast number of those 
who try. 

We are all agreed—are we not ? 
—that peace and plenty are the 
enemies of art ; at least the theory 
is very plausible and explanatory. 
In literature, for certain, there 
has been a decline since our wars 
with Napoleon. But I fancy that 


as well as the ceasing of national 
danger and national effort, the 
dampiag of enthusiasm by the 
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failure of old aspirations has 
been a potent cause. Liberty! 
how it fired our poets, and be- 
hold! a corrupt republic here, a 
corrupt republic there, an absurd 
monarchy in another place, The 
last generation had its enthusi- 
asms, to be sure. No doubt the 
Radical who thought that cheap 
education and Mr Oobden and 
taxing landlords would lead to a 
prompt millennium, and who was 
able to ignore so happily the fac- 
tories of his friends where women 
and children were worked all day, 
no doubt he was a very happy 
man. But somehow I do not 
think that his ideals were greatly 
inspiring to the artists. Tenny- 
son took to dreaming of a blood- 
less chivalry, and Thackeray to 
criticising the foibles of servants 
and the upper classes, and Dickens 
to caricaturing the manners of the 
lower. All great artists, who have 
left us surely enduring achieve- 
ments ; but were they inspired by 
strong ideas? And though an 
even perfect artist may lack them, 
if the art of a generation lack 
them, is it great? But as for 
ourselves, surely we are in a worse 
plight in this respect. Where are 
even the ideas of our youth? The 
militant agnosticism which stimu- 
lated us lingers only in the novels 
of Mrs Humphry Ward. The 
philosophies of materialism and 
utilitarianism, the theory of evolu- 
tion as a complete account of life, 
have all been found wanting, and 
no longer comfort our superiority. 
In the place of all this—I speak 
of the most of us—we have a little 
mysticism, a revival of ritual in 
the churches, the beginnings of a 
feeling for imperialism, perhaps 
an idea or two more, Certainly 
enthusiasm is at a very low ebb. 
And now I come to a closer con- 
sideration of contemporary letters, 
proposing to dogmatise thereupon 
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with freedom, as a brief and con- 
venient method of advancing 
opinion. 

Speaking of living men, and 
speaking roughly (as one is com- 
pelled), I maintain that in the 
front rank of importance we have 
four names only. I leave the 
question of great genius in the 
sense in which it recalls to us 
Sophocles or Shakespeare, and 
speak merely of great gifts and 
great (though not of necessity 
directly wide) influence ; and the 
four men I mean are Mr Mere- 
dith, Mr Swinburne, Mr Rudyard 
Kipling, and Mr Henley. There 
are other men of considerable 
talents, in whose work the in- 
terest is great for us, their con- 
temporaries, and the faults are 
few. But not to risk a defini- 
tion, which in such matters as 
these is simply a stumbling-block 
to literal minds, one may venture 
to say that to have a place in the 
literature of his country, to be 
more than the amusement or in- 
struction of a moment, a writer 
must either have a rare beauty of 
form or must strike a note, not 
necessarily a new note, but a note 
that has in it volume and rever- 
beration to theear. It is possible 
that some one alive of Englishmen 
has such a beauty, or has struck 
such a note beyond these four; 
but I am a tolerably general 
reader, and I have not heard of 
him. I am no bigot for form, 
although I think the increasing 
contempt for it among my coun- 
trymen a pity, seeing that (out- 
side the sphere of government, 
where they are the only civilised 
people on the globe) they are 
Savages and need restraint. Mr 
Kipling seems to me to be almost 
formless, and Mr Meredith’s form 
1s antipathetic to my predilections, 
which are for directness and sim- 
plicity, and there are other living 
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poets and novelists whose form 
delights me more. Bat they are 
not of this company ; they are not 
strong, they are not great, and 
their pleasant appeal of form is 
not a rare beauty. 

It is convenient to keep what I 
may have to say of Mr Kipling 
and Mr Henley until the end of 
these remarks, because they are 
even more of the future—the im- 
mediate future, it may be, but still 
the future—than of the present, 
and I wish to end with an attempt 
at prophecy. The other two it 
may not become me to estimate, 
but one has the courage of one’s 
task, albeit self-imposed. When 
I read Mr Swinburne I read the 
first series of the ‘Poems and 
Ballads.’ The passion is scented 
—I can find no nearer word—and 
the view of life an intolerable and 
raging egoism, but they are set to 
such music as I think his saner 
periods have not approached. 
Have we elsewhere a thing like 
to it? Lines as musical, here and 
there, we have: such a volume of 
music nowhere. There is beauty 
of form that is imperishable. Mr 
Meredith is the great psychologist 
of comedy. In a view of intel- 
lectual capacity merely, I suppose 
his novels are unequalled in Eng- 
lish, are all but unequalled by any 
English writer, novelist or other. 
That he is a great artist as well 
I think is indisputable; but I 
think also that the fact is borne 
out by one or two only of his 
novels as a whole, in the rest by 
scenes, mainly of pure comedy, 
here and there. Speaking care- 
fully, and as a lover of the great 
writers with whom I compare 
him, I think that as novels of 
human character Mr Meredith’s 
are above those of Thackeray 
and Fielding. That would be to 
say that they are above all novels 
in English, but that Scott is a 
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name apart, our great writer of 
romance, and being surpassed in 
many things is in this unsurpass- 
able. And Mr Meredith is the 
one great writer of comedy alive. 
But since such are my opinions of 
those two writers, it may be 
thought there was no call that I 
should deplore my generation. I 
may be told that a generation 
which produces two men of great— 
and possibly, in certain respects, 
of supreme—genius is in nowise 
lamentable. I bow my head and 
invite you to call it muddled ; but 
my reply is that, to speak strictly, 
neither of these men is distinctive- 
ly of this generation, of the genera- 
tion that will end some twenty or 
thirty years hence. They are alive, 
and it pleased me to pay my trib- 
ute tothem. But though I trust 
there are many years of greatness 
before them both, it is obvious 
that the most, if not the best, of 
their work is in the past. ‘ Rich- 
ard Feverel’ was published in 
1859. Since they are not women 
— it is odd how that vulgarity of 
reticence persists —one may go 
freely into chronology, and point 
out that although Mr Henley is 
only some twelve years younger 
than Mr Swinburne, the greatest 
of the former’s work belongs to 
his middle age, the greatest of Mr 
Swinburne’s to his early manhood. 
The one is distinctively of this gen- 
eration, the other is not. I start 
in reality with Mr Henley and Mr 
Kipling. I say nothing of great 
genius or comparisons with men 
who are dead: the perspective is 
too close, one may be discounted 
by a charge of partisanship and so 
forth. I say that these two are 
in the front rank of capacity, 
what we mean by considerable 
men. And I look down my 
mental list and see very wide 
gaps, and yet an illimitable host, 
and therefore, with no risk of dis- 
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respect to them, I say that the 
generation is lamentable. Let us 
consider it. 

I am happy to be absolved from 
any criticism of contemporary 
philosophy by the fact that it 
has no claim to rank as excellent 
literature. From this point of 
view one need only say that it 
shows an intelligent and adequate 
use of language, not a forcible or 
felicitous one. Since Mr Froude 
is dead the same may be said of 
history. There is painstaking re- 
search, and there is a refreshing 
abandonment of prejudice, but 
there is not a noble diction, and 
not a line of thought which can 
mould the thoughts and emotions 
of men. We have no Gibbon, 
and not even a Macaulay. I am 
concerned with an art and not 
with modes of science. Again, 
we have no Newman, and no 
Jowett either. The mention of 
the last name brings me from 
theology to scholarship: the at- 
tention of our greatest scholars is 
fixed on nice points, and does not 
stray to brilliant essays and transla- 
tions. Science, science everywhere, 
not literature. I am far from 
asserting that philosophy or his- 
tory or scholarship, or even the- 
ology, loses from the absence of 
literature in its exposition: pos- 
sibly they may all gain in exact- 
ness and in leisure for the things 
that matter more. But literature 
loses. For a certainty we have 
fine scholars; perhaps we have 
great philosophers and historians 
and theologians—I should be 
charmed to be convinced of it— 
but as contributors to literature 
I think Dr Johnson, in his rude 
way, would have called them 
barren rascals all. 

To turn to what must be litera- 
ture or nothing. The quantity 
of contemporary verse which I 
find sufficient for the day is not, 
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perhaps, so large as a sincere 
student thereof would require: 
I do not pretend to have a 
thorough knowledge of it. Judg- 
ing from a partial acquaintance 
with it, I can find no poet beside 
those I have mentioned who is 
more than an average good work- 
man. Mr Austin Dobson has 
worked in an order of verse of 
which the elements must be grace 
and wit, and has worked well in 
it, though possessing more of the 
former than the latter quality. 
Mr Stephen Phillips and Mr 
Francis Thompson have a classical 
sense for which one is grateful in 
an unclassical time. Mr Wilfrid 
Blunt has a sense of the world and 
some colour of life. Mr Bridges 
has written pleasant verses, and 
so has Mr Andrew Lang. Mr 
Watson was wont to write agree- 
able, imitative verses; he lately 
chose to be tried by a high stand- 
ard in arraigning his country for 
that it was not a knight-errant, 
and by such a standard he was 
largely condemned. Mrs Meynell 
and Mrs Marriott Watson have 
given us verse that is graceful 
and has dignity. Mr Owen Sea- 
man is more of a poet than many 
of those he has caricatured for 
our laughter. These are all cap- 
able names, but I doubt if one 
of them be considerable or may 
hope to be remembered. And at 
present I can think of no others 
except those for whose appraise- 
ment a needless strain would be 
laid on my powers of euphemism. 

In critical work, and in essays 
generally, one has a number of 
names ready to one’s hand. I 
wonder what is the exact distance 
between any one of them and 
Charles Lamb. There was a time 
when it was impossible to make a 
remark on a subject of literature 
without thinking or being re- 
minded of Mr Andrew Lang. 
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That time is past, and I cannot 
say I regret it. It is not well 
to have a dictator of letters, and 
this one did not (I think) use his 
power advisedly. A graceful and 
at times a somewhat invertebrate 
writer, I think he took less pains 
than it was possible to take in the 
ordering of his prejudices by the 
rules of justice. This would not 
have mattered in an irresponsible 
critic, but—if such things matter 
at all, and perhaps they don’t—in a 
critic of wide influence, direct and 
indirect, it mattered a good deal. 
The prejudices were not unami- 
able in themselves, being mainly 
those of ‘“‘the gentlemanly inter- 
est,” but they were hardly pre- 
sented in a manner conforming: 
Mr Lang was snappish, in fact, 
and time does not seem greatly 
to have mellowed him. As a 
writer on ghosts and the Jacob- 
ites one reads him, as one has 
always read him, with much pleas- 
ure, but he is hardly one of the 
great essayists. Learned and use- 
ful essayists we have in Mr 
Saintsbury and Mr Gosse. The 
rare promise which is based on 
the union of sight and thought 
we have in Mr Steevens. Mr 
Charles Whibley still flashes upon 
us, from time to time, and thereby 
refreshes us, for, whether right or 
wrong, he possesses the rare qual- 
ity of knowing what he thinks. 
There are a score of other critics 
whom we read from time to time, 
critics of precise information like 
Mr Fitzmaurice Kelly, critics 
dashing and wild like Mr Oun- 
ninghame Graham. One is grateful 
to them, one compliments them, 
one salaams to them ; but one can- 
not call them, as yet, more than 
serviceable and highly to be com- 
mended. And on the other hand 
there are hundreds of critics—you 
all tell me of one—in the papers 
and elsewhere who pile platitude 
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on truism, and summarise the 
plots of novels, and run riot over 
false sentiment, and never see a 
joke, and make life a weariness 
and a desolation. Stay—there is 
Mr Bernard Shaw, another man 
who knows what he thinks, though 
he does not always say it. He is 
a jester malgré lui: people shriek 
with laughter whenever he opens 
his mouth, and all the while he is 
a great philosopher, and really be- 
lieves that the world has been re- 
created by Dr Ibsen. I am glad 
he occurred to me, for the thought 
of him braces me to a stupendous 
effort. I have taken another pen, 
and am going to write of novels. 

I said stupendous, because I 
thought of the clamorous crowds 
of novelists—of novelists filling 
trains and swarming over omni- 
buses, and holding mass meetings 
in the streets. I thought of them 
quoted like stocks in one paper, 
and solemnly chronicled by their 
little journeys and visits in an- 
other. I thought of their multi- 
tude, and their biographies, and 
the silly fuss that is made about 
them. But there is a serious side 
to the matter, for this form of 
writing is the form of the day, 
and attracts everybody. As it 
has been remarked of most other 
fields of human endeavour, it is 
very easy to write a bad novel 
and very difficult to write a good 
one. The former fact accounts 
for the illimitable host, the latter 
for my conclusion, no doubt. But 
he who would estimate contempor- 
ary letters must read novels often 
and carefully, for it is certain that 
the ingenious and aspiring writers 
among us, as well as the idle fools 
and merely ambitious incapables, 
sooner or later write a novel, and 
generally write nothing else. 

That novels are collectively so 
important a fact may account for 
the serious and unsmiling mood 
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of novelists. To say nothing of 
comedy, none but a very few of 
them would seem to have a sense 
of humour. They abound in so- 
ciological theorems and great 
thoughts and conscientious atten- 
tion to the miseries of the poor, 
but comic feeling is sadly to seek 
among them. Is it the weight of 
their office or is it the present 
condition of the race? Perhaps 
the latter, for I notice that the 
wider the popularity, the more 
solemn and unsmiling, as a rule, 
is the novel. Those works of Mr 
Hall Caine and Miss Corelli which 
I have read are without a smile, 
without even a grin. But we 
Anglo-Saxons have not been civi- 
lised out of our humours, which 
indeed appear even in these very 
solemn novels ; and the apprecia- 
tion of humours, which is called 
humour, cannot be dead among 
us either. It must be that the 
novelists are oppressed by their im- 
portance or their ambition. When 
Mr Zangwill took to novels, he 
ceased entirely to be a funny 
man. 

In comedy as in psychology— 
and the best of the former implies 
the latter— Mr Meredith stands 
alone. Such comedy as the scenes 
in the country -house in ‘ Evan 
Harrington,’ with its wonderful 
and delightful Countess, or as the 
great complication scene in ‘The 
Egoist,’ has not been approached 
by any living writer, and in my 
opinion has not been equalled in 
the century. From the stage 
comedy, except for a few revivals 
of old plays and some scenes of 
comedy in plays of a different 
order, may be said practically to 
have disappeared. Some few of 
our novelists have a sense of 
humour: Mr Barrie’s is tickling, 
and in ‘Sentimental Tommy’ is 
profound. Mr Kenneth Grahame’s 
—he is not a novelist, but classifi- 
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cation by function is too difficult 
here to be worth one’s while,—Mr 
Grahame’s is as a draught of new 
milk to a spent wayfarer, and Mr 
Norris’s as a very light cham- 
pagne. Mr Anstey, our one really 
funny man, on whom we rely for 
a curiously exact and a well- 
selected observation, writes farce 
of the finest quality ; but none of 
these, and hardly one of other 
humorous writers I could name, 
writes comedy. And that is what 
gave its great interest to me in 
the novel I referred to in my first 
line, which was Mrs Craigie’s 
(‘John Oliver Hobbes’s ”) ‘School 
for Saints.’ There was undoubted 
comedy in this novel, comedy 
delicate and yet forcible. I will 
begin my little appreciations of 
the novelists whose works I know 
best and who seem to me our most 
important with Mrs Craigie. 

She is brilliantly imitative. 
In her first books she imitated 
Mr Meredith, in this last she 
imitates Disraeli. The change 
is an advantage, I think; for 
Disraeli’s manner of presentment 
is, if I may say so—and, after 
all, his novels are some of the 
most brilliant in the language,— 
more within her grasp than was 
Mr Meredith’s, Neither imitation 
is anything but a credit to her. 
It is stupid pedantry to deny 
that a work of art may be fine 
and yet not original even in the 
details of its presentment. I will 
substitute “is inspired by” for 
imitates,” however, if the phrase 
be thought more agreeable. It 
may be better to be distinctive 
than to be imitative or minutely 
inspired by a great exemplar ; but 
certainly the latter case is a thou- 
sand times better than to be one of 
the thousand mediocrities who are 
only not called imitative because 
the models of their happy-go- 
lucky verbiage are so many. Mrs 
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Craigie is brilliantly clever, is 
witty, is humorous, can assimi- 
late the spirit, has a shrewd eye 
for character and manners, can 
write comedy. At present I think 
her ambition of psychological ex- 
planation overleaps her capacity. 
She is plainly a student of abstract 
philosophy and (I surmise) some- 
thing of a scholar; but in spite 
of some profound reflections she 
has made, her equipment is not 
yet equal to a thorough explana- 
tion of real flesh and _ blood. 
‘Who's Who?’—a compilation 
which entertains me for hours at 
a time—informs me that Mrs 
Oraigie is young, and I guess 
from her books that she is 
still a student: the question 
how far she will go is to me 
perhaps the most interesting of 
any suggested by a contemporary 
novelist. Intellectually, hardly 
one—Mr Meredith apart—is her 
equal beside Mr Henry James. 
And she has pleasant fancies : 
the idea of introducing Disraeli 
into a novel that almost might 
have been written by himself was 
delightful. In fact my goodwill 
is so great that I will venture on 
a little advice. Unless my own 
ear for dialogue is at fault, which 
is absurd, Mrs Oraigie’s needs a 
more strict attention from her: 
in more than one of her books, 
and in her play, I have noted 
phrases unsuited to the cort of 
person supposed to use them, And 
she should remember that we are 
all the slaves of our times and 
our standards: such a convention 
as that of the impossibly detailed 
letters in the ‘School for Saints,’ 
though one used by Scott, must 
cause irritation to us, and in this 
case, while not decreasing the in- 
terest of the book, largely spoiled 
the illusion of the novel. It is 
said that Mrs Craigie has been 
intrusted with the papers and is 
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to write the life of Disraeli. The 
task of explaining to the Anglo- 
Saxon mind the public man least 
understood by it since Bolingbroke 
is one of extraordinary greatness 
and difficulty : I wish her a pros- 
perous course with it. 

The novelist—I except Mr 
Meredith throughout these _re- 
marks—who has the highest fac- 
ulty of analysis and ratiocination 
generally is Mr Henry James. He 
is a very bold writer. No detail 
of thought or emotion or incident 
is small enough to frighten him if 
it come in his course. Patiently, 
with subtlety and unceasing care, 
he considers every one. The effect 
is extremely interesting, and an 
agreeable exercise for the higher 
faculties of one’s mind. No one 
who can understand him can ever 
think Mr James a mediocrity. 
His construction is always careful 
and full of intention. His appeal 
is to sincere and _ intelligent 
thought. For one’s fancy and 
imagination his novels have less 
value. Once or twice he has struck 
on our emotions suddenly and as 
with a battle-axe: he did this in 
‘The Other House’ in a manner 
which to me had the effect of a tea- 
cup comedy suddenly turned into 
an Elizabethan tragedy. But, as 
a rule, he guides us courteously 
through a world where nothing 
happens and only the half of things 
is said—the description is prob- 
ably unoriginal—a sympathetic 
world to me, but not, it may be, 
the best of all possible worlds for 
a novelist with all the qualities. 
He shares, if he does not divide, 
with Mrs Craigie the honour of 
writing comedy—comedy less rip- 
pling and more profound. It is 
cause for great regret that Mr 
James, who had the will, had not 
more encouragement to write for 
the stage. ‘The comic muse, long 
sick, now lies a-dying,” wrote 
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Garrick a century and a quarter 
since. The merry dame seems to 
have been laid under a huge monu- 
ment of sentiment against her 
resurrection. I do not forget Mr 
Wilde’s plays: they were the plays 
of a fine wit, one of the finest of 
our time, but they were not con- 
structed as comedies. Nor Mr 
Bernard Shaw : he has written a 
delightful farce and at least one 
strong play of character—it has not 
been acted—but he has not written 
comedies. Nor Mrs Craigie’s play : 
I thought it unworthy of her, 
though something rare in the way 
of our theatre. Nor Mr Pinero’s 
plays, nor Mr Jones’s: I think 
their comedy, even though one 
laughs at it, is mostly farce. I 
wish Mr James would give the 
poor stage another opportunity. 
Another novelist of intellect is 
Mrs Humphry Ward. She ob- 
serves types and appearances, and 
is eminent in the creation of un- 
pleasant women. The lady called 
Marcella is, I think, only a degree 
less odious than the aggressive and 
unreasonable heroine of ‘ Helbeck 
of Bannisdale.’ There was also a 
minx of the most horrid type in 
‘Sir George Tressady.’ These are 
clever creations, but they do not 
balance the mistaken themes. It 
is very silly to object to a novel 
for having a “problem,” religious 
or other ; all things are food for it, 
and every novel must have a pro- 
blem of somesort. But Mrs Hum- 
phry Ward’s choice of themes has 
on one the effect of being present 
at the exhumation of Mr Huxley. 
We are Christians or we are not, 
but we are not “anti” anything 
nowadays, and religious animosity 
is confined to illiterate persons 
who brawl in churches—if one may 
credit them with it. We cannot 
feel those soul-searchings to which 
Mrs Ward incites our attention. 
But her novels are more effectually 
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spoiled by the meninthem. They 
look very well, but they neither 
act nor talk as men. It is a pity, 
for one sees in these novels infinite 
pains. But we are agreed now 
that infinite pains is not genius. 

Religion plays a large part in 
Mr George Moore’s last novel, and 
I suppose it will in his next. His 
problem is a far more important 
and interesting one than Mrs 
Ward’s, being the relation of re- 
ligion to art and of both to sexual 
feeling. I am sorry to think it is 
above Mr Moore’s capacity to deal 
with it thoroughly: it would be 
above the capacity of most of us, 
to be sure. It implies much 
advance of ambition in Mr Moore. 
He began by chronicling, minute 
by minute, the simplest actions of 
daily life, and by describing the 
minutie of furniture. That habit, 
which came, I suppose, from ad- 
miration of M. Zola, clings to him 
still; but he has added to it an 
enthusiasm for moral ideas, which 
he rightly considers an important 
element in coherent art—he has 
stated the fact with more emphasis, 
as his way is. ‘ Evelyn Innes’ 
is, I think, a decline from ‘ Esther 
Waters,’ which was reporting of 
high excellence and sympathy at 
times profound. Whereas in 
‘Evelyn Innes’ his accuracy has 
at times deserted him, and sym- 
pathy, his best quality, is some- 
times merged in abstract questions, 
not very profitably discussed. He 
is difficult reading—not that he is 
very subtle, but because one often 
doubts what meaning he may 
attach to words and sentences. 
He writes English as though he 
had learned it with much labour— 
but that is better than our slip- 
shod hosts. He always attracts 
me. The sympathy I have noticed 
is sincere, and extends, as an 
artist’s should, to every person 
and every thing in his books. 
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And there is in him a sort of 
naive quality that is vastly plea- 
sant: he seems to look upon the 
world with wondering eyes, like 
a child. And of Mr George 
Moore let so much have been said. 

Mr Barrie’s humour has a 
quality of its own: its combina- 
tion of a peculiar tenderness with 
a virile freedom from sentimental- 
ism, with an acceptance, as it 
were, of the facts of life, is a 
thing of which the exact likeness 
is unknown to me. I do not 
refer, of course, to his earlier hum- 
our, that of ‘My Lady Nicotine’ 
and so forth—humour that was 
very well to furnish forth journal- 
istic articles,—but to the humour 
of ‘The Window in Thrums’ and 
the books which followed it. (The 
earlier humour sometimes comes 
back unhappily, and might as well 
be tied down in its grave.) ‘The 
Little Minister’ was, I thought, 
hardly so great a book as some 
good critics thought it, and the 
play made out of it was unworthy 
of Mr Barrie. But ‘Sentimental 
Tommy’ was unique: the child- 
hood of an artist in all its prob- 
able pathos was never better 
done, 

I am growing lengthy about 
novels, and must labour to be 
brief: I could write much in 
praise of Mr Gissing and Mr 
Keary, true realists both. I 
could write a long essay about 
contemporary romances alone, but 
it would not be an essay in praise. 
Frankly, I think them poor stuff, . 
as a rule; and it is from no in- 
capacity for romantic sympathy 
on my part, since I re-read most 
of Sir Walter every year. But 
these imitations of him and of 
Dumas bore me. I can never rid 
myself of the idea that the adven- 
tures have been evolved by some 
obscure process of mathematics. 
Mr Anthony Hope adds to the 
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process a style of some distinc- 
tion, with now and then a happy 
touch of Sterne in it. But I get 
no illusion of his fairyland Ruri- 
tania, and when he tried himself 
at history, in ‘Simon Dale,’ my 
knowledge of the period, on which 
I prided myself, seemed to con- 
tradict him. I think it a pity he 
deserted the novel of character, 
for ‘The Ged in the Car’ was a 
good book. Mr Conan Doyle’s 
romances, ‘ Rodney Stone’ and so 
forth, seem to be a result of note- 
books with all the facts of a 
period contained in a few not 
very recondite authorities care- 
fully worked in. He, too, de- 
serted an earlier field for this sort 
of fiction, and I prefer ‘ Sherlock 
Holmes,’ though the detective- 
story trick is of a simple ingenuity 
and has been worked to death. 
One of the best romances of its 
kind I have read of these con- 
temporaries is ‘The Courtship of 
Morrice Buckler,’ by Mr Mason— 
@ romance with excitement in 
it, and atmosphere, and genuine 
dialogue, although I think Mr 
Mason was ill-advised in making 
his hero something of an idiot. I 
write of living men, but I cannot 
choose but say a word of regret 
that the author of ‘ Weir of Her- 
miston’ did not live to hold the 
torch of romance strongly and 
brightly aloft, and to show, as he 
showed so often, that this noble 
form of imagination, which has in 
its time comprehended all other 
forms of novels from the picar- 
esque to the psychological, and 
which so much genius has served, 
does not exclude thought and reason 
and beauty of speech. For our 
sham revivals of cloak and dagger 
are poor things. 

Some capable writers of short 
stories we have, Mr Marriott 


Watson among them, distinguished 
and careful withal, and Mr Morri- 
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son, the uncompromising observer. 
But you could tell me of a hun- 
dred names I might have men- 
tioned in this or that connection : 
no doubt I shall think of many for 
myself—think of them with sorrow 
when I read these opinions in 
print. Very likely I shall think 
of writers whose work I sincerely 
admire and have forgotten for the 
moment. I think at present of 
many whose work I sincerely 
detest, but it is nob necessary for 
my purpose to express these dis- 
likes. It is enough to say that, as 
everybody will admit, there are 
several writers whose wide vogue 
shows a deplorable taste in a 
section of the people. It was to 
be expected, and it does not 
matter. Art is not a democratic 
thing : its abasement cannot affect 
its proper service, and still less its 
exaltation. 

I believe, however, that I have 
mentioned most of the names of 
those whose work in literature is 
important and to be considered. 
Among them I have mentioned 
many writers who have distin- 
guished attainments or distin- 
guished faculties. They are writ- 
ers for whom we are grateful, 
and they supply the generation 
with an average which is credit- 
able enough. But they are not 
great writers: there is not supreme 
beauty or a clear strong note in 
one of them. I think it is the 
fault of the times and of the 
history of the English for three- 
quarters of a century. The argu- 
ment is old, no doubt, and it does 
not cover all the ground. But 
its plausibility, its corroboration 
in the history of the nation and 
its art in other ages, is such as 
to bring conviction. We are not 
now concerned with the greater 
question: it may be that a lack 
of great men in letters is a little 
price to pay for national comfort 
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and security. The English will 
never be an artistic people; and 
the argument does not concern 
the public taste, which now, 
though far worse than it was in 
Elizabethan and Stuart times, is 
better than it was in our last 
great wars. The argument con- 
cerns the great men who are 
inspired, however indirectly, by 
national stress and effort; and it 
is true to say that while the 
nation has grown fat and slept, 
or has been stirred by a short 
war here and there only as one 
who turns in his sleep, it has 
reached a period when its best 
food in things xsthetic is little 
but intelligent mediocrity. 

But now the tide is turning. 
The signs of the times are such 
that even one whose knowledge 
of affairs is altogether indirect 
may hope to read them, and they 
point without doubt to great wars 
and convulsions. That England 
will have to fight a great Power, 
and if so, then more than one, 
within the lives of us who are 
only middle-aged, is known to be 
the sure opinion of our states- 
men. It may come in a few 
years, and it cannot be delayed 
for a generation. It may be 
impious to hope for such a war; 
but who can doubt that it will 
do us good as a people if, as 
there is happily a good chance, 
we come out of it conquerors? 
Who can doubt that we shall 
sweat out the bad blood which 
loves charlatans and tolerates in- 
competence, and is beguiled by 
cant of every sort? And who 
but hopes that it will give us 
great men, as wars and convul- 
sions have given us before, in 
letters and in more important 
things ? 

If such a time is coming, it has 
a worthy harbinger in the poetry 
of Mr Kipling and Mr Henley. 
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For theirs is the poetry of fighting 
men, and it seems to me prophetic. 
In both, of course, the fighting 
spirit proceeds first from tempera- 
ment, and in both it has been 
reinforced by circumstance: in Mr 
Kipling’s case by knowledge of 
soldiers and their work, in Mr 
Henley’s by a prolonged fight with 
sickness—which would have killed 


the fighting spirit in a weaker 


man—as we know from his poems. 
Both are versatile writers, and as 
Mr Kipling’s note is the same in 
his stories and his poems, so, when 
all exigencies are allowed, is Mr 
Henley’s in his poems and his criti- 
cisms. It is the note of manhood, 
which applauds action, endeavour, 
achievement; despises flabbiness, 
pretence, and posturing. Ido not 
propose to criticise either in detail. 
Mr Kipling writes, in all his best 
work, with a happy clarity and 
something in the manner of one 
telling tales to children : he is easy 
to understand —except for his 
terrific knowledge of technicalities 
—and there is little to keep his 
genius from the crowd. Mr 
Henley, on the other hand, is 
impatient of intellectual sloth, and 
writes for his intellectual equals— 
only a very few of his poems will 
ever reach the crowd. But the 
crowd is reached indirectly, and 
Mr Henley has influenced too 
many men of ability to miss his 
influence there also. I can quote 
neither author, by the way, for an 
exception in comedy’sfavour. Mr 
Kipling’s humour is of the sledge- 
hammer sort; and Mr Henley, 
keenly appreciating it in others, 
has confined his own to the plays 
he wrote with Mr Stevenson. I 
think Mr Kipling is rather a force 
than a poet—his strongest work is 
often just inspired doggerel and 
nothing more: Mr Henley, the 
finer poet, is the weaker force. 
But the important thing is that 
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both strike this note of manhood, 
the fighting note, so clearly and 
strongly, and that both have so 
ardent a following, in the same 
quarters and in quarters very dif- 
ferent. Of course, like any other 
example, this one also may be 
traduced in imitation. It is 
possible to confound manhood 
with mere malehood, and strength 
with bluster, and this has been 
done, here and there, offensively. 
There is a cant of hardihood as 
well as of flabbiness, and a senti- 
mentality of both. But even the 
cant ard the bluster, being made 
for effect, show that the influence 
of the mean, of which they are a 
vicious extreme, is strong. There 
are many signs that this fighting 
note is one sympathetic to the 
time. We see it in the revolt 
against sentimentalism and the 
cant of humanitarianism — verily 
these dogs have badnames. Even 
the finer shades of sentimentalism 
—as that of Thackeray, who owed 
his popularity to that and not to 
his fine style and his abundant 
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humour—do not appeal to us as 
they did. There is a sign in our 
increasing regard for our soldiers 
—in the great vogue of Lord 
Roberts’s book, which, by the 
way, is literature. Even the 
craze for sham romance is a sign, 
although it is hardly likely to 
continue in a time of stress and 
real danger. But if such a time 
is coming, we look to it for more 
than a literature of fighting. It 
is to stir us in all directions and 
bring forth greatness everywhere. 
It is to give us statesmen and a 
free hand to the governors of our 
empire ; it is to silence ignorance 
and false sentiment and sympathy 
with our enemies, abroad or those 
of our household. And especially 
in the regions of fancy and emotion 
it is to give us poets of every sort, 
and great novels, great essayists, 
and great comedies. We shall 
call it an evil thing, and none but 
fools will enter upon it with a 
light heart, but it will hold great 
gifts for us or our children. 
A. B. C. D. 
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CHAPTER VI.—GRANDFATHER CAMERON. 


THE unhappiest little child that 
ever drew breath has immediate 
compensations between the dark 
hours undreamed of by elders. 
One of the persons that lent the 
relief of sparkle to those sombre 
months, and by whose aid I wan- 
dered blithely enough down the 
sunny avenues of imagination, 
which, like a straight road run- 
ning into the sky, lead to Para- 
dise, was my Scottish grandfather. 

Grandpapa was a sad - visaged 

little gentleman, not in the ieast 
like his formidable daughter. He 
had very dark eyes, and he often 
assured me that Stevie got his 
beautiful red-brown hair from 
him. I needed the assurance 
pretty frequently, for grandpapa’s 
hair was white. He proudly drew 
my attention to the fact that 
there was not a bald spot, how- 
ever. 
- In all ordinary matters of exist- 
ence, grandpapa was of a happy 
facility. He tolerated every error, 
every crime, I believe, except a 
false note or an inferior taste in 
music. He loved me, not because 
of the accuracy of my ear, for I 
had none to speak of, but because 
of my instinctive passion for music. 
Still, in middle life, I can say 
there never has been for me a 
grief that could resist the consola- 
tion of music well interpreted. 

If grandpapa found me in a 
corner white and dejected, he 
asked no questions,—he wished to 
be in ignorance of his daughter’s 
domestic affairs, which was the 
reason, I suppose, he so sedulously 
avoided the society of my step- 


father—but he took me off with 
him to hear music or singing some- 
where. In winter he took me to 
the pantomime, and we sat in the 
pit, and he indulged me with an 
orange to suck. 

In the Dublin season he took 
me to the Opera or the Opera- 
Bouffe with equal readiness. 
Sometimes there were morning or 
afternoon concerts, and I sat out 
with exemplary gravity sonatas 
and concertos or part-singing, and 
woke up to genial comprehen- 
sion of the ballads and simple 
melodies. 

Grandpapa had one great charm. 
He never spoke to me as a child, 
and I rarely understood the tenth 
of his talk. That was why, no 
doubt, as a personage grandpapa 
appealed so delightfully to my 
imagination. He was a mystery, 
a@ problem, a permanent excite- 
ment. A month or a year—per- 
haps, to be more accurate, a 
month—would elapse without my 
seeing him, and then suddenly he 
would again enter the chaos of 
dreams and visions, a smiling dark- 
eyed old gentleman, with a long 
black cloak flung round his shoul- 
der and a slouched felt hat that 
left revealed his abundant white 
hair. 

He would place a finger on his 
lip and say, “ Hush!” so mysteri- 
ously, looking round the room. 
How well I, who lived in such 
fear of my mother’s presence, 
understood that attitude and 
look. 

I have since been assured that 
grandpapa was a harmless lunatic. 
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If so, he made lunacy more attrac- 
tive to a child than sanity. 

“Hush! I have that to say to 
you, child, which common ears 
may not hear. These people call 
me Oameron. But, Angela, my 
real name is Hamlet. I was born 
at Elsinore. I will take you to 
Elsinore some day. It is far away 
in a country called Denmark. 
You yourself, Angela, look like a 
Dane, with your yellow hair and 
blue eyes. Come, there is a con- 
cert at Earlsfort Terrace. They 
play Bach. I will take you.” 

Could anything be more cal- 
culated to win a child’s esteem 
and reverence than this assertion 
that the world knew him by a 
false name ?—that he was really 
quite another person from the 
person they believed him to be? 
Then, what sonorous words, Ham- 
let, Elsinore! Denmark I liked 
less—it sounded more like an 
everyday place—but Elsinore was 
as good as a fairy-tale in its awful 
beauty. 

I asked him if you went in a 
ship over the sea to Elsinore, as 
Mary Jane told me you went to 
America; and when he nodded and 
said “ Yes,” I got to imagine there 
was no everyday sunlight on the 
sea as the ship crossed it to 
Elsinore, but the lovely white 
light I had seen at the theatre 
when the fairies danced, and all 
the people in the ship wore beauti- 
ful garments of white and green 
gauze, and there was soft music 
all the way, and the water shone 
like silver. 

What I could not understand 
was why I should be a Dane be- 
cause my eyes were blue, when 
grandpapa’s, who was so obviously 
more of a Dane than I, were 
black. But grandpapa always 
frowned, and an odd flame shot 
into his mild glance, if you asked 
him questions. 
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He gave you facts, and expected 
you to make what you could of 
them. He was unreasonably proud, 
I thought, of his Scottish blood, 
all the same. He was a High- 
lander, he said, while my grand- 
mother, he explained contemptu- 
ously, was a Glasgow lass. My 
uncle Douglas, he added, favoured 
his side, while my mother was a 
blonde Ferguson. Pity it was an 
intelligent little girl like me did 
not take more after the Oamerons; 
but I had my uncle Douglas’s 
nose, and with a Oameron nose I 
need never fear the future. 

This was surely an excess of 
faith on my grandfather’s side not 
justified by experience. He had 
been only saved from the poor- 
house by a thrifty and judicious if 
hard-hearted wife, while my splen- 
did uncle Douglas, with his curly 
head of Greek god, had wandered 
from debt to every expensive cap- 
rice, and was drowned sailing a 
little pleasure-boat on one of the 
Killarney lakes at the inappro- 
priate age of twenty-four. 

The Cameron nose has done as 
little for his young brother, my 
uncle Willie. I have always loved 
the image I have made to myself 
of my boy-uncle Willie, chiefly, I 
suppose, because of his brilliant 
promise and early death; but 
largely, I believe, because not only 
grandpapa Cameron, but others 
who remember him, tell me I 
resemble him in character and 
feature. 

They say it was his death, com- 
ing so soon after the blow of uncle 
Douglas’s doom, that turned my 
grandfather’s brain. Willie had 
been articled to a well-known 
architect, who, being musical like 
my grandfather, was interested in 
his musical friend’s bright - faced 
and witty lad, with about as much 
knowledge of music as a healthy 
puppy. This lamentable deficiency, 
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however, brought about no disas- 
trous clash between master and 
pupil. 

The distinguished architect loved 
Willie Cameron for his good-hum- 
our, his industry, his quickness, 
and his impromptu jingling rhymes. 
He made everything rhyme with a 
delicious comic absurdity, even the 
technical terms of his profession, 
and in consequence no one was 
jealous of the master’s preference 
for his fanny Scottish pupil. You 
see, he was so much more of an 
Irish than a Scottish lad. Born on 
Irish soil, he seems to have in- 
herited the best of native virtues, 
and was universally beloved. Even 
his eldest sister, who never sinned 
on the side of tenderness, could 
not speak of uncle Willie without 
a smile. 

So there were universal con- 
gratulations when Willie, barely 
of age, got his first commission. 
No one accused the architect of 
favouritism, though the first com- 
mission of a son could not have 
been of greater moment to him. 
Uncle Willie posted triumphantly 
off to the country, and the master 
told him to telegraph for his 
presence in the event of doubt or 
difficulty. The season was wet, 
and uncle Willie reached his inn 
that night drenched and shivering. 
They put him into damp sheets. 
The next day was no drier, and 
uncle Willie drove off on a car in 
the rain. It was his last drive 
alive. Ten days later what re- 
mained of him was driven to the 
cemetery amid plumes and crape 
and white flowers. 

It was curious that while grand- 
papa Cameron was always ready to 
speak of his handsome son Douglas, 
of Willie, whom he loved best, he 
only spoke to me once,—that was 
when he showed me a blurred in- 
definite boy’s picture, and curtly 
told me it was my uncle Willie’s 
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portrait, and added, dreamily, that 
I was the only one of his grand- 
children who resembled Willie. 

That fact, perhaps, had more to 
do than my musical proclivities 
with his preference for me. He 
would give me five-shilling pieces 
from time to time, and beg me 
“not to mention it.” I took the 
pieces gratefully, pleased with 
their brightness and largeness ; 
but I own I found pennies more 
useful. A child can buy almost 
anything for a penny, but the only 
use of a silver five-shilling piece 
seemed to me to be able to look at 
it from time to time. Had I known 
anything of arithmetic, I might 
have calculated how many pennies 
were contained in these big silver 
pieces, and have changed them 
for an inexhaustible store of my 
favourite coin. 

But I was not clever enough to 
think of this, and by the time I 
was sent across the sea to school 
in Warwickshire a year later, I 
had as many as six five-shilling 
pieces in a box, which then did 
stout service in supplying cakes 
and sweets. 

Grandpapa Cameron lived in a 
little cottage out of town, with a 
long back-garden, where he spent 
his time cultivating roses. He had 
a, disagreeable old cook and a red- 
nosed gardener, and he saw no 
society but a couple of priests, who 
took it in turn to drop in of an 
evening to play cribbage. 

On Sunday he went to the one 
church where Mozart’s and Beetho- 
ven’s masses were sung. Once a 
new hardy organist with a fanciful 
French taste introduced Gounod. 

My grandfather’s face changed. 
He cocked an indignant ear, turned 
abruptly in his seat facing the 
altar, and looked long and angrily 
up at the choir. The horrid and 
sentimental strains of Gounod con- 
tinued, and, unable to bear it any 
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longer, my grandfather clapped his 
hat over his eyes, with a disregard 
for the religious prejudices of his 
neighbours no less brutal than the 
new organist’s disregard for his 
musical sensibilities. 

He walked out of church, and 
meditated upon his protest for a 
week, When I mention my belief 
that my grandfather had only be- 
come a convert from Scottish Pres- 
byterianism to Roman Catholicism 
because of Mozart’s and Beetho- 
ven’s masses, it will be recognised 
what a desperately serious matter 
this impertinent introduction of 
light French music into church was 
for him. 
=~ He succeeded in gathering a 
cluster of musical maniacs, one of 
whom was his friend the distin- 
guished architect. The four planted 
themselves, with arms folded and 
furious purpose in their eyes, not 
in the least like Christians come 
to Sunday prayers, but like heroes 
bent upon showing an uncompro- 
mising front to injury. They 
heard in silence the opening roll 
of the organ, then the thin sweet- 
ness of Monsieur Gounod’s religious 
strains filled the church, and the 
faithful sat up to listen to the 
Kyrie Eleison. 

A distinct and prolonged hiss 
burst from the lips of the four 
musical maniacs, and my grand- 
father began to pound his stick 
upon the floor with an eloquence 
that left no one in doubt as to 
how he would treat the organist’s 
head if he had it within reach. 
The officiating priests glanced 
round in surprise and astonish- 
ment. People rubbed their eyes, 
and wondered if they were 
dreaming. 

There sat the four maniacs, 
hissing, booing, knocking their 
sticks on the floor, and “ oh-ing ” 
as they do in the House of Com- 
mons. Surprise was effaced in 
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consternation, and a priest came 
down to the miscreants from the 
altar. 

“ Let that fellow stop his French 
nonsense and we'll stop too,” 
shouted my grandfather. ‘I’ve 
been coming to this church for the 
past twenty-five years, and during 
that time have paid bigger fees 
than any of my neighbours. Why? 
Because there was a decent feeling 
for music here. Because you re- 
spected yourselves and gave us the 
best. But if you’re going to 
degrade yourselves and follow an 
ignoble fashion and adopt French 
fads—well, sir, I swear I'll wreck 
the church—I will indeed.” 

The fight ended in my grand- 
father’s defeat, and he never put 
his foot again into church. He 
carried his indignation so far as 
to insult an old French acquaint- 
ance, Monsieur Pruvot, the man- 
ager of a large wine house. Still 
sore upon the triumph of Gounod, 
he was accosted affably by Monsieur 
Pruvot, who cried out to him, 
waving his hat— 

‘How do you do, my dear 
Monsieur Oamerone?” 

“My name’s Cameron, and I’m 
Mister, none of your damned 
French Monsieurs, Mr Pruvot,” 
roared my grandfather, pronounc- 
ing the mute ¢ of the Frenchman’s 
name with a vicious emphasis. 

It is easy to imagine the amaze- 
ment of the Frenchman, in ignor- 
ance of the Beethoven -Gounod 
episode, and who until then had 
always found my grandfather a 
genial and inoffensive neighbour. 
He made, by way of insinuating 
concession to wrath, a complimen- 
tary remark upon “this charming 
little town of Dublin,” pronounc- 
ing it in the French way. 

“We call it Dublin, sir. Yes, 
I’ve no doubt it is a finer town 
than your native Bordox. I see 
no reason, sir, why we in Dublin 
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should treat your town with a 
courtesy you, residing here, deny 
ours. If you can’t learn to say 
Dublin, we may well decline to say 
Bordeaux. A very good morning, 
Mr Pruvot.” 
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Poor grandpapa Oameron! This 
was his last battle on earth, either 
in the interests of Beethoven or 
Dublin. A few days later he was 
found in bed with his face to the 
wall—dead. 


CHAPTER VII.—PROFILES OF CHILDHOOD. 


The flow of the day in my city 
home is lost for me. But pictures 
and portraits stand out, sometimes 
blurred, sometimes surprisingly dis- 
tinct, upon a confused background. 
There was food enough for curiosity 
and dreaming in the pauses of suf- 
fering. I must have lived for 
several days in an enchanted world 
solely by the single glimpse I had 
of my godfather. 

He had sent me a present of a 
book about cocks and hens, largely 
illustrated. I was sitting in the 
store-room poring over it in the 
dreary society of Mrs Clement, the 
new housekeeper. The previous 
one, Mrs Dudley, I remember 
vaguely as a stern unsympathetic 
person, with crimped iron-grey hair 
under a voluminous cap trimmed 
with puce ribbons. She once 
forced me to swallow a Gregory- 
powder in a delusive snare of 
black-currant jam. I must have 
swallowed medicines before and 
since, and yet the taste and smell 
and look of that nauseous powder 
are still with me whenever my 
mind reverts to those days. Hence 
my delight when I learned that 
Mrs Dudley was going away, and 
my cordial welcome of her suc- 
cessor, Mrs Clement. 

“So she’s in here,” somebody 
cried, rapping with a stick upon 
the door ajar. 

I looked up from my book and 
saw a wonderful sight, of which I 
was afterwards vividly reminded 
in a French school by a picture of 
the famous “ Postillon de Long- 
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jumeau,” a jaunty figure with a 
pointed black beard and a tall 
wide-brimmed hat on one side, 
He bore himself gallantly, wore 
top-boots, a long coat with several 
little capes to it, and carried a 
smart riding-whip in his hand. 
This was my godfather. 

I had never seen him before, and 
to my lasting regret I have never 
seen him since. He was out in ’48, 
was proscribed, and had wandered 
about strange lands. He died in 
Ohina, having first sent my mother 
a pretty case of Imperial tea, which 
she distributed in minute portions 
to all her friends, measuring the 
tea out with a small silver egg- 
cup. As fast as each consumed 
her portion, she returned for 
another, and as my mother had 
always a greater pleasure in giving 
than in receiving, my godfather’s 
present was soon exhausted. 

I remember being swung up in 

the air and shrieking in pretended 
fright, for children, sensational and 
dramatic little creatures, must per- 
suade themselves there is an ele- 
ment of peril and adventure in 
their tamest diversions. Not to 
imagine oneself afraid is to miss 
the peculiar zest of enjoyment. 
* When I was seated gravely on 
his knee, my godfather asked me 
to spell out a few lines of his 
book. 

“Cocks and hens—eh? Just 
suit a little girl from the country,” 
he laughed, helping me to hold 
the book. 

“T had a little dog at Mamma 
28 
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Cochrane’s. I liked it better than 
cocks and hens,” I protested 
meekly. 

“Wants a dog now, does she? 
Queer little woman! She’s still too 
pale, Mrs Clement, much too pale 
and thin. Fretting for her Mamma 
Cochrane, I suppose. Well, I'll 
see if I can’t get her a nice dog 
with curly hair, that'll cry ‘ Bow- 
wow’ when you pull its tail. 
Know where China is, missy?” 

T had heard of a china doll, and 
my Mamma Oochrane had two beau- 
tiful black-and-white china dogs. 
I supposed at once that China was 
a land where the dogs and dolls 
were all of china, and I wondered 
if the people were of china too. 
My godfather laughed as only a 
big man with a beard seems to be 
able to laugh. I was sure you 
could hear him down in the hall 
and up in the nursery. It was 
very comforting, that loud laugh, 
and I became instantly communi- 
cative, and told him all I knew 
about America and New York. 
He said it took a much bigger 
boat to go to Ohina, which was 
farther off than New York, and 
that there were crocodiles in the 
rivers that ate men, and there was 
so much sunshine that the people 
were quite yellow. 

After that, whenever it was 
unusually sunny, I was safe to 
astonish somebody by saying I 
supposed it was always like that 
in China. Somehow, the image of 
my jovial godfather was melted in 
a great glare of yellow light, 
through which yellow faces came 
and went, up and down long rivers, 
where unknown monsters, under- 
stood to be crocodiles, tossed 
about in a ruthless quest of 
man. 

Mrs Olement, the housekeeper, 
is another portrait that stands out 
in luminous relief from a crowd of 
unremembered faces, Her dress 
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was seemingly as unalterable as a 
uniform. It consisted of a black 
silk gown, very wide at the base 
and gathered in at a slim waist, a 
white lawn fichu trimmed with 
delicate lace, and fastened with 
a gold brooch containing the 
features of a young man with a 
dark moustache. 

I never dared to ask her who 
the young man was. She was 
kind to me, but she kept me at 
arm’s-length by her terrible sad- 
ness, and infant curiosity was the 
last thing she encouraged. Her 
face was pale, her thin yellow 
hair was pale, and her blue eyes 
were pale. Those faded hues 
suited the melancholy of her smile 
and regard. 

Seeing me persecuted and un- 
happy, she took me under her 
protection, and would let me sit 
for hours at her feet in the store- 
room, while she mended linen. 

I read to her, and when I was 
tired of reading I told her stories 
of my past. Like grown-up 
mourners, it relieved me to talk 
of my sorrow and describe the 
paradise down there beside the 
pond and the applewoman’s stall. 

She listened with mild interest, 
and I was not so engrossed in my 
own troubles as not to remark 
the sadness of Mrs Clement. The 
children up-stairs were sure she 
had committed some dreadful 
murder, and was brooding in re- 
morseful reminiscence. They did 
not like her, because she once 
scolded them for their treatment 
of me ; but nothing they could say 
would induce me to think ill of my 
melancholy friend, and I continued 
to sit at her feet and watch her in 
wonder and awe. 

Her niece Eily came into our 
service shortly afterwards. She 
had a beautiful fresh face like a 
wild-flower, made up of sweet 
dark-blue eyes, a blossom of a 
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mouth, and morning hues upon 
her cheek. She was a girl made 
to beguile sense and sternness, 
and transform the lion to a lamb, 
Everybody immediately loved her, 
she had such a delicious way of 
saying “ Ah, sure!” and lifting up 
a pair of the most Irish of eyes in 
bewitching appeal. 

My parents adopted her as a 
sort of daughter, and a mere hint 
of a lover at her heels was enough 
to wake the Quixote in my step- 
father. They married her after- 
wards to a promising young 
Englishman, my father giving her 
away and my mother supplying the 
trousseau. 

The Englishman was so enam- 
oured of all things Irish that he 
gave the most flagrantly Hibernian 
names to his children, in opposi- 
tion to Eily’s romantic tastes, who 
adored every out-of-the-way name 
of fiction. When I met them, 
years afterwards, his affected 
drawl and pretty suspicion of lisp 
managed to give a foreign charm 
to our common name “ Paddy,” 
by which the eldest boy was 
called. 

Eily’s face was just the same 
wild - flower, a little faded and 
drawn, and “ Ah, sure!” was still 
on the tip of her tongue in all 
the beguiling glamour of Erin. 
But what a sad change! Tears 
looked fatally near the surface, 
and the smile was deprecating and 
anxious. 

She had fallen from petted ser- 
vitude into troubled servitude, 
and longed for the clatter of her 
aunt’s household keys among the 
linen and china and _preserve- 
presses of the store-room. She 
longed for my stepfather’s cheery 
“ Well, Eily, little puss,” and in- 
stead had to listen to an exacting 
husband’s complaints of her defi- 
ciencies as housekeeper and sick- 
nurse. He had married a bird, 
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and grumbled incessantly because 
it lacked the solid capacities of a 
cow. 
“And your aunt, Eily?” I 
asked. 

“ Poor aunt died long ago. She 
never recovered the death of her 
only child, Frank, who was drowned 
going out to America.” 

So the young man in the brooch 
was Mrs Olement’s son, after all, 
and her melancholy, that had so 
puzzled my childhood, was not the 
gloom of remorse but the stamp of 
a common bereavement. 

By the side of my grandfather's 
avenue of rose-trees ran a neigh- 
bour’s garden. My grandfather 
was on nodding terms with his 
neighbour ; but there sometimes 
came a bright-faced lad with a 
blonde down upon his upper lip. 
His name caught my fancy, and I 
thought a fairy prince could not 
have a finer one. It now repre- 
sents to the world a figure so very 
different from the vague but plea- 
sant profile memory likes to dwell 
upon, that I permit myself to 
doubt if that kind boy and the 
O’Donovan Rossa of New York 
can be the same person. 

The stripling I remember seems 
to me to have been eternally sing- 
ing or whistling. I specially re- 
member one song he was fond of 
—‘Love among the Roses.” 

He would look across the low 
hedge and sing out, ‘‘ Where’s my 
little wife?” I kept it as a de- 
lightful secret from all the world 
that I was married to a boy called 
O’Donovan Rossa. The world is 
a cold confidant in such delicate 
matters, and has a way of looking 
as if it did not take little children 
seriously. 

But O’Donovan Rossa had a 
little sister of his own whom he 
loved devotedly, so he knew all 
about little girls and their ways, 
and appeared to understand my 
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conversation. So few grown-up 
people do understand the conver- 
sation of children, and children 
know this. 

He would spring over the hedge 
just like a mythical personage, and 
tumble unexpectedly on the grass- 
plot beside me, and my daisy- 
chains were matter of absorbing 
interest to him. Then what 
stories he had about blue dragon- 
flies, humming-birds, and _be- 
witched crows! You may imag- 
ine if I looked forward to visits 
to grandpapa Cameron’s cottage, 
with such a prospective attraction. 

I did not disdain the rougher 
friendship of Dennis, my grand- 
father’s gardener. He was a 
cheery individual with a very red 
face. He once gave me an orange 
and a penny when I arrived with 
cheeks and eyelids swollen from 
crying, with a conviction that I 
could bear my sorrows no longer. 
I ate my orange, and suddenly the 
world seemed brighter, and when 
I went off alone to purchase a 
pennyworth of crab-apples at a 
fruit-shop hard by, I began to 
take pleasure at the thought of 
to - morrow. 

I was further consoled by one 
of grandpapa’s shining five-shilling 
pieces, and then Dennis called me 
to fetch him a tool, shouting, 
“Look sharp now, and do some- 
thing for your living,” and I was 
so enchanted that all sense of des- 
olation and ill-usage left me. 

It is so easy to make a child 
happy that it is a mystery to me 
how the art is not universal with 
grown-up persons. 

Among the blurred memories 
of days so remote is a ball given 
in the big town house, The ex- 
citement could not but reach us 
up-stairs beneath the stars. The 
nurse and housemaid were equally 
aflame, and stood watching the 
guests from the corner of the top- 
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most landing, that commanded a 
glimpse of the drawing-room lobby. 
The rustle of silk and the sort of 
perfumed chatter that belongs to 
gatherings in full dress reached 
us, broken and vague like the 
beautiful fancies of dreams. Our 
little feet pattered with yearning 
to be down below in the thick of 
social pleasures, and we shouted 
out our recognition of each side 
face as a guest crossed the lobby. 
It was not the brilliant assortment 
of silks and satins and laces, the 
gleam of jewelled array, or the 
chatter that intoxicated me; it 
was the first blast of music that 
rolled up to us, and the penetrat- 
ing charm of the fiddles. 

I was always less looked after 
than the others, and watching 
my opportunity, I slipped down- 
stairs in my nightdress: I felt I 
must hear those fiddles nearer, and 
see how people looked when they 
danced. Mrs Clement saw me a 
few steps above the drawing-rooms, 
and wanted to carry me back to 
bed ; but I prayed so hard for one 
look, that she took me into her 
arms, and, skirting the lobby, 
went in on tip-toe to the card- 
room, at the top of the drawing- 
rooms, where several persons were 
playing at little tables. Some of 
the guests looked up at the melan- 
choly lady in black silk with the 
little child in its nightdress, staring 
in bewilderment at them. But 
Mrs Clement placed her finger on 
her lips, and they smiled at me 
and continued their play. 

They were playing “Il Bacio,” 
and even now I can never hear 
that tinkling waltz without a 
throb. It brought tears to my 
eyes then, and all night it formed 
the accompaniment of my dreams. 
The only couple I clearly saw in 
that paradise of colour, light, 
scent, and sound was my step- 
father, who whirled past us with a 
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tall dark girl in amber satin, who 
was smiling most radiantly as she 
danced. 

This girl springs into my pic- 
tures of childhood in an odd in- 
consequent way. She was very 
handsome, of the sparkling brun- 
ette type, with white teeth, and 
hard bright eyes as black as the 
hair that rippled low down on 
either temple, and was caught 
under the ear in an old-fashioned 
bunch of ringlets. She was under 
my mother’s protection, who was 
very kind and generous to her, 
having an_ inscrutable liking 
for strangers,—above all, needy 
strangers. She was a woman to 
turn her back inevitably upon a 
friend in prosperity, and court him 
in poverty. There was nothing of 
the snob in my mother, I must 
admit. 

Another vivid picture I have of 
this young girl is a gloomier and 
more impressive one. I cannot 
tell why I was chosen for that 
drive. I suppose it was because 
I looked so delicate and unhappy 
that my stepfather insisted on 
having me. He drove a pair of 
spirited horses, and I sat opposite 
my mother and the dark young 
girl. She did not smile once that 
day, and the extreme sadness of 
her face riveted my attention. I 
thought I had never seen any one 
so beautiful and interesting, and I 
wondered why her eyes kept con- 
tinually filling with tears. 

She and my mother whispered 
mysteriously from time to time, 
and the disconnected words that 
reached my ears were no enlighten- 
ment for my puzzled brain. Ordin- 
arily I was too dreamy or too 
excited to have much curiosity for 
my fellows. I preferred my own 
thoughts to speculations upon 
creatures so dull and undiverting 
as big people. But this day it was 
different. A brilliant young lady 
in long dresses, with a glittering 
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ring upon her finger, whom my 
parents treated with every kind- 
ness and consideration, could be 
just as miserable apparently as a 
small neglected girl. It was truly 
a wonderful discovery. 

We drove along the Kilmainham 
road, I now know, and as we went 
farther north, the pretty girl’s 
tears flowed more freely, only she 
did not cry as we children cry. 
She bit her lips, and every moment 
thrust her handkerchief angrily 
into her eyes. My mother seemed 
to scold her for having wished to 
come that way, and I thought 
wanted to divert her attention 
from something the girl was evi- 
dently anxious to see. 

We stopped near a large build- 
ing, and there was my stepfather 
turned towards us and talking a 
strange jargon. From dint of 
puzzling over each word, I arrived 
at the extraordinary conclusion 
that somebody this young girl 
loved was in prison, that it was 
not wicked apparently to be locked 
up in prison, and that the wood- 
work they were gazing at, my step- 
father with his hat in his hand, 
was something bad men were get- 
ting ready for her friend’s destruc- 
tion. The young girl stared up at 
the woodwork with streaming pas- 
sionate eyes, and then buried her 
face in her handkerchief, and 
rocked from side to side in a 
dreadful way. We were driving 
on, and I gazed up to see what my 
stepfather was doing. He, too, 
was wiping away tears, and his hat 
was right down upon his eyes. 

The mystery was solved years 
afterwards. This girl was en- 
gaged to one of the men of ’67. 
My mother used to take her to see 
him at Kilmainham Jail, and she 
had insisted on being driven round 
by the prison the day before the 
execution. 

My grandmother lies farther 
back, a fainter picture in that 
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world of unsatisfactory grown-up 
people. While she lived, her 
favourite present to each of her 
granddaughters was either a grey 
or green silk dress, with a poky 
bonnet and ribbons to match. In 
the grey we must have looked like 
little Quakeresses, and in the green 
like a gathering of the “gentle 
people” out of the moonlit woods, 
our proper dominion. 

Her I remember indistinctly as 
a thin-lipped, unpleasant -looking 
woman, who had a fixed opinion 
that children must either be 
“saucy” or “bold.” I was bold, 
because I was always too fright- 
ened of her to say anything, saucy 
or meek, 

She used to lie in bed or on the 
parlour sefa, sipping egg-flip and 
reading religious books. She was 
very devout; but her religion, I 
suspect, served neither to brighten 
her own nor any one else’s life. 
It had a sombre, vinegary aspect, 
more concerned with punishment 
due than pleasure merited, more 
attuned to severity than Christian 
mildness, 

By some unaccountable process 
she melted out of my existence, hav- 
ing darkened it for some months, 
from which I infer that her death 
passed unnoted by me or was not 
explained to me. I did not see 
her dead, and can record no gentle 
deed of hers living. She never 
kissed me, but sometimes shook 
my hand in a loose gentlemanly 
fashion, and exhorted me not to be 
so “ bold.” 

Once she nearly broke my heart. 
The cook had made some damson 
jam, and while I was alone in 
the parlour turning over the leaves 
of one of grandpapa’s music-books, 
which looked so mysteriously won- 
derful to me, she carried in a 
specimen bowl, and left it on the 
table with some loose coppers. I 
still see that bowl. It was white, 


and had a wreath of pink roses. 
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When I tired of my music-book, 
I wandered by a natural impulse 
into temptation. The bowl was 
out of my reach, but I soon 
remedied that by drawing over a 
chair and climbing upon it. I 
dipped my finger into the bowl, 
and then put it into my mouth. 
It tasted, as indeed I fully an- 
ticipated, good. You may imagine 
the alacrity with which I continued 
the operation, without any heed 
of the blotches of jam that dropped 
upon the table. 

Both the hall-door and par- 
lour - door were open, and I 
heard loud sobbing. I was ac- 
quainted with sorrow myself, 
which was a reason I never heard 
a child’s cry unmoved. I slipped 
off my chair, and ran out into the 
hall. 

A ragged little fellow sat on 
the doorstep, crying as if his heart 
would burst. I raced down the 
steps, and sat by his side to 
comfort him. He had cut his 
foot, and I asked him if it would 
not hurt less if he had some 
apples to eat. Crab-apples al- 
ways soothed my own immeasur- 
able woes and lightened the pangs 
of solitude for me. The weeping 
boy looked at me sullenly, and 
nodded. 

In I flew-again and came out 
with the coppers grasped in my 
jammy palm, and holding the 
bowl of damson jam tightly 
wedged between my pinafore and 
both hands. 

“There’s splendid jam here,” I 
said, and invited the sufferer to 
dip his finger into the bowl. | 

He did so, and stopped crying. 
He was quite consoled, and nearly 
emptied the bow! in the avidity 
of his appreciation. Then I gave 
him the coppers, and told him the 
name of the shop where he could 
get lots of the nicest crab-apples. 
The hall-door was still open, and 
the parlour was empty when I 
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carried back the bowl. I left it 
on the table, and went out into 
the garden to talk to Dennis. 

I had no idea of having done 
wrong. At nurse’s I was free to 
take what I liked, and I was not 
at all familiar with the sin of 
stealing. Judge, then, my sur- 
prise when cook came out for me 
with a flaming face, and assured 
me I “would catch it.” I stopped 
playing, and felt chill with appre- 
hension. What was going to hap- 
pen to me now! Grandpapa was 
not there to protect me, and I had 
not much faith in Dennis’s power 
to save me. 

Cook dragged me up- stairs, 
scolding me all the way. She 
called me a thief, a robber, and 
said I was worse than the dread- 
ful highwaymen they wrote of in 
books. I whimperingly protested. 
I was not a thief, I cried indig- 
nantly; I was not a robber. I 
did not know what a highwayman 
was, but I was sure I was not 
that either. 

“Ah! you'll catch it,” was all 
cook deigned to reply. 

How grossly and wickedly mis- 
managed children are by people 
who do not think or stop to study 
them! So many tears and tremors 
and moments of black despair, 
because angry and impatient per- 
sons will not take the trouble to 
use the right words and correct 
with justice and sense. To abuse 
an ignorant little child in dispro- 
portionate language, at an age 
when imagination exaggerates and 
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magnifies everything, for an im- 
pulsive action and an inconsequent 
error, and tell her “she would 
catch it,” is surely a hideous per- 
version of strength and power. 

Relatively speaking, that mo- 
ment was not less vivid and awful 
for me than the worst hour of a 
heretic in the days of the Inqui- 
sition. And I had as little faith 
in the justice or kindness of my 
judges as any wretch of those 
times. 

My grandmother sat in bed with 
her glass of egg-flip in her hand, 
presiding relentlessly over my cas- 
tigation. Again I was informed 
that my crime was an appalling 
one. I had robbed money and 
robbed jam. There was no soften- 
ing of my grandmother's face when 
I said through my sobs of terror 
that I only took the money to 
give it to a little boy that had 
hurt his foot and was crying. 
Cook administered an unmerciful 
whipping, as if there were not 
beatings enough for me without 
cause down in the big town house 
I hated. 

No, verily; there are times, 
when I look at happier children 
to-day and remember that poor 
unhappy little child of years ago, 
I feel there are wrongs we cannot 
be expected to forgive, scars no 
time can efface, blunders no after 
good will ever rectify. I could 
weep to-day as bitterly for that 
little child, so alone, so throbbing 
with untamed fears, as ever she 
wept for herself then. 


CHAPTER VIII.—REVOLT. 


I do not know how long my 
martyrdom in the town house 
had endured before I resolved to 
make an end of it myself. Nor 
do I yet quite understand how 
the scene that led to an excess 
of misery so terminated began. 


I had been more contented that 
day than usual. The nurse had 
let me sit by the nursery - fire 
while she bathed and dressed the 
latest addition to our family 
circle, a baby boy with a pink 
wrinkled face. Oompared with 
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that gurgling morsel of humanity, 
I felt very wise and old indeed. 
After that the nursemaid came 
and took me on her knee, and 
while perched there she sang me 
asong. I slept in the next room, 
and was not often allowed into the 
nursery, or I am sure the nurse 
and nursemaid would have made 
life easier for me. 

Then I wandered into the play- 
room, and here great doings were 
afoot. They were getting up a 
transformation scene. On the top 
of each ladder a little girl sat, 
representing a fairy, and in the 
middle of the room a small child 
lay with a white cloth about her. 
When somebody clapped hands she 
sprang up, caught her skirts in 
either hand, and began to dance 
as she had seen the fairies in the 
pantomime, 

They were all in high spirits 
that day, and let me look on 
without snubbing or laughing at 
me. Like all creatures unaccus- 
tomed to much mercy, this small 
favour filled me with joy, and I 
expanded upon a whiff of social 
equality. 

Children resemble dogs in their 
dislike of intruders, and to these 
young people I daresay I, with my 
sulky miserable face, pale and woe- 
begone from association with sor- 
row and from unassuaged longing 
for other days, was an unattrac- 
tive enough intruder. One there 
was who always resented my ap- 
pearance in their midst more than 
the rest, my mother’s favourite, the 
five-year-old queen of the establish- 
ment, My mother used to call her 
queen, and tell her that she was at 
liberty to do what she liked to me, 
as I was only a slave. 

What a surprising amount of 
good must lie at the bottom of 
a@ nature so trained, that it ever 
developed into good-natured and 
generous womanhood! But to 
expect that the child in those 
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days should have been other than 
a little vixen to me, would be to 
expect the impossible. 

The play was interrupted for 
dinner, and after dinner the troop 
marched up again to the play-room 
to resume their game. I stayed 
down-stairs, and stole into the 
store-room to talk to Mrs Olement. 
Near tea-hour she sent me on some 
message, and that, of course, was 
a proud moment for me. Children 
love to be sent on messages be- 
tween their elders. They instantly 
become as inflated as a general’s 
aide-de-camp, and hardly need a 
horse in imagination to place them 
in their own esteem above the level 
of other children. 

How it all came about I know 
not. The queen and the slave en- 
countered somewhere on the way. 
We met like two young puppies 
and snarled. The queen had a 
despotic notion of her own rights. 
She might snarl at me, but I had 
not the right to reply. If she 
struck me it was part of my 
punishment for being in her way, 
and my duty was to bear it. 

I don’t suppose she reasoned 
this way any more than the young 
puppy does when it flies at the 
throat of a mongrel it dislikes. 
Anyhow, she struck me. I wasa 
proud, fierce little devil, and being 
two years her senior, I laid her 
low, with an ugly red stain on her 
white cheek. 

As I do not remember how it 
began, so I do not recall how it 
ended. There is a dark blank of 
several hours—centuries it seemed 
to me—and I was in my cot sob- 
bing myself to sleep, and telling 
myself that I could not bear it, 
and to-morrow would run away to 
my dear everyday parents. 

Next morning I sullenly sub- 
mitted to be dressed and taken 
down to breakfast. But the red- 
and-white bowl I ate my bread 
and milk out of no longer delighted 
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my eye, and no amount of sugar 
could take the taste of bitterness 
out of that bread-and-milk. My 
stepfather came into the room, and 
looked at me in reproachful silence. 
Usually he kissed me and flung me 
up to the ceiling. But now that 
the poor miserable little worm had 
turned and struck the idol of the 
house, his own child, he had no 
kind word for me. He only knew 
of the affair what he had been told, 
and how many thoughtless big 
people can understand what goes 
on in the hearts of sore and lonely 
babies ? 

He may have noted the sadness 
of my face, but what did he know 
of the inward bruise, the hunger 
for love and sympathy, the malady 
of life that had begun to gnaw at 
my soul at an age when other little 
girls are out racing among the 
flowers in a universe bounded and 
heated and beautified by the love 
of mother and father ? 

Mrs Olement must have been 
very busy, for she did not come to 
comfort me. Perhaps she, too, 
thought I was a fiend. But I 
was too proud to seek to explain 
matters toany one. If they wanted 
to believe I was bad, they might 
think I was as bad as ever they 
liked. 

In my open-worked pinafore and 
little house slippers, bare-headed 
and bare-armed, I stole anxiously 
down-stairs. The baker was carry- 
ing in the bread, and the hall-door 
was open. This was my chance, 
and I seized it. Ah, there were 
the wide long streets, and however 
cruel the big people might be who 
went up and down them, at least 
they could not hurt me, for I did 
not belong to any of them. 

Like a frightened hare I scurried 
along the pavement until I came 
to a big crossing. I paused here 
in new peril. To go over alone 
meant to risk contact with the 
wheels and horses continually roll- 
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ing and stamping by. I had not 
the courage to do this, and I stood 
gazing disconsolately across at the 
happy people walking so uncon- 
cernedly on the other side. While 
I stood there a policeman marched 
up in a leisurely fashion. He 
looked as if he might help a little 
girl, and I knew when robbers 
attacked you the proper person to 
assist you was a policeman. 

“Please, Mr Policeman, will you 
take me across the street?” I 
asked, going boldly up to him. 

The amiable giant put out his 
hand, grasped my eager fingers, and 
I pattered along at his side as he 
gravely led me over the crossing. 
Without a word, I raced ahead ; 
the quicker I ran, the quicker I 
believed I would reach Mamma 
Cochrane’s house, and my dear 
friends, nurse, and Louie, and Mary 
Jane. 

In what direction I ran I know 
not to-day ; I seemed to have been 
running down interminable streets 
for hours and hours, till at last my 
feet in their thin slippers began to 
ache. Gradually my legs stiffened, 
and it was less and less easy to con- 
tinue running. Nobody stopped 
me, but I have an idea many stared 
at me. I hardly knew -which I 
most feared, to be overtaken and 
carried back to my mother, or to 
be let die of hunger in those big 
unfriendly streets. Either pros- 
pect seemed so terrible to me in a 
moment of lucid vision, that I at 
once dropped upon a doorstep and 
began to cry. 

‘““ What’s the matter, little lady?” 
a tall policeman asked, with a smile 
of insidious kindliness. 

“T want to find my everyday 
mamma so badly,” I sobbed. 
“ But it’s so far away,—I’m very 
tired, and nobody is sorry for me, 
though I’m so unhappy.” 

I gazed anxiously up into the 
face of the big policeman, and 
wondered if such a very big person 
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could possibly understand and pity 
the sorrows of such a very small 
person as myself. 

“What’s your name?” asked 
the big policeman. 

“ Angela.” 

‘* And where do you live, missy?” 

“Oh, a drefful long way off—in 
a big house down there,” pointing 
vaguely in front of me, “in a horrid 
big house, without any fields or 
flowers at all.” 

‘““Won’t you come along with 
me, missy?” coaxed the police- 
man, and if he had asked me to go 
to prison with that look and smile, 
I would cheerfully have gone, I 
think. 

He lifted me into his arms and 
carried me, I know now, to the 
nearest police-station. Here I was 
installed upon an inspector’s knee, 
and an army of giants stood round 
me and made much of me, How 
the gentlemen of the force may 
appeal to others, I know not, but 
I must ever regard them as my 
kindest friends. They petted me 
prodigiously, and vied with each 
other in providing me with luxur- 
ies. One held a piece of bread-and- 
jam for me, another a slice of 
bread-and-honey, and various 
hands held out sweetmeats and 
cakes and apples. The thing was 
to satisfy everybody and devour 
each delicacy successively. 

The amiable giants smiled upon 
me, and appeared to listen to my 
confidential Chatter with admira- 
tion and delight. Out of the gloom 
of the domestic circle I could be 
expansive to rashness. Between 
bites, I told them the tale of my 
private grievances, and they shook 
sympathetic heads over my account 
of Stevie’s disappearance in a queer 
box, and dropped their jaws when 
I, charmed with the sensation I 
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had made, assured them that I too 
was so miserable and lonely that I 
would like to be put in a box and 
sent to heaven. I would much 
rather go back to Mamma Ooch- 
rane’s than anything; but if I 
could not find her I would like to 
die like Stevie, unless the police- 
men would take care of me and let 
me stay with them always. 

The inspector was ready to adopt 
me on the spot: meanwhile, as I 
was tired and the excitement had 
worn off, he encouraged me to fall 
asleep on his knee, which I was 
nothing loath to do. 

The rest is a vague memory. 
Somebody shook me, and I opened 
my eyes and saw my stepfather 
smiling at me. I thought I was 
at home, and rubbed my eyes, and 
then sat up. But I was still in 
the inspector’s arms—I recognised 
his black cap and grey beard. My 
circle of friendly giants had van- 
ished ; but on a table beside me 
were heaped unfinished slices of 
bread and jam and honey, ginger- 
bread nuts, shrewsbury biscuits, 
bulls’ eyes, brandy balls, sugar- 
stick, and apples. A couple of 
policemen stood at the door and 
grinned in eloquent assurance of 
continued friendship, and the in- 
spector had not released his com- 
forting clasp of my wearied body. 

“Papa, I’m so happy here. 
Don’t let us go back any more to 
Sunday mamma. Let us stay here 
always with the nice policemen.” 

My stepfather laughed his joy- 
ous cordial laugh, and caught me 
in his arms. He shook hands 
with the inspector and the police- 
men, and carried me into a cab. 
I was still too sleepy and tired to 
whimper, and we had hardly set 
off before I was fast asleep on my 
stepfather’s knee. 
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A HEATHEN 


Puune Au Nyavy, the subject 
of this sketch, has the happiest 
knack of turning commonplaces 
with a great air of originality, as 
when he says, for instance, “ We 
Chinese are of two kinds. One 
kind bad men, and one kind good 
men.” This is quite true; and 
Yong Ah Kim (literally Glory 
Golden, a name too good for its 
owner) must be classed among the 
bad men, as we have both reason 
to agree. Still I have to thank 
him, since through his delinquen- 
cies I became acquainted with 
the family of the Phungs, who 
are of the good kind beyond all 
question. 

I took Glory Golden with me 
from the Straits to China some 
years ago. He went as my 
domestic servant, nothing more; 
but as we approached that part of 
the Canton province which had 
given him birth, he thought fit to 
magnify his office, and to announce 
at the many inns at which we 
halted on our way that I was 
a Devil of the first magnitude, 
in fact, a “Foreign Mandarin” ; 
which expressjon sounds to Chinese 
ears almost as grotesque as “ Lo- 
bengula’s Premier” would to ours. 
He himself posed as my confi- 
dential adviser, cheaply paid at a 
hundred dollars a-month. In 
consequence I was charged double 
missionary rates by innkeepers 
and porters, and missionary rates 
are reckoned at twice the market 
price. 

But when we reached our desti- 
nation at Muddy River he found 
himself unable to keep up this 
illusion: the people heard me call 
him “boy” (he said) and order 
him hither and thither; he was 
“losing face,” and desired to re- 
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tire into private life and read for 
a literary examination. So he 
withdrew himself from my pres- 
ence, taking with him the privy 
purse and, worse still, my postage- 
stamps. No redress for breaches 
of contract or trust are obtainable 
for Englishmen in the friendly 
country of Ohina, and I could 
only submit in silence. But as 
things turned out, other entries 
were to be made in time on both 
sides of the account of Glory Golden 
with myself. 

Thus things stood when there 
arrived my newly engaged teacher 
Phung Ah Man, which is Phung 
the Late-born; and he suggested 
that I should employ his elder 
brother, with such words of re- 
commendation as these: “ Carry 
water, buy provisions, polish the 
horse, any sort of thing he can 
do.” Accordingly I set out one 
day to find the house of Phung 
and discover this prodigy, moved 
partly by curiosity to hear of an 
elder brother who would do the 
rough work, while the cadet was 
reading for a degree. 

The house of Phung lies buried 
in a dingle at the foot of the fir- 
clad hill that divides the Stone 
Fan Valley from the watershed of 
Muddy Brook. The road runs, in 
the uncompromising manner of 
Chinese roads, straight and steep 
down the hillside, and turns off 
abruptly across the drying - floor 
which lies between the Phung 
homestead and the fish - pond. 
And I made my acquaintance 
with the Phungs in this most un- 
dignified way. Glad to get off the 
cobble-stones, and grown “ beany ” 
on a luxurious diet of rice and 
beanstalks, my pony was not to be 
controlled, and swung round the 
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corner on to the farm precincts at 
a pace that might almost have 
been called a trot. The drying- 
floor was covered with sheaves of 
rice, playing among which was a 
little naked girl of that immature 
age when the human infant, dif- 
fering from the infant horse, is 
characterised by the extraordinary 
shortness of its legs. She, with 
circumspect and staggering gait, 
and an awful solemnity in her 
round black eyes, was engaged in 
persecuting one of those passive 
kittens that appear to be the com- 
plement of Chinese babyhood, 
when the phenomenon described 
above appeared before her. Nat- 
urally she shrieked and collapsed. 
Then to me also appeared a prod- 
igy. For from the house a young 
woman rushed out with flaming 
cheeks, her dishevelled hair loose 
over her blue smock, running on 
stout sunburned legs of which a 
good hand’s-breadth was visible 
below her knickerbockers of grey 
homespun. She seized the child 
and shook it vigorously,—Why 
does your outraged mother shake 
her innocent offspring !— and, 
straddling like Apollyon across 
the path, greeted me with a tirade 
in which “horse - bells,” “ get 
down,” “strike dead,” and my 
forefathers recurred at frequent 
intervals. It was in vain to 
apologise for the absence of the 
warning horse-bells. She still 
barred the way, and it seemed as 
if my only course was retrograde. 

Meanwhile the rest of the house- 
hold, forty or fifty strong, had 
turned out to see the fun, the 
women critically attentive, and 
the men wearing the amused 
yet sheepish air of schoolboys who 
are observing the castigation of 
another’s person. An old man 
leaning with both hands on his 
stick hobbled out for a minute ; 
but though I appealed to him as 
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Reverend Uncle, he went back 
again without speaking: his patri- 
archal experience had not taught 
him how to quiet an angry woman. 

I had had about enough of it, 
when on to the drying-floor from 
the other end there strolled a man 
leading a pink buffalo by a rope. 
After tying it up with deliberation 
he came forward and pushed his 
way through the little crowd. No 
sooner had the woman caught his 
eye, than, turning the current of 
her volubility on him, she reiter- 
ated for the dozenth time her 
version of my evil deeds ; but her 
husband seemed to cut her very 
short, assuming with a nice dis- 
crimination of the probabilities 
that his wife was in the wrong, 
as, shoving her aside with a 
shoulder of extra size, he raised 
towards me one of the flattest and 
roundest faces I have ever seen 
even in Ohina, and reassured me 
with a grin: “No fear. No fear. 
Just woman’s talk only!” He 
invited me indoors to take tea and 
tobacco, when following on the 
usual inquiries as to each other's 
honourable patronymics and re- 
spected proper names, it turned out 
that he was no other than the 
Phung Ah Nyan I had come in 
search of. So I engaged him 
there and then. 

When I say there and then 
I am exaggerating. Nothing in 
China is ever done there and 
then, but I left a letter which 
his brother the Late-born had 
given me, and finished my ride ; 
and returning, was told by the 
patriarch above mentioned that 
my conditions were accepted, and 
sure enough there was Ah Nyan 
Elder Brother sitting at the door- 
way by the threshing-floor, with his 
worldly goods tied into two con- 
venient bundles, and his carrying- 
stick across his knees, in a state 
of elaborate preparation, from his 
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freshly shaved and _ glistening 
crown to the new straw sandals 
on his feet. And hardly had I 
arrived when by general acclama- 
tion a start was insisted on. Ah 
Nyan grinned impartially on the 
little crowd, and put his shoulder 
to the carrying-stick. ‘Go care- 
fully,” cried they. “No cere- 
mony,” we replied, as we hurried 
off, horse and man, at a sharp trot. 
In a minute we had turned the 
corner, and were breasting the 
steep road through the wood, all 
slippery with the cobbles and 
pine-needles, Here as we slowed 
down I learned the reason of the 
hurry. It was not the distance 
to be covered: our road was only 
three or four miles by Chinese 
computation (three miles down-hill 
but four miles up!). It was his 
wife’s younger brother. He, an 
ill-conditioned fellow it appeared, 
was expected home that afternoon, 
and it was anticipated that he 
would “ refuse consent” unless I 
offered him an equally good billet. 
When I asked how he could do 
that to his elder brother-in-law, 
Ah Nyan shifted his ground and 
said he would have “scolded.” 
I found out by degrees that 
this dread of a row was one of 
his leading characteristics. 
During the war with Japan I 
had the opportunity of seeing some 
Chinese troops embarking for 
Formosa, and greatly admired 
the soldierly compactness of their 
kit ; for they carried neither arms 
nor baggage other than a fan and 
a slice of water-melon. At the 
little tea- house which comes so 
kindly into view at the top of the 
long up-grade, I had the curiosity 
to examine my new servant’s pos- 
sessions, and see what equipment 
for his new life was considered 
necessary by him. At one end of 
the stick there was a bundle of 
oiled yellow paper, enveloping a 
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change of the coarse blue coat and 
trousers that are the common wear 
of the Ohinese peasant of either 
sex: item, two live fowls strung 
up by the heels, a present from 
the patriarch to the writer. At 
the other end was a round wicker 
basket, which, being unpadlocked, 
was found to contain a long coat 
of blue satin with a waistcoat of 
maroon, trousers of white crépe, 
a skull cap with red button, some 
paper editions of the classics, a 
round silk fan with lacquered han- 
dle, embroidered shoes, and a water- 
tobacco-pipe, of polished tin. I 
could not forbear from wondering 
how a burden-bearer should go so 
nicely appointed, but I might have 
spared the sarcasm. Ah Nyan 
explained very simply that the 
contents of the wicker basket 
were for his younger brother, the 
teacher. 

The tiny cottage I lived in con- 
sisted of a centre hall or atrium, 
opening upon a compluvium called 
in the vernacular the Heavenly 
Well, upon which opened also my 
bedroom and the kitchen, that 
were little more than walled-in 
passages one on each side of the 
centre hall. It is not a comfort- 
able house, for a rainstorm beating 
in through the Heavenly Well 
takes possession of it all except 
a six-foot strip to leeward; and 
with the glass at 96° in the shade 
the thin black tiles prove an in- 
different protection from the sun, 
but for eavesdropping it seemed 
specially designed. Ah Man, the 
Late- born, was cooking the 
fowl in the kitchen when we ar- 
rived: he had condescended to 
this menial office while I was 
going for his brother. Ah Man 
was a small edition of his brother, 
better-looking a Chinaman would 
say ; but he had acquired with his 
books the supercilious droop of the 
eyelid and the air of insolent 
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courtesy which educated Chinese 
affect. 

I took my chair in the Heavenly 
Well, and left the brothers to the 
rapture of their meeting. I gather 
they did not fall into each other’s 
arms, as Ah Man was stirring the 
chicken in the frying-pan and 
the sizzling continued unbroken. 


“Well,” said Ah Man, and 
“Well,” said Ah Nyan. 

‘t Drink tea.” 

“T drink tea.” 


“ How late you are.” 

“ Not ten parts late.” 

‘*My things have you brought? 
. . . Whereisthe key? .. . Coat 
of four hems, where is it? For- 
gotten? What a marvellous child 
of man!” (Here followed a most 
uncatholic oath.) . . . ‘ Money 
did he give you? Well! I will 
keep it. I am in great difficulties. 
Distilled spirits, ah! yellow to- 
bacco, ah! Shoes and socks to 
wear, ah !—nothing have I got.” 

I began to understand how it 
was that Ah Man had acquired 
his brother’s birthright, leaving 
the plough-tail to him. 

I think no one who has lived 
east of Suez will deny that certain 
characteristics have been attached 
by general consent like labels to 
the different races who serve our 
needs. Thus a Malay servant is 
lazy, a Tamil dirty, a Japanese 
untrustworthy, and the Chinese, 
though admittedly the highest 
development, are dishonest as a 
class, and of the genus Inhuman. 
Mine has been the rather unusual 
experience of making a Ohinese 
“boy” out of the raw material, 
for I was the first European that 
Ah Nyan had ever spoken to; and 
lest I seem to idealise, I beg my 
reader not to judge my description 
by the standard of the Chinese 
servants of Singapore or Hong- 
Kong. Even these, to my think- 
ing, are more frequently con- 
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demned than understood. I admit 
they make a fair ten per cent on 
their bazaar account, justifying 
themselves on the ground that as 
they can strike a better bargain 
than their masters the difference 
is their fair perquisite by virtue 
of their superior skill. As for 
inhumanity, do footmen at table 
parade their emotions in any 
country? Your “boy” is trained 
to make no sign whether he holds 
you in dislike or in mild affection, 
hardly mingled with contempt, 
and you are astonished when you 
take him unawares, playing frankly 
with the “little Devil-son” your 
heir. You violate his code of 
etiquette at every other word, 
but he raises no objections. He 
smiles inwardly when he dusts 
the bit of old china in your 
drawing-room — it is not his 
business to tell you it is a spit- 
toon. He smiles blandly when 
you sail for home, and blandly 
smiles when you return. When 
he has earned a competency he 
retires to the home of his an- 
cestors, coated with no deeper 
veneer of civilisation than is 
represented by a clock and a 
cane-chair ; having first sold the 
certificate of character in which 
you are good enough to say that 
Number Three (you have never 
heard his surname) has served you 
for fifteen years. He takes an 
interest in his work, and is a good 
plain cook. Inhuman you call 
him —and the day he comes to 
table with a white ribbon in his 
pigtail it does not occur to you to 
sympathise with him on the death 
of his father. 

But Ah Nyan, as I say, was 
hampered by no traditions good or 
bad. Everything was to learn 
with him. ‘No matter,” he 
would say cheerfully as his long 
sleeve sopped up my soup, “a 
worn-out coat.” He was pain- 
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fully anxious of acquiring his art ; 
though at first its technicalities 
seemed almost too much for him. 
Why should tinned salmon take 
precedence of pork chops, but 
when curried give them the pas? 
was a conundrum I found difficult 
to answer. Nor was he content 
to attribute the phenomena to 
“barbarous ways,” but insisted 
on @ more definite explanation. 
Even the soul-satisfying word 
Ceremony would hardly content 
him. Therein he seemed to differ 
from the great majority of his 
countrymen, who are curious as 
children as the saying is, and 
whose desire for information, like 
a child’s, is easily satisfied. ‘‘ Do 
you plough the fields? Do you 
eat rice? Have you surnames? 
Then much the same as us,” with 
the patronising intonation of one 
praising the tricks of a monkey. 
And then your questioner goes back 
to his conversation about pigs and 
cents. But Ah Nyan received or 
rejected new ideas with a vehe- 
mence which showed that his 
brains, like the ponies of his coun- 
try, only wanted fodder to enliven 
them. 

One afternoon I was sitting in 
the hall explaining to Ah Man 
my teacher that the earth moves 
round the sun: he was believing 
it to save the trouble of argument, 
and indulging in short yawns 
beneath the table on the pre- 
tence of putting on his shoe. Ah 
Nyan was in the kitchen having 
his bath; that is, he was sitting 
before a little basin of boiling 
water and dabbing himself with 
a cloth dipped therein, listening 
intently to our conversation. But 
when I was observing that the 
moon was smaller than the sun, 
his angry countenance, in a furze- 
bush of tangled black hair, together 
with a huge parboiled shoulder, 
appeared round the corner, and 
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an angry voice said, “ Lies, lies!” 
Ah Man was naturally furious at 
the liberty, and at the reopening 
of the question ; and never again 
did Ah Nyan venture to break in 
on our literary debates, though 
returning from the town of a 
morning he used to find an excuse 
for laying down his marketing of 
pork and fruit, in a pathetic hope 
of being included in the conversa- 
tion. 

But after supper was the time 
of his mental exercise. Then I 
used to retire to the passage on 
the left-of the centre hall, which 
was in theory made mosquito-proof 
by nets to the door and window. 
In practice, owing perhaps to cer- 
tain pardonable artifices on my 
part, thirty or forty mosquitoes al- 
ways managed to get in, and Ah 
Nyan had to hunt them round the 
room with his mosquito-lamp, that 
looked like a bull’s-eye lantern 
lacking the glass. On this pre- 
tence he would wander up and 
down the little room, casting a 
bright O of light and quick mis- 
shapen shadows on the plaster 
walls: now and again the light 
would be darkened, as the mouth 
of the lantern was clapped down 
upon some mosquito as it settled, 
while I lay fanning myself in the 
wet darkness. It was in these 
hours that I came to get some 
understanding of Ah Nyan’s ways 
of thought. 

Living at Heaven’s Hall, next 
door to me, was a Catholic mis- 
sionary, to whose flock Ah Man 
the Late-born belonged ; visible 
from my windows was the great 
white Jesus Hall of the Basel 
Mission ; the only other foreigners 
within fifty miles were the Ameri- 
cans, who lived at the Hall of Glad 
Tidings in the District City. 
Whenever I called on these gentle- 
men I took Ah Nyan with me, and 
he was hospitably entertained by 
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members of their congregations, 
who (proselytes and proselytising) 
were each very willing to make a 
convert of him, and gave him un- 
equalled opportunities of studying 
the “ Western Dogma” under all 
its aspects. Each side had its at- 
tractions for him. There was the 
negative attraction of Ah Man; 
he was of the vicariously humble 
type of convert which says, “‘ The 
men of China are the full ten parts 
wicked, stupid, ignorant,” and he 
was actively supported by the 
priest’s gardener, who took a grim 
pleasure in assuring Ah Nyan of 
the frightful torments in store for 
him unconverted in a better world. 
On the other hand, the German 
missionaries, with their reasoned 
sermons and deep knowledge of 
the classics, attracted him directly ; 
and they might have succeeded 
had not his imagination been again 
deflected by the electro-plate and 
the gold watches of the Baptist 
mission, and by the bright fear- 
some surgical instruments of their 
doctor. Then Ah Man the papist 
would draw him back again with 
vehement denunciations of such 
“false schismatical doctrines.” 
At one time Ah Nyan went so far 
as to erect a little plaster image 
of Ma-Li-A (as he calls the Virgin 
Mary) with smouldering incense- 
sticks before it; but after a few 
days the little flame went out, and 
one night he announced to me with 
much fervour, ‘‘ External doctrines, 
internal doctrines, Heaven’s will, 
love of my ancestors, everything I 
disbelieve.” Asa matter of fact, 
he had begun to identify his in- 
terests very closely with mine, and 
had I been prepared to assume the 
responsibility of director to his 
conscience he would probably have 
accepted my direction without 
questioning. But I did give him 
the sympathetic ear, and was re- 
warded by degrees with the con- 
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fession of his beliefs and doubts. 
Like those of most of his country- 
men who can read and write, they 
vacillated between blank scepti- 
cism and superstition born of ner- 
vousness. But his code of ethics 
was a very high one. Truly, as he 
says, ‘‘ Within the four seas all are 
brothers.” Nevertheless, it sounded 
strangely familiar to hear, ‘ Man’s 
sight—before his eyes: Heaven’s 
sight—far and wide”; “The mat- 
ter’s planning is with men: the 
matter’s fulfilmentis with Heaven,” 
in the mouth of an untravelled 
Chinese peasant. 

But about this time his mind 
became filled with a new idea. 
My stay in Ohina seemed to me 
like going back in the world’s 
history five hundred years. It 
was now drawing to an end; and 
I decided to offer Ah Nyan a seat 
with me on the magic carpet, which 
was to take us at a bound out of 
the middle ages into the nineteenth 
century. He was delighted, but 
veiled his emotion in his now well- 
known way by turning his back to 
hide his smile. ‘TI should never 
venture,” he said, meaning he 
feared the responsibility, but was 
willing to try if I was. 

We slept at his father’s house 
on the night before we set out. 
Our departure was a repetition of 
the day on which we first became 
acquainted. His father the patri- 
arch, with the thin grey beard and 
moustaches, stood at the doorway, 
and Ah Nyan dropped for a mo- 
ment on one knee before him. 
Perhaps he had taken his farewells 
of his wife in private: as we left 
he dismissed her with a share in 
the general grin he bestowed on 
his relations; but towards his 
small daughter he unbended so 
far as to print a grave kiss on 
the shaven crown of her head. 
‘A female infant child,” he said, 
as if in explanation. Ah Nyan’s 
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mother, who was a thick big 
woman very like himself, shouted 
at him most loud and earnestly, 
“Now, Ah Nyan, get rich and 
come back soon!” and burst out 
into a fit of uncontrollable laugh- 
ter. Before we had gone a hun- 
dred yards Ah Man came running 
after us and drew his brother 
aside, as I thought, to say a last 
farewell. ‘ When she has littered 
you can kill her,” I heard Ah Nyan 
say as they parted. They were 
talking about the pig. 

Poling down river to the treaty 
port, I let my fancy dwell upon 
Ah Nyan, how he would be won- 
der-stricken by the new sights and 
sensations, Were I inventing as 
I went along I could make up 
whole pages about his delight and 
astonishment; but as a matter of 
fact it was not so. Judging by 
fuller experience, I believe that 
what I then took for stupid in- 
difference was a sort of numbness 
possessing his senses for a good 
week after his initiatory surprise. 
We had come round the last bend 
into the broad harbour of Swatow. 
I had pointed out the red steamers 
at anchor and the white Consulate 
and Customs Houses; but whether 
he misjudged his distances I do 
not know: certainly he displayed 
no more surprise than if they had 
been red jackets hung out to dry 
by a cluster of his own white 
cottages, and he returned behind 
the awning to his cookery. Before 
long he was startled by, and looked 
out to see what caused, the click- 
clack of oars in rowlocks, and the 
consul’s gig—white paint, sailors 
in uniform, and the flag of all 
flags at the taffrail—swept towards 
us. That he could understand. 
It was clean and strangely rowed, 
but a rowboat for all that. Then 
to this dweller in a highland of 
little homes and little rivers, where 
little boats bring little gains to cir- 
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cumscribed horizon-bounded men, 
there were revealed and dissolved 
in turn scenes insubstantial as 
those of Prospero’s pageant, —a 
boat like a great mountain mov- 
ing, the distances of open rolling 
sea, the intricate hubbub of the 
Hong-Kong roadstead, the paved 
streets alive and minatory with 
wheeled traffic—hitherto a wheel 
for him had meant a spinning- 
wheel —the hotel as high as a 
pagoda. The lift was a flying 
room, and the bed-sheets a wonder 
not less than the others, but 
greater, being comprehensible. For 
this alone he had words ; and after 
half an hour’s absence I found 
him as I had left him, mechani- 
cally switching the electric light 
off and on. 

How Ah Nyan took ship with 
me to the Malay tin-fields, where 
he was introduced to railway- 
trains, elephants, and the black 
and sticky natives of Southern 
India, coming by degrees to re- 
gard them all with equal indiffer- 
ence, would make a story too long 
to tell. He worked with me for 
two years, during which time our 
knowledge of each other increased. 
On my part I found his virtues 
and failings singularly. unlike 
those usually attributed to his 
race—for one thing, he was abso- 
lutely honest. At one time he 
bought the household supplies, an 
arrangement which caused him 
great unhappiness and ended ab- 
ruptly. Loss of capital, loss of 
capital, was the burden of his 
complaint. As I took the account 
of his daily purchases day by day, 
I was a good deal puzzled to see 
how this could be, but closer in- 
vestigation opened my eyes con- 
siderably. He was in the habit 
of trying experiments on me with 
various Chinese foods and con- 
diments: some were nice, some 
intolerably nasty. The latter, 
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feeling they were no success, and 
unwilling to enter into a further 
discussion of their demerits, he 
omitted, as I found, from his 
accounts ; and in the same way if 
he bought a dozen eggs and two 
were bad, he was only charging 
me for ten. ‘As you did not eat 
them, I certainly could not charge 
for them,” was his explanation ; 
but that did not prevent him 
being extremely puzzled to ac- 
count for the deficit in his cash 
balances. He used to sit for 
hours and hours with his account- 
book before him, flicking the 
beads up and down the wires of 
his calculating-board, and adding, 
I daresay, cents and fowls and 
days of the moon together to a 
sum-total of utter bewilderment. 
It was curious with all that to see 
how little his belief in his own 
powers as an accountant were di- 
minished. He had once been ap- 
prenticed to a pork-butcher, whose 
books he kept, and to this he 
always refers in proof of his finan- 
cial talents. Indeed in his own 
estimation he is a very sharp 
blade. ‘ We Chinese are extreme- 
ly cunning,” he says; ‘of Chinese 
customs your Excellency knows 
nothing at all: J know the 
Chinese heart full ten parts well.” 
Unfortunately this knowledge has 
not hitherto enabled him to save 
money. At one time by dint of 
keeping back his wages I had ac- 
cumulated about five pounds for 
‘him, when he horrified me by 
insisting on investing it in a trea- 
sure of a tin- mine, and laughed 
the notion of being cheated down 
the breeze. He lost his money ; 
but his own nebulous explanation 
satisfied himself so well that the 
faith he has in his astuteness 


was in no degree diminished. So 
failing to grow rich, he contrived, 
as he says, to live across the day, 
like most of us who come to the 
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East to make a fortune. And so 
when three or four times a-year 
the unofficial postman went back 
to the Stone Fan district, Ah 
Nyan had usually a letter for his 
father ready to take, and a remit- 
tance of a few dollars to save it 
from the reproach of being a 
* hollow ” letter. 

When I left for England I took 
care to find a good employ for 
Ah Nyan, and when I came back 
again my first inquiry was for 
him. But he had vanished, and 
it seemed that his was to be one 
of the stories in real life which 
lack both beginning and end. 
Our meeting was the merest 
chance. A man balancing a 
dozen feet of timber on his 
shoulder, with more than usual 
indifference to the public safety, 
suddenly swung round and blocked 
the street with an impromptu 
toll- bar against my carriage. 
“Wait a minute,” said the toll- 
man, turning an unmoved coun- 
tenance on my remonstrances. 
and I saw it was Ah Nyan. 
He made no attempt to conceal 
his pleased astonishment, but 
executed three profound obei- 


sances, beam and all, to the 
further disorganisation of the 
traffic. But before I tell what 


had befallen him during my ab- 
sence, ‘I must go back in my 
story to Glory Golden. 

I have said that my former 
servant, Glory Golden, had left 
my service in China to read for 
his degree. Whether he tired of 
that, or his relations tired of him, 
I do not know. At any rate, 
shortly after my return to the, 
tin-fields he reappeared there, 
and, ignoring our differences over 
the stolen purse, had the effron- 
tery to suggest that I should 
dismiss Ah Nyan (whom he de- 
scribed to be Useless head and 
useless foot) and take him on 
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again; at which I must confess 
I was so indignant that, having 
sent away the household on one 
pretext and another, I considered 
myself justified in pointing out 
that the limitations of Red-haired 
justice cut both ways, and if theft 
could not be proved except by 
witnesses, neither could a common 
assault, illustrating my argument 
with the pliant tendril of the 
indigenous rattan. Some months 
afterwards Glory was found in 
possession of stolen property, part 
of which was identified as Ah 
Nyan’s own, upon whose evidence 
he was convicted and imprisoned. 
All of which is relevant to my 
story, in so far as it proves that 
Glory Golden in his subsequent 
dealings with Ah Nyan was actu- 
ated alike by jealousy and hope 
of revenge. 

In ‘ Maga’ for November 1897 I 
wrote describing just such another 
as Glory Golden: “ After working 
out a sentence or two, he becomes 
more familiar with our methods, 
He scrapes an acquaintance with 
the law of evidence; and when 
he quarrels, lays an information 
against his enemy, whose liberty 
he and his friends are prepared to 
swear away on any plausible charge 
from murder to chicken-stealing. 
If a conviction is obtained —so 
much for Red-haired justice! If 
the case breaks down, no worse 
harm can befall the bearers of 
false witness than a possible ‘loss 
of countenance.’” Iwas in England 
at the time I wrote the above, not 
consciously inspired by the spirit 
of prophecy, but I was foreshadow- 
ing a disaster then coming upon 
Ah Nyan; for this is what he told 
me. Shortly after I had left for 
England, Glory Golden had come 
to him, and professing reconcilia- 
tion, had confided to him that at 
a certain place he knew of un- 
licensed fossickers for tin had 
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made a secret store. This he 
proposed that they should quietly 
remove, take to the police-station, 
and claim a reward. I had occas- 
ionally employed Ah Nyan to keep 
a watch on such tin-poachers, and 
he readily fell into the trap. At 
the same time Glory Golden fore- 
warned the owners of the tin (who, 
it appeared, were legally entitled 
to it) that a plot was in progress 
to rob them. Consequently Ah 
Nyan was caught red-handed as 
it seemed. Now were the tables 
turned : Glory was giving evidence 
against him. he had no one who 
could give support to his protesta- 
tions: the evidence may well have 
seemed convincing to any one ig- 
norant of the characters of witness 
and accused. He got three months’ 
rigorous imprisonment. 

All this he told me of his own 
accord when he might have held 
his tongue, in placid tones, without 
any expressions of ill-will against 
the bench or the police, regarding 
it as a matter of destiny. He 
waxed quite enthusiastic over the 
jailer—a very straight man. It 
was he who—if Ah Nyan is to be 
believed —saw at a glance that 
here was no commonplace offender, 
unloosed his fetters, released him 
from the ignoble task of stone- 
breaking, and raised him, and set 
him up as chief cook of all the 
prison. The exactnesss of the 
accounts he had to render in this 
office must have been rather trying 
to him, but he was not without his 
reward. ‘ Now,” concluded Ah 
Nyan, “I know the English heart 
full ten parts well. 7'%tt, tit, tot, 
tot, very nice and very exact, in 
order to give satisfaction.” Ah 
Nyan is not logical enough to ex- 
tend his theory of destiny to cover 
Glory Golden’s transgressions : 
however, that gentleman had dis- 
creetly disappeared. Ah Nyan 
looks forward to their reunion in 
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China, where, he says, the house 
of Phung is exceeding grim and 
fierce. In the meantime it will 
be a satisfaction to him to know 
that Glory Golden’s name is stained 
with dishonour wherever the Eng- 
lish tongue is read. To be scolded 
by name in a printed book would 
seem to Ah Nyan the harbinger of 
impending miseries. As for the 
truth of his story I felt so assured 
of it that I re-engaged him on the 
spot, to discharge the combined 
duties of butler and parlour-maid. 

It is said that, as a rule, bach- 
elors’ servants do not take kindly 
to service under a “Mem.” Ah 
Nyan is the exception. The small 
refinements of our civilisation ap- 
peal strongly to some part of his 
nature, which must have lain in a 
state of hibernation during the 
first twenty-five years of his life. 
When I consider what his own 
home was like, and the homes of 
all his neighbours, walls of sun- 
baked clay, unfinished or plastered 
with a coat of whitewash, where 
the seats were rough benches, and 
the only attempt at ornament a 
few tawdry scrolls by the ances- 
tral tablet, I wonder to see him 
arranging flowers for the dinner- 
table with some comprehension of 
what colours harmonise and what 
do not. When complimented he 
says, “No! I stuck them in as 
they came, and as they came,” 
but looks pleased nevertheless. 
Ah Nyan is never so happy as 
when hammer and nails are in his 
hand—and string. He will gladly 
let dinner go half an hour late 
while he fixes hooks in the wall to 
keep a Gladstone bag above high 
cockroach level; and my almeirah 
is a perfect spider’s web of mini- 
ature clothes-lines, on which he 
hangs my neckties. So I conclude 
he takes a great interest in his 
work, although it is not always 
tempered with discretion, as when 
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in the early days of our acquaint- 
ance he polished the barrels of my 
gun with sand-paper till all the 
browning was gone and they shone 
like silver. It is well for him that 
he can take an interest in his 
work, for his life outside it must 
be very monotonous. At least I 
think so, acknowledging how hard 
it is to put oneself into touch with 
a mind so differently educated. 
But I watch him when he is not 
looking: from my verandah I 
listen to scraps of conversation 
between him and the cook and 
the water-carrier; and I try to 
look at life through his spectacles. 
Gluttony, Gambling, Licentious- 
ness, and Vanity: these are the 
four venial sins. ‘‘ None of these 
I do,” says Ah Nyan, with Chinese 
priggishness, but truly. He does 
not even smoke tobacco, apparent- 
ly from motives of economy. His 
one relaxation appears to be to 
sleep. 

He has a small room in the 
servants’ quarters which I pass 
occasionally. His bed and mos- 
quito-net are neatly laid in one 
corner: an inverted packing - box 
for table and a rickety chair com- 
plete the furniture. On the table 
are arranged his writing materials, 
his writing-brush, his ink-dish, a 
gimcrack German penknife, and 
an impossible notebook with a 
piece of looking-glass let into the 
cover. On the walls are pasted a 
number of red labels with three 
characters on each: these are the 
visiting-cards of his friends, mostly 
of Phungs his fellow - clansmen, 
many of whom are settled in the 
neighbourhood. Ah Nyan is very 
proud of the wide circle of his 
acquaintance. 

And this brings me to a factor 
in his character which buoys him 
up through many troubles. Ser- 
vant to a sojourner in a strange 
land, absent from his home and 
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family, and with no prospect of 
soon rejoining them, Phung Ah 
Nyan seems in a higher degree 
than most of us at the mercy of 
the winds of heaven, to be blown 
unresisting through change and 
mischance. But luckily he is root- 
ed in the sense of his own import- 
ance. You can see it and hear it 
in his walk, how he treads full on 
the flat of his foot with a step 
that is far from noiseless even as 
he goes barefooted. I am told 
that when he follows me to office 
he shoulders my despatch-box with 
quite an air of determination, as 
though it should be through no 
fault of his if the State secrets 
therein contained fail to reach 
their destination. He announces 
his departure by appearing in the 
drawing-room and saying solemnly 
in Malay, ‘‘Mem, I want to go to 
office,” as though desirous of hand- 
ing over charge of the house, in 
the expectation that it will be 
properly guarded in his absence ; 
and then stalks off in his big sun- 
hat as if half the cares of the 
universe were resting on his broad 
shoulders. The sun-hat, by the 
way, is now what it never used to 
be, and that is clean: a result 
which followed on his solemnly 
asking whether it would be a 
“breach of law” for Chinese to 
pipeclay theirs like Red-hair men. 

The vacant cubicle in the ser- 
vants’ quarters is fitted up as a 
shrine to Kwan Ya. It faces 
east across the valley to where the 
Split Mountain raises its sharp 
peak out of the blue range. The 
shrine itself is a picture of Kwan 
Ya guarded by attendant hench- 
men, all axe and whiskers, and 
before it is a little pot full of 
smouldering sticks of incense. 
Ah Nyan says the cook and 
water-man made this, and dis- 
claims all interest in ib; but he 
compromises his attitude of in- 
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difference by saying, “The attri- 
butes of wind and water certainly 
are excellent.” A former occu- 
pant of his room has pasted up 
a writing, ‘Heaven send great 
riches.” ‘TI leave it there,” says 
Ah Nyan. Riches seem very 
desirable to him just now, and 
he can afford to throw away no 
chances. 

Sometimes in his more hopeful 
moods Ah Nyan paints me rosy 
pictures of what will happen when 
he has saved five hundred dollars : 
he will bring out his wife and 
family, or he will make a lucky 
investment, and going home with 
a pocketful of money, will add 
new acres upon acres to the family 
estate. At other times, generally 
on receipt of a letter from home, 
he is extremely depressed. ‘‘ What 
good am I doing here?” he asks, 
and quotes with gusto the hack- 
neyed saying— 

‘*Mine the burnt-offering, thine the 
gain : 
Ox ploughs rice-field, horse eats grain.” 


I do not think I can end better 
than by giving a translation of 
Ah Nyan’s latest letter from his 
father :— 


“My son Ah Nyan, hear these 
news. Since last year the Centre 
Hearth has had no letter from thee. 
Dullard, the two, thy father and 
mother, are still alive. Their heart 
is troubled remembering thee day 
and night, ignorant if their Dullard’s 
body is well or ill. Tenth moon 
last year, the boy Heaven’s Breath 
journeying to the Straits made in- 
quiry for thee. Where thou livest 
he found not, thy face he met not. 
This word he brought back: It was 
said that thou for breach of the 
Foreign Realm’s law wert sitting in 
hard labour, but he knew not whether 
true or false. The Centre Hearth 
hearing this was troubled at heart and 
very heavy. ‘The barbarous islands 
have their rulers.’ Breaking laws is 
angering Heaven. Angering Heaven, 
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how expect prosperity? But true or 
false I do not know. Dullard, write 
and send a letter, ten thousand times I 
implore, ten thousand times I implore. 

“ Dullard, thy brother Late-Born 
is gone to Long Field Mart since 
ninth moon last year to open shop. 
General goods he sells, ocean goods 
he sells. The family subscribed 
capital, dollars three hundred and 
twelve. Yet the profits are small, 
they are small. The day this letter 
reaches thee send a little money to 
help the business. 

“Dullard, thy father and mother 
are old. As the sun sinking to the 
western hill are they. In Ah Nyan 
and in Ah Man their myriad hopes are 
fixed. Add a little to our ancestral 
grandeur! Adda little to thy father’s 
happiness! Be a glory to thy fore- 
fathers! Enjoy in all things a peace 
of dazzling radiance ! 

“As for the Hearth, great and 
small, old and young, it is at peace : 
there is nought to add. Paper is 
short, words are long. Let Ah Nyan 
read my words and my heart will be 
glad. And this I beg ten thousand 
times, ten thousand times : Make no 
long tarrying in the foreign kingdom. 

“Written in the reign of Kwong 
Si, the twenty-fourth year, the year 
styled Vu Shut. The Dullard’s father 
Phung Kwet Khyun sends it.” 


As a postscript is written :— 


“Last year Tsew the letter-carrier 
returned to China bringing thy letter 
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and seven dollars of full weight. 
These the Centre Hearth duly re- 
ceived.” 


When Ah Nyan received this 
appeal the eternal question of 
dollars became more insistent than 
ever. His fancy reverted to the 
undiscovered tin-mine; but my 
imagination became filled with 
another idea. I explained to him 
that in the Great Yin country 
there exists a class of noble men 
who are willing to purchase the 
histories of the adventurous for 
the benefit of a sympathising 
British public. I volunteered to 
become his biographer. This idea 
appealed to his sense of import- 
ance, and appeared eminently 
feasible to him. He lent me his 
letter to translate, and further 
presented me with some disjointed 
notes descriptive of that favour- 
ite subject of his, the Chinese 
Heart. I have referred to these 
in the forefront of my article. 

So if this ever appears in print, 
the reader will know that it has 
helped an honest man towards the 
competency without which he is 
too proud to return to his father’s 
family and share their rice in the 
ancestral home. 

Epwarp A, IRVING. 
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Or the problems which engage 
human thought those are not the 
most important which receive the 
most attention. The Chief End 
of Man, the Goal of Evolution, 
the Future of Democracy, do not 
press on the average mind with 
the weight and frequency of the 
ever - recurring problem, ‘“ How 
and where am I to spend my 
holiday ?” 

To all who work, from the 
artisan wishing to make the most 
of his Bank holiday to the Cabinet 
Minister weary of China, Russia, 
Ireland, and the Irish members, a 
well-spent play-time is of vital 
importance. Happy is Mr Bal- 
four in the golf, which he ought 
to teach his colleagues as he has 
taught Mr Asquith, who is the 
more likely to ‘lay him a stimie” 
in the House of Commons after a 
well-spent month at North Ber- 
wick or St Andrews. 

In the present furore for ath- 
letics, and the no less unreasonable 
hostility to the culture of the body 
which that furore has evoked in 
many quarters, the true purpose 
and value of “sport ”—to use the 
most comprehensive name for out- 
door play—has to some degree 
dropped out of view. Plato, who 
had more common-sense than is 
expected of an idealist, long ago 
pointed out that the moral and 
intellectual powers were braced 
and heightened by a reasonable 
yupvacruy, and it was perhaps his 
asceticism only that prevented 
him from dwelling on the addi- 
tional good of innocent pleasure in 
itself. 

But a writer in ‘Maga’ need 
not state a case for sport. What 
form of sport has not been de- 


scribed brightly and fondly in 
‘Maga’s’ pages,—save perhaps 
cricket, the pastime of the despi- 


. cable Southron ? 


The contemplative man’s recre- 
ation will hold its own with any 
other form of amusement. In 
variety it has no equal: a punt on 
the Thames; an English chalk- 
stream; a Highland loch; a 
salmon-river in Oanada or Nor- 
way, furnish pleasures different in 
form but the same in essence: 
pleasures which can be enjoyed by 
the most inactive of elderly gentle- 
men or by the hardiest athlete ; 
by the schoolboy who has saved 
enough pocket-money to buy a 
rod and line, or by the millionaire 
who rents a salmon-river. 

Angling seems to attract espe- 
cially the literary man and the 
philosopher : it must be favourable 
to thought and composition. For 
it Paley neglected natural the- 
ology, and suspended his labours 
on the argument for Design, when 
the may-fly was on the water. 
Froude has written delightfully 
about fishing in Norway and on 
the Spey. Matthew Arnold used 
to say, with more sincerity than 
he said many other things, that 
the three days he spent on a 
famous water, in which few fisher- 
men were ever permitted to throw 
a line, were the only days in his 
year which he counted as rationally 
employed. 

The angler sees the beauties of 
a country as no one else except 
a painter does. The angler—but 
enough ; he, like other sportsmen, 
becomes arrogant and wearisome 
at times. 

The writer has spent a month 
in Norway, an account of which 
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may be of interest to some anglers, 
whose education in fly-fishing has 
been neglected, or who may be, as 
he was, debarred by rheumatism, 
or perhaps by age and prudence, 
from attempting to scramble over 
rocks and stand for hours more 


than knee-deep in a cold and rapid - 


stream, encumbered with landing- 
net and basket. This every one 
must do who would fish a Norway 
river as it ought to be fished, and 
not content himself with casting 
from the bank, suffering torments 
worse than those of Tantalus, who 
never knew what it is to see fish 
rising out of reach. 

Trolling is a form of angling 
derided and despised by the 
ignorant, and that in proportion 
to their ignorance: it is thought 
to be no better nor nobler than 
punt-fishing on the Thames for 
gudgeon, in a “swim” baited the 
night before. The writer has met 
fly-fishers—excellent men in other 
relations of life—who spoke of 
trolling offensively and illogically : 
illogically, for they argued that 
because fly-fishing is good, and 
trolling is not fly-fishing, therefore 
trolling is not good—an Illicit 
Process of the Major Term; of- 
fensively, because of ignorant 
effrontery and an assumption of 
superiority in themselves and their 
art, which, even if justified by 
facts, would have been unbe- 
coming. They were not aware 
that fishing for salmon on Loch 
Tay, no mean sport, takes the form 
of trolling, and that many reaches 
of the Tay are fished by trolling-fly. 

Trolling is in fact the way to 
get large heavy fish, even monsters, 
who will not rise to fly. It is the 
ever-present possibility of a big 
fish, such as the fly -fisher can 
hardly hope for, which sustains 
the troller and strengthens him to 
sit for weary hours long after the 
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most persevering fly-fisher has gone 
home ; for the troller is on a higher 
moral level than the fly-fisher, 
more steadfast and patient under 
adversity : trolling is a moral dis- 
cipline in quiet endurance ; of such 
discipline there is none in the 
spasmodic incoherent excitement 
of the fly-fisher. 

The question might be argued 
by a comparison of pleasures, and 
pleasure is the end of sport. The 
appeal must be to him who, like 
the writer, has had experience of 
both : he will content himself with 
affirming that the pleasures of 
trolling are, though different, not 
inferior to those of fly - fishing. 
Finally, pleasure we know is rela- 
tive, and that is the sum of the 
matter. If the troller is pleased 
he is happy, and from this position 
no arguments can dislodge him. 
The charm of trolling is difficult 
to analyse or describe. To sit in 
a boat, with two rods stuck out 
on either side of it, trailing long 
lines with minnows at the end of 
them, waiting for fish to come,— 
what could seem to be less in- 
teresting or afford less opportunity 
for skill, more irrational than that, 
unless you were paid to do it? 
Every kind of amusement might 
be so described as to appear 
idiotic. What could be more 
unworthy of a rational being, 
accountable for the employment of 
his time, than to hit a ball as far 
away as he can, and then run 
between two sets of sticks? Or 
to put a little ball into a number 
of holes, by hitting it with a stick 
‘ill-suited for the purpose,” as a 
cynical professor said, when you 
might have dropped it in with 
your hand with much less trouble? 
Yet cricket and golf give pleasure, 
and pleasure is a reasonable end, 
to many persons not fools. And 
dancing, the delight of all women 
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and some men! it could not be 
described in words which would 
not make it seem tomfoolery. As 
to skill or excellence as an art, 
trolling, it must be confessed, is 
inferior to fly-fishing—to fly-fishing 
at least in its highest form, say on 
some clear English stream, a trial 
of cunning between man and fish, 
demanding great delicacy of hand 
and eye, the caution and stealthi- 
ness of a Red Indian. Yet in 
trolling there are many things to 
know, which combined form no 
contemptible “ body of doctrine,” 
and the ignorance of which is fatal 
to success, 

You must know in what depth 
of water to troll—a few yards it 
may be from the shore, or five 
hundred, according totheconfigura- 
tion of the lake, and the distribu- 
tion of the feeding-ground. You 
must know how to take advantage 
of islands, wooded banks, the 
mouths of streams where trout lie 
feeding ; to troll deep if they are 
“stiff and dour”; to appeal to 
their caprices by wise and frequent 
change of minnows, offering them 
a blue “Phantom” if a brown 
“ Angel” fails to please ;—finally, 
to be vigilant, with hands on the 
rods ready to strike; and if a big 
fish comes, careful to keep the 
lines from crossing, for that means 
disaster. These and other precepts 
which it would be tedious to men- 
tion must be remembered and 
practised by the troller if he is to 
do excellently, not merely well. 
The novice, especially if he is a 
fly-fisher, is surprised to find that 
the experienced troller, in the 
same boat and under the same 
conditions, catches three fish to 
his two; or two to his one, if they 
are fishing in different boats. 

But the writer must not be 
carried away by the odium pis- 
catoriwm. He only seeks to show 
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that knowledge and practice are 
needed to troll well, as they are 
needed for excellence in any game, 
from golf to spillikins. 

In the beginning of August I 
found myself in a little inn, at the 
Back of Beyond, some five hours’ 
drive from Fosheim in the heart 
of Norway, in the middle of the 
backbone of high land which runs 
parallel to the western coast-line 
from 2000 to 4000 feet above the 
level of the sea. Here is a purer 
and keener air than is to be 
found in the Fiords, which, to tell 
the truth, are, despite their ex- 
quisite beauty and grandeur, some- 
what relaxing and depressing. The 
Naerédal, for instance, near Gud- 
vangen, is like a prison: the 
lofty walls of rock seem almost to 
meet 2000 feet above your head, 
ready to fall on you or close, should 
you be in a gloomy or fanciful 
mood, as you easily may be if 
you tarry long in these wild 
chasms. Some reader may have 
felt even in a Devonshire lane a 
craving to see and breathe more 
freely: let him imagine this feel- 
ing intensified to any degree he 
pleases, and he will understand 
the effect of fiord scenery on some 
persons—not on all, for the average 
tourist in the gloomiest surround- 
ings shows an elasticity of spirits 
which might with advantage be 
abated. 

At Nésen (for why should I 
conceal the name after the fashion 
of jealous anglers?) one had room 
to breathe. The inn—and Nésen 
is only a geographical expression 
for an inn and a farm—stood in 
the middle of a large moor or 
rolling prairie, if one might call 
it so, of rock and bog and grass 
and juniper. It needed only 


‘heather to have been Rannoch or 


Glenisla, but on a larger scale, for 
on the west, eight or ten miles off, 
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ran a range of hills 5000 feet in 
height; while to the north in 
farther distance stood the Jotun- 
heim, the peaks of which are more 
than twice as high as Schiehallion 
or Mount Blair. The two lakes, 
connected by a short river of 
broken water in which there is 
good fly-fishing, must be, taken 
together, eight or ten miles in 
length. Close to the larger lake 
is the inn. An angler must be 
prepared to rough it at times in 
a seter (farmhouse), and to live, 
as will be good for him, on very 
simple food, and to sleep in strange 
places. At Nésen no such hard- 
ships had to be encountered. The 
inn was far from luxurious, but it 
was clean: “the negative cata- 
logue of provisions was very 
copious,” as Dr Johnson said of 
his Highland inn; but on trout and 
eggs and milk—to say nothing of 
the strange flesh of an unknown 
animal which seems to roam over 
the whole of Norway from Christ- 
iansand to the North Cape—a 
sensible person can subsist with 
great contentment, if the fishing 
be good. 

I have no story to tell of lakes 
“stiff” with fish ; of baskets filled 
in a few hours with trout eager 
to be taken, and competing for the 
fly or minnow as soon as the line 
is in the water. Alas! an angler 
is generally a liar; at the best 
careless about truth and highly 
imaginative; apt to exaggerate 
some golden hour in which fish 
were on the feed into a golden 
day of continuous voracity. At 
Noésen four or five hours’ trolling 
generally produced about a dozen 
fish ; but these were large, averag- 
ing 1 lb. or 1} Ib. 

A keen enthusiast fishing for a 
basket—who started early on a 
favourable day and fished till 
dusk ; who disregarded the strange 
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hours for meals, and suffered no 
claim of friend, or child, or work 
to interfere with fishing—might 
have made a basket of twenty-five 
or thirty trout, and among them 
would have been five or six of 2 lb. 
or more, 

‘On a favourable day.” What 
happy memories the words recall ! 
A warm and gentle wind rippling 
the surface of the water ; sunshine, 
which even an angler might en- 
dure with equanimity, for it lighted 
up the somewhat sombre moor and 
loch, and made the snows sparkle 
on the big mountains with hope- 
less names which rose on the west, 
and on the Jotunheim cluster seen 
thirty miles off to the north, “the 
home of giants,” where fancy pic- 
tured Thor and Odin living in 
dignified retirement, beyond the 
reach of Max Miiller and Andrew 
Lang, and their ingenious specu- 
lations, 


‘* Far off the old hills ever new, 
With silver edges cleft the blue 
Aloft, alone, divine.” 


Not Keats nor Wordsworth 
could have felt the beauty of 
nature more profoundly than a 
happy angler, with some good fish 
in his basket, and expecting more. 
Happiness, philosophers tell us, is 
a free and vigorous play of all the 
faculties, not least of the «esthetic 
faculties. A golfer “three up at 
the turn” has been known to wake 
suddenly to the beauty of St 
Andrews across the bay, or of 
Oxford in the vale below, and to 
express his admiration to his 
opponent, eliciting a response at 
the best dubious. But suddenly! 
a jerk of the rod, making the 
dreamer start and thrill from head 
to foot, for the heavy strain and 
the music of the reel show that 
this must be The Fish—the Auto- 
fish, of which those in the basket 
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are Phenomenal Adumbrations, 
The handsome young Viking who 
is rowing cries, “Stor fisk” (big 
fish), and breaks into a pan of 
unintelligible Norsk. Fifty yards 
off is seen a swirl and splash 
dangerously near the left-hand 
line. Distressing visions arise of 
an entanglement, which would be 
wellnigh fatal; but by a happy 
chance the monster runs out into 
the depths clear of immediate 
danger, and his fate is sealed, 
for the tackle is strong, carefully 
tested a few hours before. Never 
did the writer more bitterly re- 
proach himself for his ignorance 
of Norsk than when, imploring 
the bewildered Eric to reel up the 
other line, he was compelled to 
use a fatuous gibberish of English, 
German, and broad Scotch, which 
last he had heard, without believ- 
ing, could ‘‘ carry you through Nor- 
way.” The language of gesture 
was more successful—the danger 
is averted, and after ten minutes’ 
struggle a handsome fish, not the 
monster he would have been had 
he escaped, is within reach of 
the landing-net. It is difficult 
in a cranky boat to hold a rod 
in one hand and land a good 
fish with the other; but a great 
crisis calls forth great powers, and 
fish and angler find themselves in 
the bottom of the boat: the for- 
mer is after all only 3} 1b. Let 
not the salmon- fisher smile: all 
things are relative, and a good 
trout is as good as a good salmon. 

There are lights and shadows in 
a troller’s life. The next day— 
the last, alas! before my return 
homeward—furnished one of those 
experiences which every angler 
must expect on a lake in Norway. 
We were three miles from home 
when the storm began—a strong 
cold wind with driving rain, in 
the teeth of which we had to cross 
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a broad stretch of “dark and 
stormy water.” Disagreeable re- 
miniscences came into my mind 
of ‘‘the chief of Ulva’s isle” and 
“Lord Ullin’s daughter,” as I sat 
drenched and shivering, unable to 
take an oar; for, strange to say, 
in Norway, the land of the 
Vikings, most boats are built 
with two rowlocks only, and 
these immovable, so that two men 
cannot row together. The young 
boatman, a slim Hercules, for 
whom Cambridge in its present 
sore need would be wise to find a 
scholarship, rowed heroically, re- 
freshed from time to time by 
doses of whisky, for which even 
the total abstainer would have 
found excuse. In the absence of 
hot coffee, which Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson would have us believe is 
more wholesome, more invigorat- 
ing, and more enduring in its 
effects than alcohol, but which 
under the circumstances it was 
impossible to prepare, we found 
whisky an excellent substitute. 
Nor could I help speculating whe- 
ther that apostle of temperance, 
had he been with us, would have 
refused the accursed thing, and 
what humorous excuse he would 
have devised for taking it. After 
three hours of discomfort and 
some little danger, for the boat 
was leaky and cranky, we reached 
the landing- place, and Eric re- 
ceived, if not a “silver pound,” 
yet a reasonable number of kroners 
for his pluck and endurance and 
good boatmanship. It is to be 
hoped that the kroners will 
be saved to help to form a 
fund for the venture to Canada 
or the States which he, like 
most of his young countrymen, 
is bound to make. There the 
Norwegian saves enough in six 
or seven years to enable him to 
return to his country and start 
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in a seter of his own. He seldom 
settles permanently abroad ; for, 
like all natives of the mountain 
and the glen—like the Swiss, and, 
pace Dr Johnson, like the Scots 
—he finds it hard to live away 
from them, even in the land of 
Goshen. 

The impressions of a_ tourist 
who has only thrice, and for short 
periods, visited Norway, are of 
little value; but some things lie 
on the surface. He would be 
blind, for instance, who could not 
see that in personal appearance, 
and in some points of manner, the 
Norwegian and the Scot are very 
like each other. In the fish- 
market at Bergen you might 
fancy yourself to be on the pier 
of Aberdeen or Montrose, or 
Lowestoft or Yarmouth. In the 
north-east of Scotland especially 
you find the Scandinavian com- 
plexion, the ruddy skin, and fair, 
often reddish, hair, the rough but 
not irregular features, the gravity, 
passing often into grimness, which 
mark the fisherman of Bergen or 
the farmer of the Valders. In 
Norway most faces, and nearly 
all complexions, are of one type. 
A mixture of Celtic blood in 
Forfarshire or Aberdeenshire, of 
many bloods in Norfolk or Suf- 
folk, modifies the Scandinavian 
strain; but across the water, 
in the home of our forefathers, 
the women are as fair-haired and 
pink-and-white, and the men are 
as red and stalwart, as were the 
heroines and heroes of the Sagas. 
The voices and intonation, at least 
of the lower classes in Norway 
(who will invent some better phrase 
than ‘lower class”?) are like 
those of the same classes in Scot- 
land. While listening, against my 
will, for I would fain have slept, 
to “high jinks” in the kitchen, 
celebrated by my boatman, a be- 


lated |Stolkjerre driver, and the 
two maids who with great vigour 
and efficiency did the service of 
the inn, I seemed to myself to 
hear again the voices and the 
laughter I had heard on similar 
occasions in my own country. 

Of the Norwegian character a 
very limited experience can jus- 
tify only the scantiest and most 
diffident “appreciation.” Simplic- 
ity, sedate courtesy, and unmis- 
takable independence and self- 
respect are its chief notes — at 
least in the only class the writer 
knows, the hotel- keepers, hotel- 
servants, fishermen, and drivers. 
Only such qualities could resist 
the corrupting influence of tour- 
ists, among whom the British 
tourist seems to be the worst. 
The extravagant gratuities of the 
rich, the meanness, rowdiness, and 
insolence of ’Arry and ’Arriet, 
who swarm in Norway, have not 
as yet made the Norwegians ex- 
tortionate or sour. But who can 
tell how long their virtues will 
endure? For the present your 
boatman or driver is obliging and 
respectful, while behind his respect 
is the ever-present sense that “a 
man’s a man for a’ that.” He 
belongs to the most democratic 
country in the world, and exhibits 
the best aspect of democracy, in- 
offensive independence. He would 
be offended if you did not shake 
hands with him when you paid 
him at the end of a drive or 
boating day, nor is the warmth 
of his grasp proportioned to the 
amount of your donation. 

It would be interesting to know 
something of Norwegian society 
in the ordinary sense, and to in- 
vestigate the problem of Ibsenism. 
I saw the great man at Christiania. 
He has a broad, placid face, with 
a suggestion, however, of grimness 
about the mouth. He looked like 
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a respectable elderly gentleman of 
the bourgeois type, dressed in 
black, with something of a clerical 
or scholastic aspect. In early life 
he was a schoolmaster, and that 
marks a man indelibly. He is 
said to be fond of admiration, and 
to like being accosted by strangers ; 
but I contented myself with watch- 
ing him drink his beer, as is his 
custom, at the café of the Grand 
Hotel, and wondered how this old 
man, in outward appearance so 
benevolent, and, it must be said, 
so commonplace, could have in- 
vented the grisly horrors of 
“Ghosts” or the dreary hypoc- 
risies of “The Pillars of Society.” 
It must have been the natural 
desire to write in his own lan- 
guage and for his own countrymen 
that made him lay the scene of 
his dramas in Norway. The cup- 
boards of Munich or Rome or 
Dresden must surely contain more 
skeletons than the cupboards of 
Christiania. Ibsen lived long in 
Southern Europe, and must have 
learnt his pessimism there, and 
not in Norway. The question is 
a difficult one and delicate. No 
men look more respectable than 
Norwegian gentlemen ; no women 
look more domestic— the writer 
means no impertinence — more 
wholesome-minded, and _ sedate 
than Norwegian ladies, or less like- 
ly to be Doras or Hedda Gablers. 

Of the two hypotheses — that 
Norwegians are deceivers accom- 
plished to incredible perfection, or 
that Ibsen uses them merely as 
pegs or vehicles for characters and 
situations more common in South- 
ern than in Northern Europe— 
the latter is the easier and more 
agreeable to adopt. The respect- 
able villain is an old favourite 
of novelists and playwrights, and 
is becoming increasingly popular 
among them,—among those especi- 
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ally who are “in revolt” against 
conventionalities, whose aspira- 
tions for freedom are expressed 
for them, according to Mr Kip- 
ling, by Mr Thomas Atkins with 
a simplicity and directness which 
may be recommended to some 
lady novelists :— 


‘*Place me somewhere east of Suez 
where the best is like the worst, 

Where there ain’t no Ten Command- 
ments, an’ a man can raise a thirst.” 


The Ten Commandments are most 
efficiently attacked by representing 
the observance of them as for the 
most part outward only, and con- 
ducive to the most lurid of hypoc- 
risies, But in the fierce compe- 
tition for supremacy or existence 
which awaits the world, when 
political economy shall have been 
summed up in Malthusianism, the 
fittest to survive will not improb- 
ably be the nations who have 
remained “ west of Suez.” I have, 
of course, no right or wish to 
attribute to Ibsen any dark de 
signs on morality. He may be 
its champion: he alone knows— 
perhaps not he—what Ibsen means. 

Such reflections carry us far 
away from trout and lakes and 
hills, where problems are of a 
more wholesome kind than Ibsen- 
ism, though quite as difficult. Fish 
are strange creatures—as strange 
as men and women. Just as no 
ethical generalisation holds good 
under all circumstances, so there 
is no piscatorial maxim, at least 
in Norway, which even a limited 
experience has not found falsified 
at times. I had my best hour 
just before and during a violent 
thunderstorm. I caught fish—not 
many—when the water was like 
glass, and the sun was shining 
from a cloudless sky as mercilessly 
as in Central India; I caught fish 
between 1 and 3 p.M., a time when 
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anglers find them very dour: but 
bitter cold—and in the latter half 
of August it can be very cold 
among the hills in Norway—was 
uniformly fatal, were the day ever 
so cloudy, and the ripple ever so 
promising. Trout are peculiarly 
sensitive to temperature—as sen- 
sitive as a Londoner to the east 
wind, and are sulky and “ upset ” 
when the wind is blowing from 
the snows. 

More irritating and depressing 
to the angler than the bitterest of 
winds is the sight of the “otter” 
and the net at work on every lake 
in Norway which lies within three 
or four hours’ journey of a hotel, 
indeed of any human habitation. 
The Norway lake-trout are pink- 
fleshed like those of Lochleven, 
and as good or better eating. The 
demand for them is great: the 
voracity of the tourist, foreign or 
Norwegian, will not be contented 
unless trout form part of his middag 
and aften. To the peasant they 
bring a good price if he carries 
them to the hotel in summer ; and 
in the late autumn, when they are 
spawning, they are not spared, but 
taken in large numbers and salted 
for consumption in the winter. 
The reasonable angler would hardly 
claim that he and the wildfowl 
alone are to fish in Norway waters ; 
but he may point out that hotel- 
keepers and peasant-farmers and 
tourists alike will suffer if the 
trout are exterminated,—or, I 
should rather say, if their number 
is seriously diminished ; for, hap- 
pily, the lochs have depths which 
no net can reach, and nature is 
careful of the type. The country, 
too, will suffer, for the tourist 
traffic is each year becoming a more 
fruitful source of wealth to Nor- 
way, and among the tourists are 
many anglers, who will not cross 
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the seas for no better fishing than 
they may get at home. A young 
and hardy angler can now, and 
for some time will, find good sport 
in lochs inaccessible save to a 
vigorous walker, who will carry 
his provisions with him, and sleep 
in a seter or a hut, sometimes in 
very miscellaneous company ; but 
such delights are not for his senior: 
he must fish in the valleys, say, 
of Vestre or Ostre Slidre, where 
chains of fine lochs allure only to 
disappoint, for they have been 
half-emptied of their fish by reck- 
less netting. The folly of this im- 
providence is coming to be recog- 
nised by intelligent Norwegians, 
and it is believed that Government 
has in contemplation measures for 
protection of the fish; but Gov- 
ernment in Norway, as in some 
other countries, must give more 
time to political manceuvres than 
to practical legislation.1 The ques- 
tion is certainly difficult and 
thorny: by law or custom every 
dweller on the border of a lake 
has the right of netting it, and to 
limit or buy up the rights of sev- 
eral thousand tenacious peasant- 
farmers is, we in the United 
Kingdom know, an undertaking 
from which the strongest Gov- 
ernment may shrink. Something 
has been done by a few enter- 
prising hotelkeepers in the way 
of pisciculture, and in some places 
the farmers have attempted to 
bind each other by agreements to 
refrain from indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter. It is to be hoped that such 
efforts may be more widely made, 
and may be more systematic and 
successful. Nor is this improb- 
able, for the Norwegian, like his 
Scottish cousin, is shrewd and 
provident; and when he knows 
what his interests are, he will not 
neglect them. 





1 See ‘ Maga,’ October 1898: ‘‘ A New Game Law for Norway.” 
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Our sons or grandsons may find 
Norway an angler’s paradise,—a 
paradise, however, for entrance 
into which payment will be de- 
manded. Nothing for nothing is 
becoming, must become, a principle 
recognised and acted on in the 
remotest parts of Norway. And 
why not? There is something lu- 
dicrous and irritating in the com- 
plaint of tourists who knew the 
country thirty years ago, ‘ Ah, 
Norway isn’t what it was.” On 
cross-examination this is found to 
mean that the farmers and the 
boatmen have learned the elements 
of political economy. Yet they 
give honest and cheerful service 
for very moderate wages. Ah, 
faithful Knut! you were not mer- 
cenary. Never shall I forget your 
one English phrase, ‘Oh yes; I 
tink so,” which had so many 
meanings ; which served as a good- 
humoured answer to my sometimes 
unreasonable complaints of you, 
or sky, or sun, or winds; which 
came promptly and more intel- 
ligently in response to invitations 
to have some aqua vite,—invita- 
tions sparing and infrequent, for 
aqua vite was your weakness. The 
stick you walked three miles in 
the rain to give me when our com- 
panionship ended, a stick curiously 
cut and twisted by your own hands, 
was an offering of the simplest 
kindness and good fellowship. 

Nor shall I forget you, Eric, the 
handsome youth; who could never 
have enough of rowing, and were 
always loath to leave the loch with- 
out one more turn round the island 
where the big fish lie. May you 
make a fortune in the States, and 
return home to fish for your own 
amusement, when you are not 
supporting in the Storthing some 
drastic Fishery Bill. 

All Norwegian boatmen are not 
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Knuts or Erics ; but they are never 
lazy nor uncivil if their employer 
minds his manuers. 

Others than anglers would do 
well to visit this beautiful country. 
They will find in it beauty of 
infinite variety. It is a smaller 
Switzerland; a larger Scotland, 
with the additional charm of its 
fiords. The writer would be the 
last to speak disrespectfully of the 
Scottish, or even of the English 
lakes: it is only truth that com- 
pels him to confess that in a day’s 
drive on any part of the road 
between Sorum and Liéken—and 
farther north than Léken the 
country grows in beauty—a travel- 
ler will see lake after lake, each 
with wood and crag and “ far-pro- 
jecting precipice,” which resemble 
but surpass Loch Katrine and 
Loch Lomond; which would in- 
finitely surpass them were it not 
that in the long deep valleys one 
misses the heather and the open 
spaces, and the varied outline of 
hills like the Cobbler or Ben An. 
But the dark-green pine - woods 
and the towering cliffs between 
which the lakes of this part of 
Valders lie have a sombre beauty 
of their own, worthy to be praised 
in another “ Excursion ” or ‘ Lady 
of the Lake.’ Carent vate sacro. 

Wordsworth, had he lived in 
Valders, would have felt a stronger 
inspiration than he derived from 
the tamer beauties of the English 
lakes, and his flight would have 
been higher and more sustained. 
Scott would have peopled Ostre 
or Vestre Slidre with many a fair 
Ellen or bold Roderick Dhu—for 
Norwegian history has dark and 
thrilling episodes, and is full of 
the material he knew how to use, 
The weird story of ‘“ Sinclair’s 
Expedition”! would have found a 
place in the ‘ Legend of Montrose.’ 





1 See Murray’s ‘ Handbook for Norway,’ Route 12, edition 1892. 
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The Norwegian peasants still tell 
their children how 900 Scots, 
marching to the aid of the Lion of 
the North, were caught in the 
defile of Kringelen in Gudbransdal 
and “crushed like earthen pots” 
by 300 peasants ; how the victors, 
after a carouse, having come to the 
conclusion that the prisoners who 
had survived the fray would be 
expensive to keep (there is some 
vraisemblance here, for no Nor- 
wegian would undertake to keep 
a Scotsman), shot them one by 
one in a barn—where the bullet- 
marks can be seen to this day— 
because of their “acts of murder, 
pillage, and incendiarism.” To the 
credit both of the good behaviour 
and prowess of our countrymen 
historical criticism has shown that 
only 300 men sailed from Dundee 
to Norway; that they “neither 
burned, murdered, nor destroyed 
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anything on their march through 
the country,” and that they were 
defenceless, or nearly so, having 
failed to meet the Netherlands 
contingent which was to have 
supplied the Scottish force with 
arms, What a story Captain 
Dalgetty would have made of it! 
Nevertheless we may be glad that 
Scott and Wordsworth wrote ina 
more widely spoken language, and 
for a greater people, than Norsk 
and Norskmann. And by greater 
I mean more numerous, for were 
there forty millions of Norwegians 
the empire of the sea would not 
be ours without dispute, and the 
hardy descendant of the Vikings 
would be a formidable rival. He 
is not, like his forefathers, a law- 
less raider; but he has inherited 
their seamanship and steadfastness 
and courage. 

P. A. Wricut HENDERSON 














The Press and Finance. 


THE PRESS AND FINANCE, 


Ir seems but the other day that 
the three kingdoms were greatly 
excited by the revelations of how 
gigantic limited liability companies 
can be promoted and set afloat, to 
the detriment of the subscribing 
public, The revelations were far 
from reflecting credit on some of 
the persons involved, and the 
larger issues of commercial and 
financial integrity which were 
opened out were really of most 
momentous importance. But whe- 
ther it be a tribute to the un- 
emotional solidity of the British 
people, or an evidence of blunted 
moral sense, the fact is undoubted 
that the public took their autumn 
holiday with undisturbed calm. 
The excitement died out, and if 
the matters that caused it return 
another day, it will be without the 
charm of novelty that always be- 
speaks public attention. Besides, 
a succession of startling public 
events have in the meanwhile en- 
grossed regard, so that all we have 
to look for now is that the latest 
financial scandal shall be decently 
buried by official process. But 
when it is interred, decently or 
otherwise, one thing is certain: 
that in due process of time these 
scandals will be followed by others, 
as they themselves succeeded to 
previous ones, only recalled now 
by good memories or almanacs, 

Meanwhile it is to be regretted 
that the effect of these revelations 
on the public mind has been so 
light and transient ; for the mat- 
ters revealed, however important in 
themselves, were still more note- 
worthy as evidences of deep-rooted 
evils: they are, in fact, mere boils 
on the surface indicating the 
presence of internal trouble that 
threatens the health of the whole 
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body politic. 


Nothing is so diffi- 
cult, however, as to stir the moral 
sense of the public to the point at 
which it passes into action, or 


compels action in others. Un- 
fortunately it is the case that the 
prevention of these financial scan- 
dals is really the business of no- 
body in particular; while as for 
any alteration in the social and 
commercial conditions that make 
the scandals, and the causes of 
them, possible, that is a matter 
so momentous and far-reaching, 
that even a parliamentary can- 
didate on the eve of an election 
would hesitate to face it. It 
seems likely that for many a long 
year to come the free exercise 
of individual liberty and the un- 
doubted right of a man to dispose 
as he will of what belongs to him, 
will provide an unfailing supply of 
victims for the dishonest financier, 
None the less, it can never be out 
of place to attempt to restrict 
the number of these victims by 
criticism and exposure of the me- 
thods of the tricksters who would 
prey upon them ; and also by ex- 
amination of all conditions that 
tend to aid these bad ends. 

And perhaps the most powerful 
agency outside the realm of finance, 
for both good and evil, is the news- 
paper press. Probably the opinion 
at present is pretty general that 
its power in matters financial has 
hitherto been employed much more 
potently for evil than for good. 
How this has come about, almost 
in spite of a large part of the 
press, is best understood by re- 
membering that the newspaper of 
to-day is a three-headed thing. 
It resembles the giant of our 


nursery books, with this enormous 


difference, that each of its heads 
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can act, and does act, indepen- 
dently of the other two, and all 
three are at cross purposes the 
one with the other. There is first 
the news-head, which, if there is 
anything in a name, would seem 
to be the most important. There 
is next the advertisement - head, 
upon whose functions the all- 
important matter of revenue de- 
pends. And then there is the 
deliberative- head, which is sup- 
posed to give the newspaper the 
character and standing it enjoys 
or strives after. By the quality 
and operations of this last head 
the monster is judged, and the 
judgments may vary between the 
two extremes of “a weighty organ 
of public opinion” and “a scurril- 
ous print.” But whatever variety 
of importance the various news- 
papers may have, or imagine they 
have, they all possess in common 
this characteristic, that there is 
not necessarily any agreement of 
action between these three heads, 
so that in almost any example you 
may take up you will find, say, a 
quack advertisement in the adver- 
tising columns, the account of a 
quack’s conviction in the news de- 
partment, and a diatribe against 
quackery in the deliberative branch. 
The religious newspaper fulminates 
. against vice and infidelity, records 
divorces and seductions with quite 
sufficient fulness, and prints ad- 
vertisements of cure-all medicines 
and worthless watches, all in the 
same issue. After all, a news- 
paper is a commercial venture, 
and the only individual connected 
with it whose duty, or interest, 
it is to embrace in one general 
view the three departments of 
opinion, news, and advertising is 
the proprietor, or, in the case of a 
body of proprietors, their accredited 
manager. A familiar notification 


warns you against writing to the 
business matters. 


editor about 
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His function is to provide his 
readers with the particular kind 
of politics and opinions they ex- 
pect to find in the portion of the 
paper allotted to him. There he 
reigns, guiding the world and 
lashing vice and evil-doing. That, 
and the way he does it, constitute 
in his idea the newspaper. If it 
happen that any of his readers, 
after replenishing their minds with 
a fine tirade against swindlers, 
should purchase some furniture or 
patent medicine, the virtues of 
which are temptingly set forth in 
the advertisement columns, and 
find that the one and the other 
differ so greatly in fact from the 
description of them as to constitute 
a deception, they must remember 
that the character of the news- 
paper is in no way involved in 
such discrepancy ; the morals are 
on the inside page. So also with 
news. It might be contended that 
public morals are not served by 
permitting the picturesque re- 
porter to expatiate with such re- 
volting particularity on murders, 
suicides, and seductions. The 
reader is to remember, however, 
that the public has to be provided 
with what it wants, or would like ; 
the moral discriminations are on 
another page. In the matter of 
news the reporters are but vehicles 
of facts: one no more expects 
moral distinctions or high prin- 
ciples from them than from a 
water-main. They distribute news 
as that does water to all and sundry 
who pay the rate. There is a 
constant supply to meet a constant 
demand, and there is high pressure 
always in the main, even if re- 
course has to be had to pumping. 
This tripartite constitution of 
the newspaper press is generally 
understood and acknowledged, not- 
withstanding its apparent anoma- 
lies, and the foolhardy man who 
should criticise it adversely at 
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this time of day and hint that 
it is not quite the best that could 
be devised for an estate of the 
realm, that it even suggests con- 
siderations not altogether consist- 
ent with the high destiny of the 
newspaper press, would draw upon 
himself such a hornet’s nest of 
contumely that he would wish he 
had let the thing alone. It is not 
in dispute, however, that a news- 
paper is a commercial venture, de- 
riving its revenues from the price 
of each issue, and the advertise- 
ments to which it gives publicity. 
Nobody, not even the editor, 
would claim that the daily or 
weekly pence which is all the 
public pay for the pleasure and 
benefit of reading its pronounce- 
ments would suffice to maintain 
him and the others in the state 
they enjoy, or be a worthy recom- 
pense for his wisdom and guidance. 
Behind him and his proprietors is 
another body of publicists alto- 
gether, and his throne is built 
upon the pills, soaps, clearing- 
sales, and impossibly cheap pianos 
which they advertise in his col- 
umns. If on occasion he smites 
hard at the pretensions of pill- 
proprietors, or waxes indignant 
at tradesmen who make large pro- 
fits by advertising goods to be 
sold at a loss, he is not blind to 
the part these play in the economy 
of his newspaper. He knows, 
however, that they acknowledge 
the tripartite arrangement, and 
cannot afford to dispense with the 
use of the advertising columns, 
however much they could wish to 
dispense with his observations. 
Besides, they have the best of it; 
for their advertisements continue 
to appear with the most persever- 
ing regularity, whereas his dia- 
tribe dies with the day of its 
publication and goes to the limbo 
of all leading articles. Here we 
speak of organs of recognised 
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standing and character, but of 
course it is a fact that in the case 
of organs of lower standing and 
smaller importance, puffs, inter- 
views, and cunning pieces of news 
are frankly bartered for adver- 
tisements, sometimes by explicit 
bargain, and often by implied 
quid pro quo. 

So long as this kind of trans- 
action is confined to lion-tamers 
and opera companies, or even to 
a new ham-and-beef establishment, 
not much harm is done. In such 
cases the chief detriment caused 
is to the ideal of a newspaper ; for 
the three-headed arrangement is a 
good one, simply for want of a 
better. Only when the public come 
to espy a golden bridge between 
the editorial room and the adver- 
tising department do they wince 
a little. The public are not very 
logical, and a trenchant editorial 
attack will often induce them to 
buy, and even swallow, a patent 
medicine which they would other- 
wise have left alone. There has 
lately entered the field of news- 
paper publicity, however, an in- 
fluence to which the lion-tamer or 
budding actor is poor compared. 
When Finance took the affair in 
hand there was bound to come 
into operation a power whose 
weapons are the most trenchant 
and persuasive that can be brought 
to bear upon humanity. And at 
a time when it threatens to ex- 
tend its attacks, and creep into 
the editorial department, to make 
itself felt in each of the three 
departments of the newspaper, it 
is not amiss to take a short view 
of what it has already accom- 
plished, and, if not carefully 


watched, will still further attain 
to. 

There lately appeared in a public 
print an article by one of those 
gentlemen who are styled City 
Editors that sets the newest of 
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new movements in financial jour- 
nalism in a very clear light. In 
substance it went to show that 
the ordinary financial record in 
the great morning dailies is deadly 
dull reading. You get a mere 
mass of bold unenlightened facts 
without comment or criticism, and 
your eye wanders wearily without 
guidance or certainty over a waste 
of tabulated figures. This, it 
seems, requires mending. There 
is, it would appear, at the service 
of the public, quite a number of 
able and instructed men of literary 
ability who wait but the word to 
enrich this dreary desert of figures 
with the flowers of sprightly com- 
ment. The day of the old, dry, 
matter-of-fact, strictly true record 
of events has passed away; and 
just as the daily murder, elope- 
ment, or divorce is spiced by 
literary art of such quality that 
the crafts of romancer and reporter 
tend ever more to assimilate, so 
the bare statement that Ham and 
Beefs moved up } must no longer 
suffice the public. Ham and Beefs 
did not move up } without reason, 
and in future you shall have a 
picturesque account of why they 
did so. Day by day the leading 
features of the “ House” will be 
laid before you: for your delecta- 
tion you shall have painted the 
leading jobbers in Ham and Beefs, 
Mineral Waters, and Chinese 
Crackers. You shall see them 
struggling, and outbidding each 
other; and next day, instead of 
the bare fact that Ham and Beefs 
have risen, you shall, by a kind of 
literary kinematography, positively 
see them rising. What we want 
is smartness and actuality in our 
financial reports: they must be 
raised to the status of suicides, 
and take precedence of fires and 
robberies. A newspaper ought to 
be interesting. 

It is a pretty prospect; but on 
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reflection it does not seem alto- 
gether new. We appear to have 
seen something of the kind in 
actual practice; and the place, if 
memory err not, was the columns 
of those least reputable of so-called 
financial newspapers. It even 
seems pretty obvious why it came 
to be there; but why any one 
should wish to lift it into respect- 
able surroundings is very far from 
being so obvious. Some sympathy 
may be spared for the Oity 
Editor who finds the fine movings 
of his imagination and an afflatus 
towards the picturesque  con- 
demned to the arid wastes of 
facts and figures; but really, in 
the matter of finance, we prefer 
him so, and we think good cause 
can be shown why he should 
remain as he is. 

The practice of the great morn- 
ing dailies to confine their financial 
news to a bare record of facts and 
movements, with perhaps an occa- 
sional hesitating hint of a cause, 
is founded on experience of what 
can result when the practice is de- 
parted from. Notorious examples 
of the way in which the enormous 
influence which comment, not to 
speak of commendation or proph- 
ecy, on matters financial can be 
turned to the basest uses, are not 
wanting in the history of the great- 
est of newspapers. The position 
of these great morning journals is 
such that they can afford to con- 
temn the bribe of advertisements. 
They can insist with withering dig- 
nity on the complete independence 
of the advertisement department, 
or if any deviation from this aus- 
tere theory is permitted, it extends 
no further than to a featureless 
notice in the financial columns of 
the new company, or fresh issue, 
whose authors would so willingly 
make a bargain of big advertise- 
ments for ever so small a recom- 
mendation to the public to support 
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their ventures. With the unim- 
portant reservation mentioned, we 
may therefore assume that those 
dignified organs find good reason, 
even in these days of keen com- 
petition, for restricting their finan- 
cial columns to a record of actual 
movements in the markets. There 
is, however, no such reserve on the 
part of the London evening news- 
papers ; they are frankly financial. 
Emulation and the demands, imag- 
inary or real, of their readers have 
forced them to adopt a more in- 
timate method of dealing with 
the movements of markets and 
operations of company - floating. 
After long resistance, the eldest 
and most staid of them all has 
been compelled to adopt the 
“City Editor” business, and his 
column is now a leading feature, 
where antique severity used to 
prevail supreme. In time, no 
doubt, the penny journal will even 
proceed to those ‘ Answers to 
Correspondents” which character- 
ise their halfpenny rivals, although 
why financial advice and halfpence 
should be so closely connected is 
not quite obvious. Such is the 
case, however; and any one who 
has studied the ways of the public 
will not be surprised at the number 
of persons who have recourse to 
these City Editors for information 
and counsel. The appeal for in- 
formation is explicable enough, 
for it is easier to write a post-card 
to a newspaper than find out 
sources for oneself. But when 
it comes to asking a City Editor 
whether certain stocks or shares 
should be bought, sold, or held, 
as the case may be, there is re- 
vealed on the part of the inquirers 
that peculiar kind of unreasoning 
simplicity which financial schemers 
of all kinds find their account 
with, It is really remarkable that 
there should be such a considerable 
number of people as these consul- 
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tative financial columns show do 
exist, who can believe that a City 
Editor knows anything more about 
the points submitted to him than 
the first man the questioner might 
meet in Throgmorton Street. It 
is even more remarkable that these 
questioners do not reflect that if 
the man who answers their inquir- 
ies in the newspaper possessed the 
foreknowledge they give him credit 
for, he could speedily become very 
rich, and raise himself far above 
the necessity of advising others 
through the columns of a half- 
penny newspaper. He is evidently 
vaguely conceived of as a man of 
enormous knowledge and wisdom, 
but still more colossal benevolence ; 
and, needless to say, the City 
Editor takes care by the tone of 
his answers to uphold a reputation 
so gratuitously and so erroneously 
conferred upon him, 

That reputation is not seldom 
enhanced by a course of attacks 
upon catchpenny ventures of the 
limited liability kind. Or it may 
be the appeals of some advertising 
brokers are exposed in their true 
character as swindles, the methods 
of the “ bucket-shop” are revealed, 
and a prosecution at law is chal- 
lenged. All of which is doubtless 
meritorious work in its way, but 
no more entitles a man to set up 
as an authority on finance than a 
detective would be on criminal 
legislation. Yet a proportion of 
readers do assuredly credit the 
smart financial writer with the 
gift of prescience; and doubtless 
they follow his advice, just as, in 
spite of the constant warnings of 
experience, they stake their money 
on the “selections” of professional 
“tipsters” in horse-racing. In 
view, therefore, of this belief on 
the part of a portion of his 
readers, and the consciousness 
which the financial writer or City 
Editor must have that he possesses 
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no special prescience, or even 
knowledge, and that if he did 
have it he would turn it (quite 
justifiably) to his own profit, the 
column of halfpenny financial com- 
ment, prophecy, and advice has 
much not to recommend it. 

Is the full-blown and dignified 
Oity Editor of the penny evening 
paper on any higher plane? Un- 
fortunately it is this somewhat 
less lively class of writer who has 
lately furnished some striking 
object -lessons of the deplorably 
base ends to which the financial 
column of comment can be turned, 
—turned to these base ends also 
without a suspicion on the part of 
the editor-in-chief or the proprie- 
tors of the paper he writes for that 
he was doing aught but performing 
an honest duty. Virtuous indigna- 
tion after the event on the part of 
the proprietors and editor-in-chief 
of the newspaper, and a deter- 
mination to probe the matter to 
the bottom, do not help much in 
the only essential point that con- 
cerns the public, which is, that 
such an occurrence shall be impos- 
sible in that or in any other 
journal. The public hitherto have 
extended to the financial columns 
of the class of newspaper here 
spoken of the same confidence 
that they give to its news and 
comment on all other matters of 
public interest. They have be- 
lieved them to be dictated by hon- 
est motives, to be free from any 
sordid consideration of personal 
benefit on the part of the writer, 
and undoubtedly many readers 
have been guided in large measure 
in their investments, purchases, or 
sales of stocks and shares. Very 
evidently the knowledge of this 
fact constitutes a huge responsibil- 
ity for a journal to take towards 
its subscribers. They distinguish 
very definitely between a_high- 
class newspaper and a journal de- 
voted to financial matters exclu- 
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sively. They make the same dis- 
tinction in the case of the week- 
lies also, the pages of which are 
accustomed to furnish them with 
such lively criticism of ventures 
concerning which it is deemed 
desirable to warn them. Where- 
fore, as has been said, such news- 
papers of repute and standing take 
upon themselves a very great re- 
sponsibility indeed. When any- 
thing occurs, therefore, to cast 
doubt upon the absolute integrity 
of the writer of the columns—when 
he steps forward from his anony- 
mity, stripped of the dignity and 
importance which the name of the 
journal whose honour he has in his 
hand confers upon him, and comes 
into public remark as an individual 
found to have had intercourse with 
promoters and jobbers—the faith 
of the public is shattered at once, 
and the journal cannot shake 
itself free from some of the igno- 
miny that attaches to such nefa- 
rious conduct. 

It was wont to be a truism that 
the newspaper press is a great 
educator: it not only sets forth 
what is happening in the world, 
but also points out the significance 
of the events for us; it saves us 
from thinking, and supplies us 
with a ready-made body of opinion. 
When a certain bishop declared 
the other day that he never read 
the newspapers, he was really 
making a most tremendous claim 
for originality and independence 
of intellect. He might be conceived 
as dispensing with news, for he 
would be pretty sure to learn what 
was passing in the world from the 
conversation of others; but the 
thought that he made all his 
opinions himself is appalling, if 
not incredible. The ordinary 
citizen, however, makes no such 
pretensions ; he frankly seeks for 
facts in his newspaper, and finds 
and appropriates opinions upon 
them at the same time. When in 
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the course of a single day you come 
across a@ dozen people all giving 
expression to the same opinion on 
a matter of public moment, you 
are to conclude that they have all 
alike imbibed it from the same 
newspaper. That this fact does 
not prevent them giving utterance 
to the opinion as if it were their 
own is another significant circum- 
stance: it is eloquent proof of the 
power of the newspaper press ; and 
whether that press be properly a 
great educator or not, there is no 
doubt it stands to most people for 
a fount of opinions which they 
swallow and the next moment be- 
lieve to be the product of their 
own proper intellects. In the 
matter of finance, particularly that 
day-to-day finance which suggests 
rapid gains or immediate profits, 
this habit of the public mind in 
relation to newspapers suggests a 
question of the highest importance. 
And in order to see clearly how 
admirably the average man of the 
world is catered for by the press, 
and all his interests provided for, 
turn to the sixpenny weeklies, 
some of which are specially strong 
in things financial. Observe the 
proportions of the matter laid 
before him. A good third of it is 
pompous personalities, commencing 
with the Court, proceeding by due 
degrees through the aristocracy, 
county squires, and members of 
Parliament, and descending gradu- 
ally by way of society ladies and 
the stage to some special details of 
the latest criminal. There is some 
literature, some art, a good deal 
of drama, an original story or 
sketch, and then a mass of sport 
and financial comment about equal 
in extent. It is not at all wonder- 
ful, when a man has once acquired 
the habit of imbibing this volume 
of news, that he should place the 
same reliance upon the monetary 
prophecies, criticisms, and asser- 
tions that he bestows upon the 
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revelations of the Prime Minister’s 
private intentions or the intimacies 
of Lady Somebody’s boudoir. There 
are a thousand reasons, however, 
why he should not do so. Let him 
surrender his faith if he likes to 
the statement that Earl So-and-so 
did not break his nose when out 
hunting, but only grazed his ear. 
Let him, if he chooses, take a 
further step (and a somewhat 
familiar one), and commit himself 
personally so far as to state that 
a friend of his, who knows Earl 
So-and-so intimately, assured him 
his nose was never touched at all, 
and his ear barely scratched. But 
when it comes to the cunning, 
though apparently guarded, recom- 
mendation to buy Consolidated Soft- 
Soap Preferences, let him beware ; 
his Lordship’s nose and Soft-Soap 
Pref.’s are not upon the same news- 
basis at all. No amount of acci- 
dents in the hunting-field, whether 
truly or falsely reported, will 
make a pennyworth of difference 
to him, the reader; whereas the 
amount of financial support which 
he and others may accord in golden 
coin to the Soft-Soap shares means 
a very large number of penny- 
worths of profit to— somebody. 
There is this very great difference 
between the two kinds of news: 
the contributor who supplies the 
correction about the Earl’s nose 
gets, say, seven-and-sixpence (let 
us be liberal) for his communi- 
cation, and that is all about it. 
He may be proud of it, cut it out, 
and paste it in an album, but 
never another penny of money will 
it yield. But with recent revela- 
tions before you, think what 
heights of integrity you have to 
presuppose before you can put 
faith in that paragraph about 
Soft-Soap Pref.’s. We will suppose 
the editor of the sixpenny weekly 
is persuaded of the incorrupti- 
bility of his Oity Editor (if he 
himself act in that capacity no 
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persuasion is necessary); we will 
further assume the integrity of 
the City Editor ; but there we are 
done. We can never know, and 
experience forbids us to believe, 
that he got his information about 
Soft Soaps from a purely disinter- 
ested source. We ought to know 
that no City Editor can possibly 
be so well acquainted with all the 
concerns he writes so glibly about 
as to justify him recommending 
any one of them. There are more 
schemes floating about than he 
can fathom, and it is really his 
misfortune that he has to provide 
matter for a newspaper which in 
his realm of finance shall have the 
same ring of unquestionable truth 
and omniscience as those para- 
graphs in the first pages. It is 
his misfortune, but it is not to be 
reckoned to him for a virtue, that 
he writes about the prospects of 
Soft Soaps as if of his own proper 
knowledge he was certain of them. 
What, although he print the state- 
ment, does he really know of that 
new battery of twenty-five stamps 
which the Never-say-Die Gold 
Mines have just erected, and 
which, when in working order, 
will make monthly dividends im- 
mediately possible? Nothing at 
all. He has only the secretary’s 
word for it, and the secretary 
does not know. Or he has 
exclusive information from the 
chairman, and the chairman may 
or may not know. You never 
can tell. All that is certain is, 
that it is somebody’s interest to 
have that announcement made 
public; and if the City Editor is 
an incorruptible man, these in- 
terested persons rejoice inwardly 
over the cheapness of the adver- 
tisement. It may be safely as- 
serted that no announcement of 
this nature ever gets into the 
newspapers but some person or 
group of persons have attached to 
it a monetary value. Whenever 
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you read that Ohinese Orackers 
have been doing well lately, and 
with the approach of the 5th of 
November are expected to break 
the record in the matter of sales, 
you may be certain that your 
purchase of shares in the company 
is the object in view. The City 
Editor in whose column the state- 
ment appears has no first-hand 
knowledge of the sales of Ohinese 
Crackers. Poor man! he must 
write piquantly about something 
every day, or week: other City 
Editors are writing piquantly, 
he has some columns to fill, 
and a reputation to maintain for 
foresight, he has to play the réle 
of Financial Omniscient, and the 
Cracker people are probably an 
honest lot,—so in it goes. Per- 
haps it turns out satisfactorily, 
and Crackers go up; and then 
your eye falls on his familiar 
chuckle, ‘Those of our readers 
who followed our hint about 
Chinese Crackers some weeks ago 
must now be congratulating them- 
selves on a satisfactory augmenta- 
tion of their investment.” But, 
perchance, Crackers do not go up, 
or even go down; and then you 
begin to perceive that the City 
Editor knows no more about them 
than you do. [f, later on, as you 
contemplate the steady fall of 
the deceitful explosives, it should 
dawn upon you that it was some- 
body’s interest to sell Crackers 
about the time that you were 
induced to buy them, you will do 
well to write that experience up 
large on the tablets of your mem- 
ory. You will thereafter profit 
by it. But do not jump to rash 
conclusions concerning the City 
Editor: he was only deluded, like 
ou. Investigation would prob- 
ably show that he did not buy 
any Cracker shares himself—that 
is not his business. Possibly, in- 
deed, his chief qualification for 
the post of Financial Editor is 























that at an earlier stage of his 
career he lost his money in buying 
things on the Stock Exchange: 
*tis better to have bought and 
lost than never to have bought 
at all. When, however, among 
the answers to correspondents you 
find the advice given to some in- 
quirer, to “let Chinese Orackers 
alone—affairs there do not seem 
in a flourishing condition at pres- 
ent,” you may be pardoned for 
thinking he might have spared 
you that. 

If in all this we seem to press 
too hardly upon the City Editor, 
who only writes to the best of his 
ability and knowledge about finan- 
cial affairs, as his colleagues on the 
staff of the newspaper write about 
politics, and society, and art, and 
literature, and the stage, and 
horse-racing, let us repeat, it has 
to be remembered that, save 
partly in the case of horse- 
racing, these other interests of 
mankind are not upon the same 
footing at all as matters mone- 
tary. “Jupiter” of the ‘Morn- 
ing Glory’ may say about the 
latest novel that it is thoroughly 
bad, and nobody should waste six 
shillings upon it; while “ Nep- 
tune” of the ‘ Evening Effulgence’ 
may opine that in interest, style, 
and conception it vies with Scott, 
and that everybody should buy 
this, the most promising romance 
of the last half-century. If you 
follow “ Neptune’s” recommenda- 
tion and buy the book, all that 
his laudation has coaxed out of 
you is six shillings, and you at 
least possess a book. How many 
Soft -Soap Pref.’s could you buy 
for six shillings, think you? 
Why, it is only slightly over a 
quarter on the price of these same 
Pref.’s, which are accustomed to 
move up or down (mostly down) 
to that extent per share at a 
bound. There is a mild amuse- 
ment said to prevail in the literary 
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world calied “log-rolling,” which 
is very reprehensible for ‘“ Nep- 
tune” or any critic in his place to 
take part in; but the amount of 
harm it can do to the purses of 
book-buyers is nearly as small as 
the amount of benefit it can con- 
fer upon the authors who practise 
it. On the other hand, the misery 
which a recommendation to buy 
stocks or shares may cause is 
incalculable. And this is precise- 
ly the consideration which should 
give pause to all concerned in 
financial subjects in the public 
press. Looked at from this point 
of view, it is seen that not 
for nothing are the great 
dailies so sparing of comment on 
this branch of public activity. 
Their politics they know will harm 
no one; their views on social 
matters will not cost any indi- 
vidual reader a penny to follow or 
reject. These concerns they deal 
with by way of reasoned appeal, 
upon which their readers may 
make up their minds, or, better 
still, appropriate the conclusions 
without troubling to make up 
their mind. But it is quite other- 
wise with the day-to-day move- 
ments which go to make up the 
finance which is alone of great 
interest to the general reader. 
High questions of bimetallisms, 
the Board of Trade returns, the 
relations of volume of exports to 
volume of imports, free trade and 
tariffs, and so forth, are over the 
heads of the ordinary man, and 
may continue to fill their allotted 
space ; but when it comes to the 
immediate prospects of Ham and 
Beefs, ah, then many a reader 
who would not face a column on 
bimetallism any more than he 
would open his school Euclid for 
relaxation, opens his mind wide, 
and proceeds to hunt for some 
indication of a profit to be made 
from operations well within his 
mental powers. 
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The contention that such read- 
ers know well enough the limita- 
tions of financial comment, just 
as they recognise those of theat- 
rical or literary criticism, is not 
a true one. ‘There is no doubt 
that the ordinary reader of a 
newspaper does not figure forth 
clearly to himself the man that 
is behind every article that ap- 
pears in its columns. On the 
contrary, the individual to him is 
lost in the greater name and re- 
sponsibility of the newspaper. 
Even where articles are signed, 
as in some quarters they are be- 
ginning habitually to be, he com- 
monly refers to something that 
struck him as being in such and 
such a newspaper. This distinc- 
tion corresponds to the actual 
facts of the case, for a writer 
with a pen in his hand and the 
public in his view is by no means 
the same person as when he sits 
in his club and talks, or writes 
private letters. With pen in 
hand for the public, the mantle 
of the newspaper he is writing for 
falls over him, with all its powers 
of sentiment, history, and respon- 
sibility. Smith’s pen-name may 
be “Neptune,” but Smith and 
“Neptune” are not by any means 
interchangeable. Nay, it often 
requires an effort on Smith’s part 
to be “ Neptune”; he knows him- 
self to be Smith, but “ Neptune” 
represents his ideals and ambi- 
tions. To such an extent is this 
the case, that when a writer has 
reached to that bad eminence at 
which he persuades himself that 
the public want to know about 
his personality, he is never so far 
from revealing himself as when 
he is professedly engaged in doing 
so. And thus it comes about 
that the sentiment of the reader 
is right when he assumes that all 
that appears in a newspaper is 
dictated by a high responsibility, 
that a writer in stating facts is 
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possessed of knowledge to bear 
them out, or in emitting opinions 
is actuated by strong reasons for 
committing himself to them and 
seeking to influence others. Ac- 
cordingly the Financial Editor 
who says to himself that his 
readers know perfectly well the 
limitations of his knowledge and 
prescience and wisdom is in 
reality degrading his position. 
He discards the very distinctions 
that promoted him to his post: 
if he in fact knows no more than 
any other intelligent man inter- 
ested in the movements which 
have their centre in Throgmorton 
Street, what in the world does he 
write about them for? No; he 
cannot get away if he would from 
the superior importance which 
most readers attach to printed 
matter. He is morally bound to 
acknowledge this state of things. 
Statements of his which, if uttered 
over a dining-room table, would 
be received with that healthy 
scepticism always doled out to 
those who presume to tell others 
something they are ignorant of, 
become gospel fact when invested 
with the dignity of print. The 
inquiries and objections which 
would be put in private are pre- 
supposed to have been put to the 
newspaper writer by himself. In 
fact, he is raised by the attitude 
of his readers to a height of 
responsibility which he must ac- 
cept— nay, more, is bound to 
live up to. This is true of 
everything in a newspaper; even 
the advertisements catch a re- 
flected light, else why should 
people continue to buy an infallible 
specific for gout which has stood 
the test of fifty years, when a 
moment’s reflection would show 
them if that assertion were true 
there would be no necessity to ad- 
vertise it ? 

In the case of the Financial 
Editor we thus see that all the 

















moral inducements to responsi- 
bility which operate, or ought to 
operate, upon the newspaper writer 
are multiplied manifold. If, as 
we are threatened, he is about to 
launch forth into greater piquancy 
and expansiveness, with the in- 
evitable result of attracting the 
public attention in a larger meas- 
ure to monetary gambling and 
speculation (for that, and nothing 
else, is the interest he is to play 
upon, the investing class being 
thoroughly well provided for as 
things are), can he fulfil the condi- 
tions upon which alone a man with 
a high sense of personal honour and 
responsibility to the public should 
write at all? We doubt it, and 
have had only too good cause 
for our doubts furnished in some 
recent revelations. A deal of 
pother is being made to distinguish 
between bribery and black-mail ; 
the truth being that they were 
whelped at the same time—out of 
Dishonesty by Avarice, a very old 
stock indeed—and have hunted in 
couples ever since. 

The qualifications for a man 
who is to write constantly on 
monetary affairs in the news- 
papers, especially if he is bent 
on being smart and interesting, 
and outvying his competitors, are 
becoming terribly trying as we 
proceed. Unless he can preserve 
his anonymity (an almost impos- 
sible thing) he is beset on all sides 
with temptations—open and under- 
hand—to prostitute his command 
of publicity to base ends. All 
around lie in wait for him the 
promoter, the director, the sec- 
retary, using the most amiable 
cunning to draw him into their 
fraternity. They know very well 
it is his business to write, and he 
must be provided with something 
to write about ; and truly enough 
he does have to write, and would 
like what he writes about to be 
interesting, and (dearest word of 
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all to the journalist’s ear) exclus- 
ive if possible. Where is he to 
get his information, if not from 
somebody who knows better than 
himself? For the City Editor is 
only a man about Throgmorton 
Street after all. The secrets of 
the Timbuctoo Goldfields are no 
more known to him than to you 
or me, nor can he get at them 
save through channels that do not 
willingly yield up information for 
the public without first consider- 
ing the benefits to be derived. 
The public are fair game for all 
financial concerns whatever, and 
the public, besides investing, are 
prone to speculate. That is the 
consideration that makes it impos- 
sible for the moralist to step in 
and distinguish between the par- 
ties to the game—Throgmorton 
Street on the one hand and the 
public on the other. Moralist is 
an old-fashioned character, and is 
never greatly welcome. The pub- 
lic do not care to listen to him 
save when they have lost heavily, 
and Throgmorton Street does not 
want his homilies in any circum- 
stances. But it is the boast of the 
newspaper press that it always has 
been a moralist—in the proper de- 
partment. If its three- headed 
constitution detracts somewhat 
from the force of its persuasions, 
that is no reason why it should 
give a keener smack of cynicism 
to its moralities by adding to 
horse-racing the far more hazard- 
ous sport of popularised finance, 
By-and-by the public will forget 
the recent colossal washing of 
dirty linen, of which the press 
garments were none of the clean- 
est. The better-class journals 
might consider, before emulation 
and competition drive them into de- 
scriptive financial reports, whether 
they had not better save the pub- 
lic from itself. The public have 
had revealed to them the golden 
bridge that leads from the adver- 
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tisement to the editorial columns. 
They have learned how reports 
in the news department can be 
manipulated to produce a desired 
impression. The foregoing pages, 
we would fain hope, will have 
shown them how enormously dif- 
ficult it must always be to put 
implicit faith in any comments of 
City Editors, because they have 
to presuppose a man of the most 
stubborn integrity, with examples 
to the contrary staring them in 
the face; a man who must nob 
only be incorruptible, but pos- 
sessed of such profound know- 
ledge of the inner workings of 
companies that what he writes 
shall represent the precise facts ; 
a man, further, whose judgment 
and perspicacity shall be so great 
that he can never be deluded by 
the thousand and one schemers 
for the public money who are the 
sources of his information. And 
he must also be a man who, in 
consideration of the moderate sal- 
ary of a financial writer, shall be 
so disinterested as to point out to 
the public the way to fortune. Is 
it likely ? 

All this sort of thing had far 
better be left in its natural place, 
the purely financial journal. Not 
so long ago the Oity courts were 
kept busily occupied by a series 
of actions that revealed a quite 
amazing state of things among 
the financial journals of London. 
Charges of black-mail, bribery, and 
every form of corruption were 
bandied about with a reckless 
freedom that suggested grave re- 
flections to the onlooker, What 
promised to be the most enlighten- 
ing of all recent cases involving 
journalists came to an unfortunate 
end in a mesh of legal procedure, 
and Truth (that most shy of all 
deities) remains obstinately at the 
bottom of her well. Meanwhile, 
the purely financial journal busi- 
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ness proceeds merrily on the old 
lines. A leading feature con- 
tinues to be the column of “ An- 
swers to Oorrespondents.” We 
must not doubt that all those 
“Tnquirers” from Brixton and 
John-o’-Groat’s are real ; but some- 
how, without being unduly sus- 
picious, it seems as if the per- 
sistent recommendations to buy 
certain shares were intended for 
other readers besides the partic- 
ular person (or shadow) replied 
to. That hesitating gentleman 
from, say, the East Neuk o’ Fife 
must not speculate, however ; oh, 
no: we never advise speculation ; 
but if he has any sound solid 
savings from laborious agriculture 
in that windy corner to invest, 
he might do worse than buy some 
Klondyke Bounders, which in 
course of time may yield a good 
return. Next day the attention 
of “Regular Subscriber” in the 
peaceful vale of Aberdovey is di- 
rected to the self-same Bounders, 
but he must not speculate; he 
must invest. A blessed word is 
Investment; but you can lose 
your money both ways with equal 
eflicacy,—only by investment, as 
opposed to speculation, you start 
by handing over the cash, and 
you receive a Klondyke Bounder 
share-certificate as a memento. 

Is this the sort of thing that 
daily journals of repute mean to 
participate in? Then let them 
set this up in standing type: 
“ Angry Subscriber.—We advise 
to the best of our knowledge and 
ability, but can accept no respon- 
sibility for the results of pur- 
chases which readers make at their 
own risk.” Another and a better 
plan would be to keep the Oity 
Editor strictly within his limits as 
a recorder of indisputable facts: 
all beyond that is a pestilential 
region of bribery, black-mail, and 
corruption. 
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NowHeEreE else do we get such a 
complete insight into the manners, 
morals, customs, and everyday life 
of England under Elizabeth as in 
the letters of John Chamberlain. 
The Pepys of the reign of the 
Virgin Queen, his literary produc- 
tions are invaluable from a his- 
torical standpoint. Each letter 
was written to some friend who 
was either abroad or in the coun- 
try, and they were penned with a 
view to giving to the absent one 
a faithful relation of what passed 
in town each day, so that on his 
return he might be immediately 
aw courant. Yet he has been 
almost entirely forgotten, and now 
literati and book-worms alone know 
who he is. As far back as 12031 
one William Chamberlain was 
sheriff of the City of London under 
the mayoralty of a certain Walter 
Browne, and in the church of All 
Hallows the Less, destroyed in the 
great fire of 1666, was a monu- 
mental inscription dated 1447, 
which ran as follows :— 

‘‘ Jesu that suffered with Passion and 
Peyne, 
Have mercy on my soul, John Cham- 
berleyne. 
And my Wyfs two 
Agnes and Jone also. 
The said John deceased, the Sooth for 
to say, 
In the monyth of December, the fourth 
Day, 
The year of our Lord God reckoned 
full evin 
A thousand four hundred fourscore and 
sevin.” 


This John may have been the 


paternal great-grandfather of the 
Letter-writer, but it is impossible 
to pronounce with certainty. 

The father of John Chamberlain 
was one Richard Ohamberlain, a 
member of the Ironmongers’ Com- 
pany, of the Merchant Adven- 
turers’ Oompany, and “free of 
Russia.” He was also alderman 
of the City and sheriff in the year 
1562-63. He married first Anne, 
daughter of Robert Downe, iron- 
monger of London and also of 
Yalding in Kent, and Marjory his 
wife, by whom he had eight sons, 
six of whom survived, and five 
daughters, two of whom survived. 
His second wife was Margaret, 
widow of Mr Bristowe, grocer of 
London, daughter and one of the 
heirs of Nicholas Hurleton (or 
Hurleston) ? of Cheshire, sometime 
Clerk of the Green Cloth to King 
Henry VIII. By her he had no 
children, The alderman lived in 
a house in Coleman Street, in the 
parish of St Olave’s, Upwell. He 
died on the 19th of November 1566, 
in the ninth year of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and was buried in his parish 
church on the 25th of the same 
month. His epitaph was in the 
church of St Olave’s,* and ran as 
follows :— 


‘*To the Poore he was liberall and gave 
for God’s sake, 

But now his Fame is plentifull and He 
an heavenly make, 

He was like one of us, according to our 
Mould, 

But now he is unlike us in Heaven 
where he would, 





1 Maitland says 1202. 


2 In connection with the Chamberlains, there is an entry in H. Machyn’s 
diary, dated December 20, 1559, of the arraignment ‘‘ in the Geld Hall of Master 
Chamberlaine captain of the castyll at Calais and of Master Hodylstone or 
Hurleston” for treason: they were both ‘cast to suffer death.” 


3 Destroyed by fire in 1666, 
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His Time was short, in Sickness rare, 
as to all is known, 

But now his Time shall long endure 
and never be cast down.” 


It is difficult to see any literary 
merit in this effusion, but no 
doubt its author was animated 
by the best intentions. 

The worthy alderman’s will, 
written in 1558 and proved in 
1567, is in Doctors’ Commons, In 
it are some curious directions with 
reference to the house in Coleman 
Street ; a legacy of £50 was left 
to his Company, “ because that I 
have heard they are in debt and 
after dell [i.e., sore pushed to 
pay].” That he was both an hon- 
ourable and honoured member of 
the civic corporation is evident 
from the various references to 
him in the diary of Henry 
Machyn (1550-63). 

Of the six sons who lived till 
manhood little or no mention is 
made in the State Oalendars, and 
John himself hardly ever refers to 
them in his letters. Their names, 
according to Miss Williams, were 
as follows: Robert, Thomas, Rich- 
ard, Alexander, John, George. Ac- 
cording to one of the Harleian 
MSS. they are: Thomas, Richard, 
Alexander, Robert, John, and 
George. Miss Williams’s order 
must, however, be the correct 
one; for in the Visitation Book 
of London, 1634, are preserved 
the arms! granted to “ Robert, 
eldest son of Richard,” &. That 
there was another brother named 
William is, however, pretty cer- 
tain. The following entry in the 
State Calendar quite decides the 
question: ‘‘ October 6th, 1589, Al- 
derney. William Chamberlain to 
his brother John Chamberlain, at 
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Robert Chamberlain’s house, St 
John’s Street, Smithfield, London.” 
The letter has reference to ships, 
and to the usual alarms of Span- 
iards descending on the coasts of 
England, from which I conclude 
that William led a seafaring life. 
Robert Chamberlain is mentioned 
two or three times. The first 
paragraph is dated May 1, 1605, 
and refers to a certificate given 
by Robert Ohamberlain in connec- 
tion with certain citizens of Lon- 
don. The next is in 1616, pur- 
porting to be an “account by 
William Butler of wood sold for 
Sir Robert Chamberlain in Sher. 
wood Forest.” So between 1605 
and 1616 Robert had been knight- 
ed. In 1617 is an entry as fol- 
lows: ‘Oct. 4. Richard Chamber- 
lain to Sir Dudley Carleton: 
sending him a present of two 
hogsheads of English beer.” 

The entries concerning George 
Chamberlain are rather curious, 
and lead me to suppose that he 
must have become a convert to 
Roman Catholicism. In one of 
his letters John mentions that his 
brother George”? has married the 
‘niece of Sir John Merricke, am- 
bassador to Muscovy,” or Russia, 
as we should call it now; but 
the State entries are as follows: 
“April 5, 1570. George Cham- 
berlain to the Duchess of Feria: 
‘In Scotland some were desper- 
ately affected Protestants.’” This 
is from the MSS. Spain in the 
Rolls House. In 1582 there is 
a “Declaration by George Cham- 
berlayne as to conveyance of letters 
to or from the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, and of the causes of his 
resort to the ambassador, whose 
acquaintance he made going from 





1 Miss Williams describes the arms 
three leopards’ faces; 2nd and 4th on 
a difference. 


thus: Ist and 3rd ermine, on a pale 
a chief two crowns, with a mullet for 


2 The sentence is as follows: ‘‘My brother George’s wife’s uncle, Sir John 


Merricke, is appointed to Muscovy,” &c. 
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London to Dover in his company 
when the Oountess of Feria went 
over.” Now this Duchess of Feria 
was no other than Jane Dormer, 
the intimate friend and constant 
companion of Queen Mary of san- 
guinary memory. In 1558 she 
was married to the Duke of Feria, 
and followed him to Flanders the 
following year. After his death 
in 1571, which occurred just after 
his appointment to the Governor- 
ship of the Low Countries, she 
continued to reside on his Spanish 
estate, and died at Madrid in 
1612. She corresponded actively 
with Mary Queen of Scots, and 
with the Popes Gregory XIIL., 
Sixtus V., Clement VIII., and 
Paul V. With such a history, 
she could be nothing but an 
ardent Papist. The question is, 
whether she succeeded in winning 
George Chamberlain over to her 
faith, and in making him a traitor 
to his queen. It is a little plot 
which it would be interesting to 
unravel, On George’s death, in 
February 1623 or 1624, John 
Chamberlain succeeded to some 
property, and a great deal of liti- 
gation followed, as was often the 
case at that period. Writing to 
Sir Dudley Oarleton on June 19, 
1624, he says: ‘*My suit in 
Chancery is not ended, tho’ I 
have done my utmost both by 
myself and my friends.” On 
February 12, 1625, however, he 
writes: ‘My Chancery suit is fin- 
ished, and so little loss, as for £567 
to go away with £400.” This is 
presumably meant for sarcasm. 

So much for John’s family : now 
for John himself. 

John Chamberlain was born in 
1553, and was baptised at the 
church of St Olave’s, Upwell, in 
Old Jewry, on the 15th of Janu- 
ary. His father’s will says regard- 
ing him :— 
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“ Because that he hath been tender, 
sickly, and weak, I would have him 
brought up to learning, hereafter 
when that he is come to some years, 
either in the university or else in 
some place beyond the seas. And I 
will commend him to my loving and 
friendly cousin Thomas Goole, that he 
have the bringing up of him.” 


John was sent to Cambridge, 
and matriculated as a pensioner 
of Trinity College in May 1570, 
but left without taking a degree. 
He was an accomplished scholar, 
conversant with French, Italian, 
and the dead languages. In 1597 
he accompanied Sir Henry Wallop 
to Ireland, which journey he men- 
tions in a letter to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, then in Paris with the 
English Ambassador, Sir Anthony 
Mildmay :— 


“The press of gentlemen will be 
great. Michael Dormer,! whom I 
cannot dissuade, and Hugh Burton, 
who hopes to be a treasurer, though 
he will have so little receipt that a 
well-saddled rat might carry all his 
accounts: his true errand is to get 
knighted before or as soon as Sir 
Peter Evers. Lady Unton is in 
parley with George Shirley of North- 
ampton or Leicestershire. Being 
weary of idleness, I am going to Ire- 
land with Mr Wallop, but will be 
back before Bartholomew-tide.” 


The enterprise for which the 
“press of gentlemen” was to be 
great was apparently the Earl of 
Cumberland’s expedition to the 
West Indies, which took place in 
the following year. 

Miss Williams says that beyond 
the three months in Ireland and a 
visit to Venice in 1610 in company 
of Sir Dudley Carleton, who had 
been appointed ambassador at the 
Venetian Oourt, John Ohamber- 
lain had never travelled elsewhere ; 
but this statement is contradicted 
by one of Sir Dudley Carleton’s 
letters to Sir Ralph Winwood, 





1 Sir M. Dormer of Ascot, cousin to Dudley Carleton. 
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dated December 12, 1610, in which 
he says: “Where (Mr John Cham- 
berlain excepted) we were all 
strangers, and he little better by 
reason of the long time since he 
passed these ways.” From this we 
may safely conclude that the 
“friendly cousin” had completed 
his educational course by sending 
his ward to the Oontinent for 
some time. This would also 
account for his proficiency in the 
French and Italian languages. He 
paid very frequent visits to the 
country-houses of his numerous 
friends, where he was a welcome 
and beloved guest; but for the 
most part he lived in London, 
whence emanated the charming, 
gossipy chronicles which were so 
highly valued by their recipients. 
The date of his death is uncertain, 
but it is generally given as 1627. 
His name is in the Commission 
for repairing St Paul’s Cathedral 
in 1620,! and there are many 
letters to various people dated five 
or six years later. In a letter 
dated January 25, 1623, he says, 
* About the middle of this month 
I began to be septuagenarius.” 
The last letter to Sir Dudley 
Carleton preserved in the State 
Oalendars is dated March 1625 or 
1626. In it he says, “I have 
kept house these two days and 
taken a little physic, more than I 
have in a dozen years before.” A 
letter of Sir Dudley Carleton’s 
(then Viscount Dorchester) to Mr 
Isaac Wake,? dated October 15, 
1630, refers to “Mr John Oham- 
berlain our good friend, who is 
with God,” which sounds as if his 
death had been of recent occur- 
rence. At any rate no letters are 
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forthcoming which bear a later 
date than 1626. 

Ohamberlain was never married, 
although many of his letters con- 
tain references to “my wife” or 
“my late wife.” The young lady 
who went by this name was Wini- 
fred Wallop, daughter of Sir 
Henry Wallop and Katharine his 
wife, daughter of Richard Gifford, 
Esquire. Winifred was married 
to her maternal cousin, Sir 
Richard Gifford of Lombourne 
in Hampshire, in 1601. Her 
“late husband’s” letters on the 
subject are rather amusing :— 


“ May 27, 1601.—I go to-morrow 
to Knebworth,? though I came lately 
thence about the middle of last terme, 
being sent for from Askott* some 
three weeks before to meet your 
cousin and Mrs Lytton at Farley ® 
about a match for my wife, which is 
since dispatcht with younge Gifford, 
a kinsman of her own.” 

In due time, his “late wife” 
calls on him to rejoice with her at 
the birth of a son and heir. He 
remarks pathetically, ‘This I 
could not, seeing that I had no 
part in it!” 

I have been unable to discover 
the origin of this custom: it was 
very frequently made use of in 
the Elizabethan period, several 
ladies being mentioned as “my 
wife” by gentlemen to whom they 
were not married. I imagine it 
to be the same kind of thing as 
the old-fashioned ‘ Valentine.” 
Messrs Cooper, in their valuable 
‘Notes and Queries,’ mention that 
John Chamberlain sat twice in 
Parliament—once for the now 
notorious Olitheroe in the Parlia- 





1 April 29, 1620. J. C. to Sir D. C. 


come forth for the business of Paul’s. . 


“We have here a great Commission 
. And for want of better, Mr Wymarke 


and myself, that am very unfit for any such employment,” &c. 
2 Carleton’s secretary : afterwards knighted. 
3 Knebworth, seat of Sir Rowland Lytton. 
4 Askott in Oxfordshire, where Mr Gent lived. 


5 Farley in Hampshire, seat of Sir Henry Wallop, Treasurer of Ireland. 
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ment that met on the 19th of 
November 1592, and, secondly, 
for St Germans in Oornwall, in 
that which assembled on the 24th 
October 1597. I can find abso- 
lutely no hint of a former parlia- 
mentary career in any of his 
letters: Miss Williams inclines to 
the belief that it was some other 
John Ohamberlain, and the prob- 
abilities certainly point that way, 
as a man would not, in all likeli- 
hood, so entirely ignore such pass- 
ages in his life. All that is certain 
is that the name appears in 
Willis’s ‘ Notitie Parliamentarie.’ 

Through the praiseworthy efforts 
of the Oamden Society a great 
number (sixty-two) of the letters 
to Sir Dudley Carleton have been 
copied from the State Calendars 
and published by them; but even 
this collection is not available for 
the general public. Dr Birch has 
published a great many! more in 
his ‘Court and Times of James I.,’ 
but I am not aware of any com- 
plete collection having been issued. 

On March 9, 1589, we find a 
“Petition of John Chamberlain 
to the Court in behalf of Richard 
Owen, of Godstone, a recusant, 
that he may have licence to return 
home, his wife being extremely 
sick, for which he offers good 
assurance not to depart above 
3 miles from his home without 
licence.” In 1597 comes the letter 
already quoted as to his journey 
to Ireland. November 8 of the 
same year he writes: “The Earl 
of Southampton hath lately lost 
1800 crowns at tennis in Paris ;” 
and December 8, “Mr Shirley 
has married Lady Unton. Poor 
as I am, I would not buy such 
another at the price.” One cannot 
help wondering what that lady 


had done to draw forth such a 
scathing remark ! 

January 17, 1599, he reports 
that— 


“Many English are come from 
Spain, set free at the young King’s suc- 
cession. He was bruised 4 the fall of 
a horse in running at the ring, for 
which he was let blood four times. 
The same day his Queen was so 
alarmed by a fire in the house where 
she was, at Milan, that she ran into 
the street in her petticoat.” 


January 31 :— 


‘The Queen’s want of money is such 
that they are fain to descend to mean 
men to get it where they can. I have 
been applied to myself to lend ; but I 
told mi that the Queen must lose 
her right where there was nothing to 
be had.” 


Which is a quite undeniable pro- 
position. 
March | :— 


“‘ Doctor Ledsam, sometime the 
Queen’s chaplain, always a giddy- 
brained fellow, has committed sui- 
cide.” 


In the next letter the peaceful 
old bachelor is filled with patriotic 
ardour :— 


‘* Asthe news increases of the Span- 
iards coming and of their designs on 
London, though not a soldier, I in- 
tend to offer myself in defence of my 
country, accompanying your cousin 
Lytton, who commands 300 men.” 


December 22, 1600, shows that 
the terrible struggles witnessed 
at the drawing-rooms of to-day 
had their counterpart in those 
times :— 


“Precedence is as much esteemed 
by women in France as in England. 
Mesdames de Fresné and de Cham- 
bourg at the first interview before 
the Queen fought and scratched one 
another cruelly.” 





* Two hundred and twenty-one to Dudley Carleton and six to Mrs Alice 
Carleton. There are a great many written to Sir R. Winwood in the ‘ Winwood 


Memorials.’ 
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What must havé been the feelings 
of the onlookers at such a scene! 
In this year appears also a letter 
from Sir Walter Oope to his 
cousin Dudley Carleton, which 
mentions “John Chamberlain’s 
ill health,” wishing that it ‘ would 
not cause him to keep early and 
late hours and to take such far 
and toilsome postings.” 

The letter dated February 3, 
1601, shows that although the 
Elizabethan period could not 
boast of a Succi or a magnetic 
lady, still there were always char- 
latans ready to amuse the credu- 
lous :— 





“‘ New experiments are made daily. 
Last week one came hopping from 
Charing Cross to St Paul’s in a sack, 
and another riding a horse on the top 
of St Paul’s steeple, and now one 
Greene challenges all comers at 
wrestling.” 


October 31 of the same year 
brings one of the rare mentions of 
his relations: “My niece Stuke- 
ley was lately brought abed of a 
sonne: but the joy lasted not 
longe, for they both vanished soon 
after.” The young lady referred 
to was probably a daughter of his 
sister Elizabeth’s, who was married 
to a Mr Hugh Stukeley, a lawyer 
of London. His other sister Mar- 
gery remained single for some 
years, but finally married Edmund 
Windham of Knefford, Co. Somer- 
set, the second son of Sir George 
Windham of Orchard, in the 
same county. 

October 1, 1603, finds him stay- 
ing with Lady Unton! at Broad 
Hinton, in Wiltshire, whence he 
writes conveying her invitation to 
Carleton to join him there: he 
seems to have forgotten his dislike 
of her for the time being. 

January 3, 1605, finds him “ tied 
by the leg at Knebworth,” but 
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cheerful enough to send the “‘ com- 
pliments of the season” to his 
friend. April 30 is distinguished 
by the fact that “a cuckoo flew 
over the pulpit in St Paul’s and 
cried out.” October 24 chronicles 
the trial in the Star Chamber of 
a goldsmith who had “ arrested 


the Countess of Rutland for 
debt. The King delights in 
catching larks.” A truly kingly 
pastime ! 


In 1606 is an entry of an undated 
letter of Dudley Carleton’s to John 
Chamberlain, in which he “ remon- 
strates with him on his love melan- 
choly.” I confess that this bald 
brief sentence has roused my 
curiosity to the highest pitch. 
Who could he have selected as the 
object of his affections? Was she 
young or old? Pretty or the re- 
verse? Fair or dark? These’and 
a thousand other questions are on 
the tip of my tongue, but I sadly 
recollect that no one can answer 
them: it was all so long ago! I 
like to think that she was young 
and lovely, and that he carried her 
memory with him to the grave: 
probably she never knew of the 
passion she inspired, and married 
somebody who drank and gambled 
and ruffled it like the best of the 
court gallants. 

In 1608 the King was on pro- 
gress, and was welcomed “ at Thet- 
ford by three cormorants on the 
steeple.” 

In 1609, on the 7th of April, 
Sir Dudley Carleton writes to Sir 
Ralph Winwood : ?— 


“Yesterday we were invited to 
Fulham by Sir Thomas _ Bodley, 
whither we went with Mr Chamber- 
lain in company. To write you news 
while Mr Chamberlain is in town, 
were ‘inmittere falsem in alienam 
messeni’; but when he is absent as 
now, he is going to keep his Easter 





She was the eldest daughter of Sir' Thomas Wroughton. 


2 Winwood Memorials. 
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with Sir Henry Fanshawe,! you shall 
have weekly such gleanings as I can 
gather.” 


This is sufficient to show in 
what estimation Chamberlain’s 
letters were held by his friends. 

August 21, is a letter from Sir 
Rowland Lytton to Oarleton, con- 
gratulating him on his appointment 
to the Venetian Oourt, and suggest- 
ing his taking Mr Chamberlain 
with him, which suggestion was 
carried out soon after. 

Dudley Carleton being in London 
at that time, Sir Ralph Winwood ” 
took his place as recipient of 
Chamberlain’s admirable com- 
munications, Thus in February 
13, 1609, we find him writing to 
Winwood to describe the Christ- 
mas masques. He adds, “The 
Queen’s jointure is increased by 
£3000 a-year out of the Customs, 
and a donation of £20,000 to pay 
her debts.” 

The next extract is interesting, 
from its connection with the un- 
happy career of Arabella Stuart :— 


“Lady Arabella’s business (whatso- 
ever it was) is ended, and she restored 
to her former place and grace, The 
King gave her a cupboard of plate 
better than £200 for a New Year's 
present, and a thousand marks to pay 
her debts.” 


The next extract will excite the 
amusement of a generation accus- 
tomed to the gigantic proportions 
of P. & O. steamers and Atlantic 
liners :— 


“Our East India merchants have 
lately built goodly ships above 1200 
tons. The King and the Prince were 
invited to the launching thereof. The 
King graced Sir Thomas Smith the 
governor with a chain in manner of 
a collar, better than two hundred 
pounds, with his picture hanging at 
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it, and put it about his neck, naming 
the great ship ‘Trades’ Increase’ : 

and the Prince named a pinnace of 
250 tons (built to wait upon her), 
‘ Peppercorn.’” 


May 2, 1610, brings rather a 
scornful letter concerning the 
rumours of war with England, 
which were then rife in Paris :— 


“We for our parts are fitter to 
skirmish with the pen than with the 
sword, and readier to uphold our side 
with words* and wishes than with 
arms or other real assistance. .. . 
Indeed it were fitter they [the Court 
gallants] had some place abroad to 
vent their superfluous valour than to 
brabble so much as they do at home: 
in one week four great quarrels. Earls 
Southampton and Montgomery fell 
out at tennis, when the Rackets flew 
about their ears: then the eldest son 
of Sir John Egerton, and Morgan, a 
lawyer’s son of good estate, the first 
was left dead in the field, and the 
other sore hurt.” 


Another quarrel took place be- 
ween Lord Norris and Peregrine 
Willoughby, and yet another be- 
tween Sir John Gray and Sir H. 
Hastings; by which it will be 
seen that the nobility of to-day 
are not quite so turbulent as 
those of that time. August 28, 
1610, brought a letter to Win- 
wood from Oarleton, in which he 
says :— 


“To make the way shorter, I have 
obtained of Mr John Chamberlain to 
make one in the expedition, and on 
Monday next, God willing, we set 
forward. . . . You may quarrel with 
me for taking him hence, whose let- 
ters gave you extraordinary satisfac- 
tion; but you shall know that Sir 
Thomas Bodley, Sir Rowland Lytton, 
and Mr Gent as well in my respect 
as his own, to put new life into him, 
were all persuaders to this journey.” 





1 At Ware Park. 


2 Ralph Winwood was employed on several embassies, and was Secretary of 


State from 1614 to 1617, when he died. 
3 She was lost on her first voyage. 


* This in reference to the notorious cowardice of the King. 


5 To Venice. 
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From which it appears that his 
health was always a subject of 
anxiety to his circle of friends. 

He returned to England in 
1611, and had thenceforth two 
friends abroad to whom he could 
send his charming chronicles, for 
they partake much more of that 
character than of that of letters, 
On the 12th February 1611, writ- 
ing to Dudley Carleton, he relates 
the following extraordinary in- 
cident :— 


“The eldest son of the Bishop of 
Bristol (Dr John Thornborough) nine- 
teen or twenty years old, killed him- 
self with a knife to avoid the disgrace 
of breeching, which his mother or 
mother-in-law (I know not whether 
Anglice, which ]) would need have put 

im to for losing his money at 
tennis.” 


Imagine such a thing taking place 
nowadays! A letter dated August 
10, 1612, written to Sir Ralph 
Winwood, gives this extract :— 


“The widowed Countess of Rut- 
land died lately, and is privately 
buried in Paul’s by her father, Sir 
Philip Sidney, and Secretary Walsing- 
ham. Sir Walter Raleigh is slandered! 
to have given her certain pills which 


dispatcht her.” 


The arrival in England of the 
Prince Palatine to marry the 
Princess Elizabeth was duly re- 
tailed to the absent friends, and 
the generosity of the bridegroom 
elect much praised. January 9, 
1612. To Sir Ralph Winwood :— 


“The Prince Palatine was very 
royal in his presents this New Year's 
tide. He gave his bride jewels worth 
£30,000, consisting of a diamond tiara 
and ear-rings and chain, and two 
pearls, the biggest in Christendom.” 


Writing to the same on the 29th 


of the same month, Chamberlain 
informs him of the death of their 
mutual friend Sir Thomas Bodley, 
whose memory was not cherished 
so much by his contemporaries as 
it is by the public of to-day, if one 
may judge by what follows :— 


“He was so carried away (if a man 
may say so) with the vanity and vain- 
glory of his library that he forgot 
all other respects and duties, almost 
of conscience, friendship, or good 
nature, and all he had was too little 
for that work. I cannot learn that 
he hath given anything, no, not a 
good word, nor so much as named any 
old friend he hath, but Mr Gent and 
Tom Allen, who, like a couple of 
almsmen, must have his bed and his 
second gown and his best and his 
second coat; but to cast a colour or 
shadow of something upon Mr Gent, 
he says he forgives him all he owed 
him, which Mr Gent protests to be 
never a penny.” 


The Tom Allen mentioned in this 
letter was a great and universal 
scholar, and a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. According to 
Dr Birch, he died at the age of 
thirty,? on the 30th September 
1630. I fancy, however, that Dr 
Birch has made a mistake in his 
dates, and that “Tom Allen” is 
identical with a Mr Thomas Allen 
whose tomb and epitaph were in 
the church of St Martin’s, Lud- 
gate, in the ward of Farringdon 
Within. The epitaph ran as fol- 
lows :— 


“Here lieth the body of Thomas 
Allen of London, Gent., who died the 
22nd Oct. 1632. Divers of whose 
ancestors have been interred in this 
church. 

“No epitaph need make the just man 
famed ; 

The good are praised when they are only 
named.” 





1 Raleigh being in disgrace, no slander was too vile for those who wished to 


curry favour with James. 


2 J. C. speaks of him in a letter dated 1608, as coming to London in company 
with Sir M. Dormer and Mr Gent. According to Birch, he would then have 
been eight years old! This is obviously incorrect. I prefer to think it is a mis- 


print, and for thirty to read fifty or even more. 
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I feel sure that there must be 
some mistake in his age as given 
by Dr Birch: for so young a man 
would hardly have been on in- 
timate terms with men so much 
older than himself as Mr Gent, 
Sir Rowland Lytton, John Cham- 
berlain himself, and all the other 
members of this circle of friends. 
All the intelligence concerning 
Sir Thomas Bodley is repeated in 
a letter written to Mrs Alice 
Carleton, sister to Sir Dudley, and 
then residing with him in Venice. 
Concerning the few and scanty 
legacies that were left, he adds: 
“But let good nature go, if he 
had any regard of conscience 
towards his wife’s children, by 
whom he had all his wealth.” 
Sir Thomas had married Anne, 
daughter of Mr Carew of Bristol, 
and widow of a Mr Ball. No 
doubt both her father and hus- 
band were rich merchants, and as 
she had children by her first hus- 
band, her money should have been 
left to them, instead of which— 


“All this for a vainglory and show of 
good deeds, for he hath given about 
£7000 to his library at Oxford and 
£200 to Merton College, besides 
mourning to all the students, from 
the highest to the lowest.” 


Such conduct so disgusted our 
worthy friend that he concludes 
his letter in the following terms :— 


“This and such like makes me to 
know and esteem the world, such as it 
is, nothing but vanity, and in that 
meditation I will leave and commit 
you to God.” 


Mrs Alice Carleton came in for 
the replica of one or two letters 
written to Ralph Winwood, for 
the next letter addressed to her 
contains the same intelligence as 
one written five days later to him 
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—viz., the description of the wed- 
ding of Princess Elizabeth and 
the Prince Palatine :— 


“The bridegroom and bride were 
both in a suit of cloth of silver, richly 
embroidered with silver, her train 
carried up by thirteen young ladies 
or lords’ daughters at least, besides 
five or six more that could not come 
near it. The bride was married in 
her hair, that hung down long, with 
an exceeding rich coronet on her head, 
which the King valued the next day 
at a million of crowns. ... The Queen 
all in white, but not very rich, save 
in jewels. The King, methought, was 
somewhat strangely attired in a cap 
and feathers, with a Spanish cape and 
a long stocking.” 


This reads as if his Majesty had 
forgotten the second stocking!! 
The lords and ladies of the Court 
had all donned their best apparel, 
and our old gossip tells us that 
‘Lady Wotton! had a gown that 
cost fifty pounds a-yard the em- 
broidery. . The Lord Mon- 
tacute bestowed £1500 in apparel 
for his two daughters.” ? 

Before leaving England with his 
bride, the Palsgrave made many 
rich gifts to her family, and ina 
letter to Sir R. Winwood Cham- 
berlain describes 


“an exceeding fair Carosse made in 
France, which was given to the Queen 
by her son-in-law. It was of pale- 
coloured velvet, richly embroidered 
with gold and silver, both within 
and without, with six horses and 
two coachmen, all in the same livery, 
and the wheels and all the iron-work 
richly gilded and curiously wrought, 
valued at eight or nine thousand 
pounds at least.” 


The liberality of the Palsgrave to 
the other members of the family 
and of the royal household is the 
subject of another long letter. 





’ Hester, daughter and co-heir of Sir William Puckering. 
2 It is also mentioned that nobody was admitted to the ceremony ‘that wore 


a fardingale, which was to give more room.” 
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To return to our friend Sir 
Thomas Bodley, whose eccentric 
will (to put it mildly) created 
such consternation amongst his 
acquaintances. In a letter to 
Ralph Winwood, dated February 
10, 1612, we get another little 
piece of news about him which 
certainly does not tend to improve 
his reputation :— 

**Sir Thomas Bodley hath written 
his own life, not leaving out the least 
minutezze nor omitting anything that 
may tend to his own glory or com- 
mendation: he hath not mentioned 
his wife or that he was married: 
whereby you may see what a mind 
he carried and what account he made 
of his best benefactor.” 


A letter to Dudley Oarleton, 
dated November 19, 1612, relates 
a curious incident which occurred 
after the death of Prince Henry, 
who, it was confidently asserted 
by many people, was poisoned by 
Viscount Rochester :!|— 


“The same day sevennight he [the 
Prince] died, there fell out a very 
ridiculous accident. A very hand- 
some young fellow, much about his 
age, and not altogether unlike him, 
came stark naked to St James’, 
where they [the Court] were at supper, 
saying he was the Prince’s ghost come 
from Heaven with a message to the 


King. Some say he is simple, some 
mad. He belongs to one of the Chan- 


cery. They gave him 2 or 3 lashes, 
which he endured as it seemed with- 
out sense, and kept him, naked as he 
was, all night in the porter’s lodge.” 


Mrs Alice Carleton was the 
recipient of a letter dated Feb- 
ruary 4, 1613, which gave her 
the following news, showing how 
extravagant in some things ladies 
of that period could be :— 


“The Countess of Salisbury [Cath- 
erine Howard] is brought abed of a 
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daughter, and lies in very richly, the 
hangings of her chamber being white 
satin embroidered with gold and silver 
and pearls valued at £14,000.” 


A somewhat large sum for the 
occasion surely ! 

The following extract is of rather 
a different kind, but equally char- 
acteristic of the period :— 

“The other day there was an en- 

counter between Hutchinson of Gray’s 
Inn and Sir German Poole, who, 
assaulting the other upon advantage, 
hurt him in three or 4 places and 
cut off three of his fingers before he 
could draw his weapon, Whereupon, 
enraged, he flew upon him, and get- 
ting him down, bit off a good piece 
of his nose, and carried it away in 
his pocket” ! ! 
Rather a contrast to these savages 
is afforded by the one noble deed 
of Lord Rochester, who, when 
asked for money as a loan to his 
royal master, “sent for the officers 
of the receipt, and giving them the 
key of his chest, told them to take 
all that he had for his King’s use, 
twenty-four or twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds in gold,” ? 

Gambling and brawling seem to 
have been the chief amusements of 
the young men of that day. “Sir 
John Whitbrooke was stabbed and 
killed in the Fleet by Broughton, 
one of his fellow-prisoners.” Al- 
though Sir John had requested to 
be separated from his room-mate 
on several occasions, he “ could not 
obtain separation from such an 
unruly chamber-fellow,” probably 
because he had not the where- 
withal to bribe the jailer. Losses 
at play were usually heavy : “‘ Lord 
Walden lost in one day £1500 at 
bowls at Hackney and £400 or 
£500 two days before. My lord 
of Montgomery won most of it.” 





1 With the knowledge, and some say at the instigation, of the king. 


2 No doubt this was merely ‘‘a sprat to catch a whale.’ 


’ 
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SOME EXPERIMENTS IN AMATEUR FARMING. 


‘** Let me have men about me that are fat : 
Sleek-headed men and such as sleep o’ nights.” 


Hap Julius Cesar lived some 
1900 years later, he might readily 
have found means of satisfying 
this modest ambition by frequent- 
ing our country fairs and selecting 
from our English graziers a few 
choice specimens to form his court. 
There were few Cascas among our 
farmers thirty years ago, and few 
of them even in these modern days 
of agricultural depression wear on 
the surface a lean and hungry 
look. Rather has it been their 
honest pride to carry into practice 
the precept, ‘‘ Who feeds fat oxen 
should himself be fat”; and if 
they do not always succeed in 
this, the healthy appetites dis- 
played at a farmer’s “ordinary” 
show that it is not for want of 
trying. ‘A bit as won’t bend, 
please, mister,” quoth one worthy 
farmer in our hearing as he sent 
up his plate for a fifth helping off 
a round of beef. 

In our childhood we used to 
regard with admiring gaze the 
portly figures of the two village 
churchwardens, farmers both, sub- 
stantial in every sense of the word, 
elderly men with bald heads and 
jolly red faces. It may have been 
—for so we have since heard—that 
alcohol had lent an adventitious 
aid to enhance the ruddiness of 
features. But in those days we 
were fortunately too young to hear 
or too innocent to credit the 
whispered aspersions on the charac- 
ters of our heroes. So we admired 
the red faces, and as being, like 
most boys, tallow-faced ourselves, 
envied the owners of a happier 
complexion. And especially did 
we admire the more portly of 
the pair, not merely because he 


was the finer figure of a man, but 
the rather that by way of uni- 
formity he sported a red waistcoat 
with brass buttons, two of which, 
by the way, were always left un- 
fastened except upon state occa 
sions. How supremely uncom- 
fortable, we know, alas! too well 
now, must the old gentleman 
have felt when the state occa- 
sion arose, and how painful the 
effort of fastening those two lower 
buttons when he carried round the 
bag on the first Sunday of each 
month ! 

Saturday, too, was a great day 
in our week ; for then we could 
watch, not only our two especial 
heroes, but many others of the 
same stamp, jogging to market on 
their fat cobs or driving helpmeets 
as substantial as themselves in 
gigs ostensibly licensed to carry 
not more than two passengers. 

And so it came to pass that at 
a very early period of our exist- 
ence we had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that tinkers, tailors, plough- 
boys, apothecaries, and other 
professional gentlemen were one 
and all but poor creatures as com- 
pared with our ruddy-faced and 
well-conditioned farmers. There 
was one never-to-be-forgotten occa- 
sion, too, when an old Welsh tenant 
invited us to go and witness the 
slaughter of a chicken destined for 
the following day’s dinner, and 
softened the severity of the 
paternal veto by whispering in 
our ear, “Never you a-mind, 
young master; next time as ever 
you come along this way you shall 
have a little knife and kill a duck 
yourself.” What boy with such a 
prospect in front of him would not 
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incontinently make up his mind to 
become a farmer ? 

Such, at all events, was our 
dream, a dream pleasant enough 
while it lasted. But, alas! for the 
realisation, when the necessity of 
having to utilise some twenty or 
thirty acres of pasture-land made 
us turn our attention to amateur 
farming on a small scale. And 
how vividly did that scene in the 
Welsh farmhouse recur to our 
mind when, some thirty years 
later, as we were sitting in our 
smoking-room thinking about any- 
thing else rather than cold-blooded 
murder, a maid suddenly entered 
the room and accosted us, 

“Tf you please, sir, the cook 
says that those chickens have not 
been killed and the men have gone 
home.” 

We remembered then that we 
had promised to have the chickens 
killed and had forgotten to give 
the necessary instructions, 

“Tell Mrs Storer to wait till to- 
morrow and they shall be killed 
first thing.” 

The maid vanished only to re- 
turn a minute later with the 
unwelcome intelligence that that 
awful potentate the cook declined 
any form of compromise. 

‘“‘“Mrs Storer says, sir, as she 
can’t wait till to-morrow, and will 
you please kill the chickens your- 
self?” 

In our perplexity we sought out 
our partner, a man of small per- 
sonality but iron nerve. Weknew 
him to be fond of experiments, 
and now suggested that he should 
make a new departure in the way 
of killing those chickens. At first 
he absolutely declined the office. 
Finally, however, after much per- 
suasion, he consented to meet us 
half-way and to kill one of the 
pair. And on mature deliberation 
we made up our mind that it 
might be less harrowing to our 
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feelings to harden our heart and 
kill one chicken than to incur the 
everlasting displeasure of the cook, 
—a perfect treasure in her way, but 
a treasure with a temper. 

As we walked towards the 
poultry-house we meekly inquired 
of our partner in crime — our 
accessory before the fact would 
perhaps be his legal denomination 
—how he proposed to do his share 
of the work. 

“ Why, break its neck of course. 
How else could you do it?” 

We suggested decapitation as a 
more speedy process, but added, 
that as he knew so much about it, 
he might just as well operate on 
the pair. 

“No, no,” he retorted; “a 
bargain is a bargain, and you have 
got to kill one, and you can do it 
in any way you like, but mine is 
the proper way.” 

The reader, if he or she has 
fathomed correctly the depths of 
the perversity of human nature, 
will hardly require to be told that 
this remark absolutely decided us 
in favour of decapitation. 

We reached the henhouse, when 
each collared a cockerel and car- 
ried it to the woodyard, the scene 
of execution. There our partner 
firmly clutched his victim by the 
neck, pulled till he was red in 
the face, and after a considerable 
struggle threw the bird on the 
ground, where it lay a motionless 
heap. 

‘‘There!” he gasped out trium- 
phantly, ‘‘ he is as dead as a door- 
nail: it is perfectly simple.” 

‘So is this,” we retorted as we 
dexterously beheaded our victim 
on the wood -block and threw it 
down. 

“T don’t know so much about 
that, — he’s uncommonly lively 
still;” and, hideous to relate, the 
headless creature gave several con- 
vulsive jumps. 
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‘It’s only spasmodic,” we re- 
plied, “he does not feel.” And 
we still hope that such was the 
case. But it was not pleasant to 
watch, and we were intensely 
relieved when the movement came 
to an end. 

‘Now there is no doubt,” re- 
sumed the Professor, “that my 
bird was killed straight off. It is 
like a man who is hung; there is 
absolutely no sensation when the 
vertebral cord is broken: be- 
sides, he looks better, and—eh— 
hulloa !—I say, look here—where 
is it?” 

Ir having recovered from a 
temporary fit of asphyxiation, 
was walking about the yard 
apparently looking for something 
to eat. To make a gruesome 
story short, it was eventually 
decapitated. 

The cook did, we were told, 
make some unnecessary remarks 
about the personal appearance of 
those chickens; but we had 
learnt a lesson, and have never 
since that day neglected to give 
the necessary orders for an execu- 
tion. 

We cannot conscientiously say 
that we ever made a fortune out 
of the poultry - yard, though we 
read many books that informed us 
that a hen ought to lay at least 
& sovereign’s worth of eggs in the 
year, and that her keep should 
never cost more than 5s. It was 
our bad luck that we never met 
with that particular class of hen. 
The one stroke of good business 
that we ever did was the sale of a 
batch of thirty half-grown cockerels 
to a neighbouring farmer at 1s. 6d. 
each ; and even then, as we had to 
catch every individual bird on a 
very hot summer afternoon, we 
may fairly say that we earned our 
money by the sweat of our brow. 
Then, again, our factotum, Alfred, 
who had taken good care to be 
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out of the way while the catching 
was going on, did his best to damp 
our satisfaction. We had just 
deposited the last and most active 
of the cockerels in an open hamper 
with his brethren, and were rest- 
ing from our labours, hot and 
uncomfortable, when Alfred put 
in an appearance 

“ And what be you a-going to 
do with that lot ?” he inquired. 

“Sold them to Mr Moore,— 
sold him thirty cockerels.” 

“Why,” said Alfred, after a 
prolonged stare at the basket, 
“half on ’em beant toms at all ; 
best part on ’em be pullets.” He 
always pronounced the last word 
to rhyme with mulilets. 

‘Well, get another basket and 
sort them yourself,” we suggested, 
feeling that it would never do to 
have Alfred going about the 
village and telling his cronies 
that we did not know a tom 
from a pullet. Handing a bird 
from one basket to another was 
just the sort of work that suited 
Alfred; so, after another long 
stare at our prisoners, he stumped 
off, fetched another hamper, and 
commenced operations. We stood 
by and watched for half an hour 
while he sorted the birds, keep- 
ing up a running commentary to 
himself. 

“He be a tom, as I’ve heard 
him crow; and he be a tom, as I 
knows him by his comb; and he 
be a tom right enough, as his 
tail’s a-growing of ;” and so on 
through the whole thirty. 

“Well,” we remarked as he 
finished and stood mopping his 
forehead as if he had been doing 
some really hard work, “ where are 
your pullets, Alfred?” 

‘‘T never said as all on ’em was 
pullets, and I don’t know as any 
on ’em be,” he answered after a 
prolonged pause. “What do he 
give for ’em ?’ 
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* Kighteenpence apiece.” 

‘And there’s thirty on ’em.” 

‘Well, then,” another pause, 
“that’s thirty shillin’ and fifteen 
shillin’, Well, that’s,” another 
pause, “two suvrins and five shil- 
lin’, ain’t it?” 

“ Well, yes, Alfred, it is.” 

“Well, then, you see as he pays 
you. And now I’ve got to go 
and feed my pigs, as I can’t stand 
messing about here all day.” And 
with this parting advice Alfred 
loafed off to a more congenial 
occupation. 

My pigs, as Alfred was pleased 
to call them—our pigs by rigbt 
of purchase—probably paid their 
way so far as their own board and 
lodging went. Whether they con- 
tributed much towards the cost 
of Alfred’s valuable services, and 
whether the hours he spent in 
scratching a pet sow’s head were 
really profitably employed, are 
points on which we are still 
a little dubious. Alfred had a 
theory that scratching a sow’s 
head kept her in a good temper, 
and had the effect of making her 
produce abnormally large families. 
And it was a fact that she gener- 
ally did contrive to have one more 
pigling than nature had intended 
her to rear. 

“Pore little crittur,” Alfred 
would remark on these occasions ; 
“un would starve if ’twas left to 
old Bess, and so I'll just take it 
home along o’ me.” 

And after going home “along 
o’ Alfred,” Ginx’s baby never re- 
appeared. We believe that until 
the time came that old Bess did 
her duty again, and there was 
another “pore little crittur” on 
the highroad to starvation, the 
little outcast played the part of 
ewe-lamb in Alfred’s establish- 
ment, eating of his own meat and 
drinking of his own cup. Pro- 
bably later on, when its successor 
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in office had been duly installed, 
the deposed favourite was to be 
found at supper after the manner 
of Polonius, ‘‘not where he eats, 
but where he is eaten.” 

The lying-in of the old sow was 
a great event; indeed, as on the 
occasion she and Alfred always 
consumed between them a gallon 
and a half of the strongest and 
oldest ale that the village public 
could produce, they must have 
had what is commonly called a 
high old time of it. We can, 
however, conscientiously say that 
we never saw old Bess the worse 
for liquor. 

Another great event was the 
arrival of the pigman either to 
buy or sell. Then most of the 
establishment used to turn out to 
have their say in the matter, and 
negotiations were sometimes pro- 
tracted into a second or even a 
third day. We advisedly give to 
this one gentleman the title of 
the “pigman,” because although 
some half-dozen individuals used 
to come at intervals, loaf about 
the sties, and make disparaging 
remarks about our pigs, we always 
knew that it was the “ pigman” 
who really meant business, and 
that he virtually acted as middle- 
man between ourselves and other 
pig-fanciers or butchers. Probably 
he bested us a bit in the long-run, 
but at any rate he gave us plenty 
of fun for our money. When he 
was a buyer he always appeared 
with a small bag containing, as 
we knew, the outside price that 
he was prepared to give. Only 
once that we remember did we 
ever have occasion to believe that 
we had really got to the bottom 
of that bag. 

Not once only, but at least a 
dozen times, did the conversation 
run on almost identically the same 
lines. 

“T thought, as I were a-passing 
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by, as I’d just step in and have 
a look at they pigs o’ yourn, 
mister.” 

“Well, look at them then.” 

“Terrible bad market pigs is 
just now—terrible bad, to be sure ; 
well-a-nigh sinful I call it.” 

“Then I shouldn’t buy any if I 
was you.” 

“ And whoever said as how I 
did want to buy any pigs? I 
don’t want to buy no pigs, not I. 
Messed up with plenty o’ pigs 0’ 
my own without wanting no other 
folk’s. I only steps in as I were 
a-passing by, just to look at ’em.” 

* Well, you can look as long as 
you like; there’s no charge for 
looking.” 

If an hour later he was still to 
be found on the premises, we knew 
that he had a customer on hand 
to whom he had practically sold 
the pigs. He would commence 
the assault by strolling up to us 
and casually observing, “ They pigs 
of yourn ain’t up to much, mister,” 
a remark of which we naturally 
take no notice. Presently would 
come: “ Now, I'll tell you what 
I'll do, mister. I’ll give you five 
pounds for the lot, and ast” (he 
always preferred to spell “ask” 
with a ¢) “no questions.” 

Silence was obviously the best 
retort to this insinuation, that we 
had either stolen our own pigs, or 
that the animals were inoculated 
with some infectious disease. After 
a time he would wax impatient. 

“Well, mister, if so be as you 
don’t want to sell they pigs, I 
don’t know as I wants to buy 
’?em.” 

** No one ever asked you to buy 
them. You said that you wanted 
to look at them, and you have 
done it. Good morning.” 

The pigman would put his hands 
in his pockets, and stroll off down 
the yard whistling. Then just as 
he reached the gate he would stop, 
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meditate for a moment, and then 
return quite briskly, as if a new 
idea had suddenly occurred to 
him. 

‘Look here, mister, I'll tell you 
what I’ll do. You shall have five 
pound ten for them, and here’s the 
money ;” and out would come the 
bag. 

“T’ll take what you’ve got in 
the bag for them.” 

** You don’t know what’s in the 
bag, you don’t; you don’t know 
as there’s a suvrin there, no more 
don’t I.” 

* All right, I'll chance that. 
Hand over the bag and you shall 
have the pigs.” 

“No, I ain’t agoing to do it 
that way,” with the grin of a man 
who feels that he is going to do 
business at last. ‘‘ Now how much 
do you want for them?” 

“‘ Six pound ten we said, wasn’t 
it, Alfred?” and Alfred would 
scratch his head and put it in his 
own language. ‘‘ Yes, it were six 
suvrins and one half-suvrin, and 
worth every farden of it: I knows 
what they’ve had.” 

“Well,” the pigman would say 
in his most insinuating manner— 
“ well, mister, and if I were to give 
you six pound ten, how much 
would you give me back?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Nothing, you says! Ah, I 
knows you better ; you and me has 
traded before. I knows you'll 
give me back a shilling ;” and we 
would give back the shilling, know- 
ing that it would be spent in treat- 
ing Alfred at the public-house just 
over the way. 

On the day that we claim to 
have seen the bottom of the bag 
there were five pigs for sale, and 
after a long negotiation, more than 
once interrupted by journeys to 
and from the yard-gate, the price 
was left hovering between 24s. 
and 25s. The pigman, apparently 
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thinking that near enough, had on 
a sweltering hot day, with infinite 
trouble and much exertion, caught 
the five piglings, obstinate and 
vociferous to a degree, and packed 
them in his cart. Then out came 
the bag, and he tendered us £6. 
We claimed the extra shillings, 
and after many words he declared 
himself off the bargain and un- 
packed the pigs. When they were 
all running about the sty again in 
a wildly excited frame of mind we 
gave in the shillings, feeling that 
it was well worth the money to 
watch another hunt, and convinced 
that unless his bag was really 
empty the pigman would not have 
been willing to let his previous 
exertions go for nothing. 

In justice to the great Alfred, 
one eminently successful sale 
should be recorded. We had a 
monstrous fat pig for sale at Christ- 
mas, an animal of which Alfred 
was vastly proud. On it had been 
expended several sacks of barley- 
meal, and we should be sorry to 
say how many hours of scratching. 
The pig had responded kindly to 
the treatment, and a day came 
when Alfred assured us ‘he 
wouldn’t get no forrarder.” A 
long and thirsty discussion between 
Alfred and a local butcher who 
hankered to buy the pig likewise 
seemed to ‘‘get no forrarder.” 

“It won't go no more than 
twenty score, I knows,” said the 
butcher. 

‘**T knows as un will,” responded 
Alfred. 

* Ain’t worth not a penny more 

‘than six pounds,” 

“‘T knows as un are.” 

“?Tain’t not what you'd calla 
first-class pig.” 

“*T knows as un is.” 

* Might have done with another 
sack of meal.” 

‘‘T knows what un have had.” 
This style of conversation is apt 
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to grow monotonous, and so at last 
we interfered, and suggested that 
the pig should be killed and sold 
by weight, an arrangement which 
at the time found favour with both 
parties. Later on the butcher, 
finding that he had to pay about 
a sovereign more than we had 
originally asked for the live animal, 
tried to back out of the bargain. 
But we were obdurate and Alfred 
triumphant. 

“T know’d what un had had, 
and don’t you give him back 
nothing neither. He won’t want 
to come this way no more. That 
pig were well-a-nigh mullocked up 
with fat,” 

So we exacted the uttermost 
farthing. 

Once we tried a speculation in 
beasts, buying from a highly re- 
commended dealer, who used to 
look in every fortnight and cheer 
us with the news that stock was 
terribly low, and that our animals 
were going back. Possibly they 
took too much exercise, as they 
were constantly jumping the rail- 
ings into our kitchen-garden, and 
doing what Alfred called ‘ oxing 
about all over the place.” It 
was more satisfactory from Al- 
fred’s point of view when, having 
finished our stock of winter 
greens, they took to jumping the 
fence at the other end of the 
field and taking walks in the 
country. For then it was a 
pleasant change of air for Alfred 
to go and look for them, and he 
used once a-week to present us 
with a slip of dirty paper thus 
inscribed : ‘To buoy for helpin’ 
on me fur to drive they beasties 
‘ome, one shilling.” The neigh- 
bouring farmers did not seem to 
see the matter in quite the same 
light, and were inclined to grumble ; 
bat as Alfred philosophically re- 
marked, “’Tain’t no manner 0’ 
good taking no count of what they 
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says, so long as they never does 
nothing.” 

That the balance-sheet of those 
beasts worked out so badly was 
partly owing to the circumstance 
that one of them swallowed a golf- 
ball—a most unnecessary and, alas! 
fatal proceeding. As we really 
could not undertake to pick up 
every single golf-ball that chose to 
hide itself in the long grass, it 
came to be a matter of choice 
between golf-playing and stock- 
keeping; and as the former 
promised to be the more econo- 
mical game of the two, we shortly 
gave up the latter. 

Then we had a spell of sheep- 
grazing, and hit upon the driest 
summer on record to start pro- 


ceedings, with the result that the - 


animals, after finishing off all our 
carnations and our neighbour’s 
vetches, were sold at a loss. 

Finally, we under-let our grass- 
land for about two-thirds of the 
rent we paid for it, and found that 
we were, comparatively speaking, 
in pocket by the transaction. 

But we had not even then come 
quite to the end of our tether 
as experimental farmers. There 
remained for us a fourth Georgic-— 


** Protenus aérii mellis ccelestia dona 
Exsequar: hanc etiam, Mecenas, aspice 
partem.” 


A visit at the house of a mighty 
bee - farmer had awakened the 
interest and fired the enthusiasm 
of—not ourselves, but our partner. 
According to him, bees were the 
most interesting, the most highly 
educated, and the most profitable 
of creatures. 

“They grow into money,” he 
assured us, “‘ without your noticing 
it. Of course there is a small 
initial outlay, just as there is in 
pig-farming or poultry-keeping, or 
anything else. But the profits are 
practically illimitable.” 
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And it was all worked out on 


paper for our benefit. Here is 
our prospectus :— 
Outlay—10 stocks of bees 
at 5s. . ° - £210 0 
10 hives at 10s. . m 5 0 0 
£710 0 
Returns—100 lb. of honey 
per hive at 9d. £3 15 0 


£3, 15s. x 10 = £37, 10s. ; 


which, as the managing director 
calculated, would pay us 400 per 
cent on our capital, leaving an 
ample margin for depreciation and 
to form a reserve fund. 

** And how about getting stung, 
and the doctor’s bill?” we in- 
quired. 

“Oh, don’t make an ass of 
yourself. Whoever heard of bees 
stinging people who understood 
them ?” 

We pleaded that we did not 
understand them. 

“Then don’t go near them till 
you do. They won’t come after 
you.” 

Devoutly hoping that the in- 
fallible man was right, we became 
a sleeping partner in our apiary, 
and waited for a dividend. But 
one fine day we were briskly 
awakened from our torpor by 
being stung on the ear by a bee. 
Here was a clear breach of con- 
tract. We had neither meddled 
with the hives nor gone near 
them ; the bee had come after us. 
So we lodged a formal complaint 
with the managing director, who 
explained that the creature was 
one of a hive of Ligurian bees, 
which are apt to become irritable 
under certain climatical conditions. 
We really did not feel much in- 
terest in the nationality of the 
aggressor ; but after venturing to 
express a hope that the climatical 
conditions would not recur, for 
fear that we might be tempted to 
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open fire on the hives from a safe 
distance with a scatter-gun, we 
accepted the apology, and relapsed 
into our normal condition of ex- 
pectancy. It was a little solace 
to our feelings, at any rate, to 
know that the malicious little 
insect that had attacked us was 
dead: we had squashed him, caught 
in flagrante delicto. But when 
we found, rather to our amuse- 
ment, that the managing director’s 
sympathies were entirely on the 
side of the bee, we thought it 
prudent to suppress the fact of 
the squashing. 

“Did he leave his sting in 
you?” inquired the managing 
director, with a great show of 
interest. 

‘“* How the devil should I know? 
and what difference does it make ?” 
we replied rather testily. 

“Ob, all the difference in the 
world: he’ll die if he did, poor 
little beast.” 

We held our peace : sting in or 
sting out, we knew that the “ poor 
little beast ” had had his reward. 
A couple of months passed ; still 
no honey, but a complaint from 
Alfred that he had been stung 
twice —‘“ As I were a-mucking 
out the sties, and my arm was 
swelled ever so.” A mug of 
ale seemed to bring down the 
swelling, and Alfred’s ire was 
appeased. 

“Tt’s an extraordinary thing,” 
commented the managing director, 
“how those Ligurians resent any 
effluvium.” 

** Well, they'd better keep away 
from the pigs,” we observed, 
hoping the while that those bees 
had left their stings in Alfred. 

The managing director’s enthu- 
siasm continued unabated. He 
invested in a bee-veil and other 
appurtenances, and spent hours 
in muddling about with the bees, 
occasionally having field-days with 
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extraneous bee- masters. We 
rather fancy that he arrived at 
the dignity of being an Agent or 
an Associate or a Local Secretary 
of the Bee-keepers Association. 
But it came to us in the light of 
a surprise to find that he was 
making proselytes in our parish ; 
for there came a day when we 
were informed that two men from 
the village would like to see us, 
and presently the village carpenter 
and the village blacksmith were 
ushered into our smoking-room. 

“Tf you please, sir,” was the 
answer, when we inquired their 
errand, “Mr A did say as 
how if we was to come up at two 
o’clock any afternoon he would go 
through his performances with 
the bees.” 

Wondering not a little in our 
own mind what might be the 
exact nature of the performances, 
we explained that the managing 
director was unavoidably absent. 

“So the young lady said as 
he were out,” responded the car- 
penter, who acted as spokesman ; 
“but we thought, sir, as p’raps 
you'd do as well, sir, if it were 
quite convenient.” 

We hurriedly disclaimed any 
intention of mixing ourselves up 
in any business of the kind. The 
one performance that we had had 
with one bee was hardly worth 
repeating in public. But we ex- 
plained, to the best of our ability, 
that we were sure that the bee- 
professor would be much vexed at 
the idea of having disappointed 
his disciples, and promised that 
he should be forthcoming if they 
would repeat their visit at the 
same hour on the following day. 

“What are the performances 
exactly ?” we meekly inquired of 
our partner, as we told him of 
the prospective treat in store for 
him. 

“Oh, nothing much,” was the 
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reply ; ‘just a few simple things 
to make them keen. I shall drive 
a few bees for them, and perhaps 
find a queen, and, ah, a few other 
things. You had better come and 
see it,” 

It was all Greek to us, this 
driving bees and finding queens. 
It sounded very well, but we were 
rather nervous about those Ligur- 
ians and climatical conditions. 
And so, when on the following 
afternoon the Professor and his 
disciples sallied out to the apiary, 
we elected to remain indoors. 

“Take Alfred,” we shouted 
after them ; “I’m sure he’d enjoy 
it.” 

Presently, however, curiosity 
came to the rescue, and we made 
up our mind that we would go 
and watch the proceedings from 
a remote corner of the garden, 
where there was a small summer- 
house which could be utilised 
as a retreat in case of accidents. 
Not without some trepidation we 
reached our corner and looked in 
the direction of the hives. They 
were there all right; and so, we 
could see, were the bees, buzzing 
about and apparently in a state of 
unusual excitement. But where 
were the master and his pupils? 
Driving the bees across the coun- 
try, or what? We could not see 
a sign of them anywhere. So we 
lighted a pipe by way of precau- 
tion and awaited developments. 
Suddenly out of a forest of very 
thick and very prickly gooseberry- 
bushes some ten yards from us 
there crawled the carpenter, very 
red in the face, very hot, and, 
judging from his language, in a 
singularly unamiable frame of 
mind. Almost simultaneously the 
blacksmith bolted like a rabbit 
out of some tall rows of peas, and 
after casting one hurried glance 
behind him, made tracks down 
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the garden-walk, rushed through 
the gate, and was seen no more, 

Wondering at these phenomena, 
we interrogated the carpenter. 

“T hope that nothing has gone 
wrong? Are the performances 
over? And where is Mr A——?” 

‘‘Dead and buried, I hopes,” 
retorted the carpenter, viciously ; 
“and serve him jolly well right. 
Performances indeed! I don’t 
want no more of your perform- 
ances, no more don’t I reckon do 
my mate. ‘It’s quite simple,’ says 
he, and he ups with the hive and 
out they comes. One has me on 
the ear, and another has my mate 
on the lip, and—oh, damn!” he 
sprang up into the air and clapped 
his hand to the seat of his trou- 
sers, ‘“‘there’s one crawled up my 
leg now. Look out for yourself, 
governor,” and he made off after 
the blacksmith. 


Not 
‘*Pastor Aristeus fugiens Peneia 
Tempe 
Amissis . . . apibus,”— 


not Boadicea “bleeding from the 
Roman rods,” was a more sorry 
individual than was our partner 
when we next saw him. It was 
not merely that his nose was red 
and swollen and his chin decorated 
with blue-bag: his amour propre 
had been wounded ; his reputation 
as a bee-master had vanished ; his 
proselytes had relapsed. Expect- 
ing to drive bees, he had himself 
been driven; in his search for a 
queen he had caught a Tartar. 
The apiary is closed, the bee-farm 
is abandoned. Golden dreams and 
celestial gifts of honey—we did 
get one section, by the way—are 
things of the past. The great 
Alfred, a few pigs, and a hundred 
head of poultry are the sole re- 
maining evidences of a once vault- 
ing ambition. 














The Lawreate of Lincolnshire. 


THE LAUREATE OF LINCOLNSHIRE. 


LINCOLNSHIRE has come to the 
conclusion none too soon that 
something should be done to per- 
petuate the memory of Lord Ten- 
nyson in his native county. The 
birthplace of every great poet is 
naturally an object of reverence 
to his admirers; but Tennyson’s 
claims on the homage of Lincoln- 
shire, as distinct from the village 
of Somersby, where he was born, 
come to more than this, He is 
not only one of our greatest 
national poets, who in some sense 
belong to the whole world, but 
he is also in a particular sense 
the Lincolnshire poet, with a voice 
that speaks to a native of the 
English midlands in tones of 
special sweetness. That Lincoln- 
shire should have had the power 
to make so deep an impression on 
such a mind as Tennyson’s is what 
the people of that region may 
well be proud of. We have had 
other poets whose names are as- 
sociated with particular English 
counties. Blomfield and Orabbe 
are the representatives of Suffolk. 
Barnes is the poet of Devonshire. 
John Clare, of whom too little 
is known, is the Northampton- 
shire poet. Ebenezer Elliott, 
the author of ‘Corn-law Rhymes,’ 
has been called the Yorkshire 
poet. But none of these have 
done for their native fields what 
Tennyson has done for his. Ten- 
nyson possessed a mastery over 
Nature, and the power of extract- 
ing what was poetical from her 
humblest aspects, which is all his 
own. 

Not that it would be altogether 
true to describe Lincolnshire scen- 
ery as tame or commonplace—that 
is to say, exclusively commonplace. 
In the centre of the county, on 


the higher lands, some picturesque 
nooks and corners and some strik- 
ing prospects may be met with. 
But Tennyson does not specially 
single out these for his purposes. 
Scenes which are neither striking 
nor picturesque he turns to equally 
good account. He seems, indeed, 
to prefer scenery in which there 
is “character”; and this he would 
find in many parts of the county. 
But that is something different 
from mere beauty. Somersby it- 
self is situated in the wold of 
Lincolnshire, a hilly region, as 
hills are reckoned in the English 
midlands, with some large woods 
but little fine hedgerow timber. 
As in most down countries, there 
are pretty villages in the hollows 
with brooks running through them, 
but not prettier than may be seen 
in either Leicestershire or North- 
amptonshire. But Tennyson’s love 
of nature was independent of ex- 
ternal beauty. In a letter to Miss 
Sellwood, whom he afterwards 
married, he speaks of his ‘dim 
mystic sympathies” with tree 
and hill reaching far back into 
childhood. Fitzgerald thought he 
ought never to have left “old 
Lincolnshire with its Mablethorpe 
sea.” And Aubrey de Vere, in 
an appendix to the ‘ Life of 
Lord Tennyson,’ has said so much 
upon this topic that our own 
remarks on it may be all the 
briefer. 

The close connection between 
Tennyson’s poetry and Lincoln- 
shire scenery has of course been 
often pointed out, notably by Mr 
Walters in his ‘In Tennyson 
Land,’ and by Mr Francis in a 
volume of very interesting etch- 
ings published five years ago. But 
these still leave something to be 
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said as to Tennyson’s position 
among poets of this class, and the 
reasons why his native county 
should do him special honour. 

If we compare Tennyson with 
Thomson, and afterwards with 
Scott and Wordsworth, we shall 
understand his own remark about 
himself and his mystic sym- 
pathies all the more clearly. 
Thomson’s ‘Seasons’ unfold be- 
fore us a series of beautiful 
pictures. But there is little or 
no heart in them. We are re- 
minded of Elijah on Mount Horeb: 
“ A great and strong wind rent the 
mountains, and brake in pieces the 
rocks before the Lord; but the 
Lord was not in the wind: and 
after the wind an earthquake ; but 
the Lord was not in the earth- 
quake : and after the earthquake a 
fire; but the Lord was not in the 
fire: and after the fire a still small 
voice.” This is the still small 
voice of poets, Thomson’s succes- 
sors, less known to fame than 
Thomson, and it is this that we 
listen to in Tennyson when he 
sings of his native Lincolnshire ; 
where, without the inspiration of 
woody glens, glistening waterfalis, 
or purple hills, Silvanus and the 
nymphs may still be found by 
those who know where to look for 
them, 

In Thomson we have splendid 
word- painting, but no “mystic 
sympathy.” In Wordsworth and 
Scott we have the latter, but 
fostered either by scenes of excep- 
tional beauty and grandeur or 
such as are rife with historical or 
romantic interest. Cowper we 
think was the first modern poet 
of rural life who showed him- 
self independent of such acces- 
sories, and who did not love 
Nature only for her face. This 
is the true test. Cowper painted 
Nature in her plainest and most 
commonplace attire, and the plea- 
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sure which he derived from the 
contemplation of the fields and 
streams and hedgerows which sur- 
rounded Olney must have been 
due to some deeper feeling than 
we discover in his immediate pre- 
decessors. Perhaps in Oollins and 
Crabbe we may detect symptoms 
of some kindred emotion: but 
it is not the same. Any other 
landscape would have done as 
well for the “Ode to Evening” 
as the one described by Collins. 
Crabbe felt the power of nature to 
elevate or depress our spirits, and 
sometimes verges on “ the pathetic 
fallacy.” But the gloom of Orabbe 
is quite different from the softer 
melancholy with which nature at 
times affects her genuine wor- 
shippers. He too heard “the 
still sad music of humanity.” 
But with him not as with Words- 
worth ; it is “ harsh and grating.” 
And we must recur to Cowper 
if we would catch the first whis- 
pers of the new spirit which to- 
wards the end of the eighteenth 
century was breathed into English 
poetry. 

We will preface what we have 
to say of the Laureate with the fol- 
lowing quotation from Cowper’s 
“Task,” which will explain the 
foregoing observations :— 


‘*For I have loved the rural walk 
through lanes 

Of grassy swarth, close cropped by 
nibbling sheep, 

And skirted thick with intertexture 
firm 

Of thorny boughs : have loved the rural 
walk 

O’er hills, through valleys, and by 
river’s brink. 


Scenes that soothed 
Or charmed me young, no longer young, 
I find 
Still soothing, and of power to charm 
me still. 


Thence with what pleasure have we 
just discerned 
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The distant plough slow moving, and 
beside 

His labouring team, that swerved not 
from the track, 

The sturdy swain diminished to aboy ! 

Here Ouse, slow winding through a 
level plain 

Of spacious meads, with cattle sprinkled 
o’er, 

Conducts theeyealong his sinuouscourse 

Delighted. There, fast rooted in their 
bank, 

Stand, never overlooked, our favourite 
elms, 

That screen the herdsman’s solitary hut ; 

While far beyond, and overthwart the 
stream, 

That, as with molten glass, inlays the 
vale, 

The sloping land recedes into the 
clouds, 

Displaying on its varied side the grace 

Of hedgerow beauties numberless, 
square tower, 

Tall spire, from which the sound of 
cheerful bells 

Just undulates upon the listening ear ; 

Groves, heaths, and smoking villages 
remote.” 


There is in these lines a distinct 
anticipation of Tennyson. But 
the Laureate was able to do for 
Lincolnshire more than Cowper 
could do for Buckinghamshire. He 
brought to his work a more subtle 
poetic faculty and a more powerful 
imagination than Oowper’s, and he 
drew from the grey downs and 
marshes and slow sandy streams 
among which he had been bred 
poetry of as high an order as 
Scott and Wordsworth drew from 
scenery of the rarest beauty. 
His “Ode to Memory,” among his 
earliest poems, is the keynote to 
much that follows. When he calls 
upon his own memory, he does not 
summon her from waterfalls and 
purple cliffs :— 


‘*Come from the woods that belt the 
grey hillside, 
The seven elms, the poplars four 
That stand beside my father’s door, 
And chiefly from the brook that loves 
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To purl o’er matted cress and ribbed 

sand, 

Or dimple in the dark of rushy coves 
Drawing into his narrow earthen urn, 
In every elbow and turn, 

The filter’d tribute of the rough wood- 

land, 
O! hither lead thy feet ! 

Pour round mine ears the livelong bleat 

Of the thick-fleeced sheep from wattled 

folds, 
Upon the ridged wolds.” 


Tennyson had ‘associations ” with 
the elms and the poplars and 
the brook. One can see that he 
truly loved each one of them; 
and the whole picture is Lincoln- 
shire to the core, So is the de- 
scription of what we take to be 
the same brook in the poem just 
quoted, from “In Memoriam.” 
We know the midland brooks well, 
and no poet would dwell on them 
for their pictorial effects alone. 
But affection for Nature, Nature 
“pure and simple,” is powerful 
enough to find in them that name- 
less charm which she reveals only 
to her true votaries, not less 
by a midland brookside than by 
a@ mountain torrent. 

If we wish to see how Tennyson 
could bring such scenery into 
harmony with the varying moods 
of the human mind or heart, a few 
passages selected almost at ran- 
dom will be sufficient to show us. 
Indeed one poem by itself is so rich 
in this, perhaps one of the high- 
est products of the poetic art, 
that we need scarcely look any 
farther. We mean “The May 
Queen.” In the first part, on the 
eve of May Day, the girl looks 
out upon the night with blissful 
anticipations of the morrow, and 
all Nature seems to sympathise 
with her :— 


‘¢ The honeysuckle round the porch has 
wovn its wavy bowers, 

And by the meadow-trenches blow the 
faint sweet cuckoo-flowers ; 
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And the wild marsh-marigold shines 
like fire in swamps and hollows 


grey, 

And I’m to be Queen o’ the May, 
mother, I’m to be Queen o’ the 
May. 


The night-winds come and go, mother, 
upon the meadow-grass, 

And the happy stars above them seem 
to brighten as they pass ; 

There will not be a drop of rain the 
whole of the livelong day, 

And I’m to be Queen o’ the May, 
mother, I’m to be Queen o’ the 
May.” 


And, mark, it is Lincolnshire 
nature all through. In the sec- 
ond canto of the “ May Queen” he 
presses into his service the dry 
dark wold, the long grey fields, 
the lonely pool with the bulrushes 
in the corner, on which the melan- 
choly twilight is gradually settling 
down, and brings them into exqui- 
site harmony with the sensations 
roused in us by the farewell of 
the dying girl. Yet what ordinary 
mortal on looking at scenery of 
this kind would have deemed it 
capable of yielding such a poetic 
harvest as Tennyson has reaped 
from it? His was the wand in- 
deed which drew water from the 
stony rock. And in the third 
part of the same poem, when she 
feels that the end is near, we have 
a touch of human weakness more 
moving still :— 


“QO look ! the sun begins to rise, the 
heavens are in a glow; 

He shines upon a hundred fields, and 
all of them I know. 

And there I move no longer now, and 
there his light may shine— 

Wild flowers in the valley for other 
hands than mine.” 


The ‘all of them I know” shows 
how wistful is the longing, linger- 
ing glance which the dying girl 
casts behind her, resigned as she is 
to death, and even anxious for his 
coming. 
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The resemblance between the 
stanza in Gray’s Elegy, to which 
the last paragraph refers, and the 
beautiful lines in Euripides de- 
scribing the deathbed of Alcestis, 
has been pointed out by Gilbert 
Wakefield :— 
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But whether it is brook, wold, 
or coppice, we are always in Lin- 
colnshire. There are two distinct 
considerations always to be borne 
in mind: one, that Tennyson is the 
poet of Lincolnshire; the other, 
that he was for many years the 
leading living representative of 
that “return to Nature” which 
marked the transition of English 
poetry from the eighteenth century 
to the nineteenth, and was largely 
gifted with that esoteric apprecia- 
tion of her charms which was its 
distinctive feature, and which re- 
cognises her essential loveliness in 
whatever guise she presents her- 
self. Sometimes we see him in 
the one capacity, sometimes in the 
other, and sometimes in both 
united. But it is rather with his 
glorification of midland scenery 
that we are concerned on the pre- 
sent occasion, To Lincolnshire 
we owe— 


‘© A league of grass, wash’d by a slow 
broad stream, 

That, stirred with languid pulses of the 
oar, 

Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on, 

Barge-laden, to three arches of a bridge.” 


This is the vaie of the Witham. 
From the same region comes— 


** The bushless Pike, 
Or even a sand-built ridge 
Of heaped hills that mound the sea, 
Overblown with murmurs harsh, 
Or even a lowly cottage whence we see 
Stretch’d wide and wild the waste 
enormous marsh, 
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Where from the frequent bridge, 

Like emblems of infinity, 

The trenched waters run from sky to 
sky.” 


Such is the landscape seen from 
that ridge of the south wold on 
which Somersby stands. Part of 
the enormous marsh is now, accord- 
ing to Mr Walters, under cultiva- 
tion. By the trenched waters are 
meant the canal, Of Lincolnshire 
is— 

‘¢ The soft wind flowing over meadowy 

holms 
And alders, garden isles.” 


And here finally, if we may ex- 
tend our quotations so far, is a 
complete picture of a Lincolnshire 
landscape :— 


**T climb the hill: from end to end 
Of all the landscape underneath, 
I tind no place that does not breathe 
Some gracious memory of my friend ; 


No grey old grange, or lonely fold, 
Or low morass and whispering reed, 
Or simple stile from mead to mead, 

Or sheepwalk up the windy wold ; 


Nor hoary knoll of ash and haw 
That hears the latest linnet trill, 
Nor quarry trench’d along the hill 

And haunted by the wrangling daw ; 


Nor runlet tinkling from the rock ; 
Nor pastoral rivulet that swerves 
Toleft and right thro’ meadowy curves, 

That feed the mothers of the flock.” 


The exquisite beauty of these 


lines from “In Memoriam” is 
only surpassed by the deep feel- 
ing which pervades them. The 
‘simple stile from mead to mead ”; 
the “hoary knoll of ash and 
haw” (what native of Lincoln- 
shire, Leicestershire, or Northamp- 
tonshire does not know it’); the 
“pastoral rivulet” following, or 
rather creating, the ‘‘ meadowy 
curves,” are not merely hallowed 
in his eyes by the memory of his 
lost friend: it is clear from the 
fondness with which he dwells 
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on every detail, and the felicitous 
accuracy with which they are 
painted, that he had lost hig 
heart to them long before he 
had known what sorrow was. In 
“The Northern Farmer,” both Old 
and New Style, we have the Lin- 
colnshire dialect set off with great 
humour, showing how deeply 
Tennyson had tasted the human 
peculiarities as well as the natural 
characteristics of his native land, 
But it is unnecessary to quote 
what is known so well to all who 
are acquainted with the poet, 

If we look carefully at the 
passages above quoted, we shall 
see with what felicity Tennyson 
singles out the central feature 
which gives to each scene its 
special character. It is not every 
poet who could have clothed the 
slow broad stream, the bushless 
Pike, the sandhiils, the low morass 
and whispering reed, the knoll of 
ash and haw, with the poetical 
atmosphere in which they are set 
by the Lincolnshire poet ; or have 
placed such perfect little pictures 
before us composed of such mate- 
rials. They are quite distinct from 
mere descriptions, however truthful 
or accurate. While reading such 
passages as the above, we are con- 
scious of quite different emotions 
from those which we experience 
on reading Cowper’s “ Valley of 
the Ouse.” They are beautiful 
and minutely accurate pictures 
from the Lincolnshire wolds and 
flats. But they are more than 
that. They are instinct with 
that still small voice of Nature 
in person, which is to be heard 
wherever he is face to face with 
her by the true believer, who can 
converse with his Egeria by the 
“simple stile” as well as by the 
sacred fountain. 

A careful reperusal of Tennyson 
all through would no doubt enable 
one to add considerably to the 
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illustrations above given. But 
they are naturally to be found 
most frequently in his earlier poems, 
when the scenery so familiar to his 
youth was still fresh in his mind. 
It is not uninteresting scenery by 
any means, but can scarcely be 
described as beautiful, yet we see 
what affection and association 
have been able to do for it. 
Tennyson’s father died about 
1830 ; and in “In Memoriam” he 
describes leaving the old home in 
very touching terms :— 


“ Unwatch’d, the garden bough shall 
sway, 
The tender blossom flutter down, 
Unloved, that beech will gather 
brown, 
This maple burn itself away. 


Till from the garden and the wild 
A fresh association blow, 
And year by year the landscape 
grow 
Familiar to the stranger’s child ; 


As year by year the labourer tills 
His wonted glebe, or lops the glades ; 
And year by year our memory fades 
From all the circle of the hills.” 


The parting was in 1837, the 
family having been allowed to 
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remain at the Parsonage for seven 
years after the Vicar’s death. 
Tennyson was then twenty-eight 
years of age; and by that time 
the aspect of his native land had 
made an impression on him never 
afterwards to be effaced. 

Let Lincolnshire therefore render 
all due honour to her vates sacer, 
without whom her characteristic 
scenery must long have remained 
unknown to the general public 
or have been deemed incapable 
of poetic treatment. Lincolnshire 
now, too, has her own “In Memo- 
riam.” It is contained in the 
two volumes published in 1842. 
We find innumerable echoes of it 
in his later poems. It is set to 
very sweet music. But only those 
who have loved a rural home as 
Tennyson loved his can enter fully 
into the passion of it. 


‘*Condemned long years in absence to 
deplore, 

And image charms he must behold no 
more.” 


If Lincolnshire should be proud 
of Tennyson, every one whose 
sympathies with nature were first 
awakened in the scenery of home, 
however plain or unromantic, must 
be grateful to Lincolnshire. 
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It has long been an accepted 
article of military faith, in this as 
in other European countries, that 
the training of an army for modern 
war is incomplete unless the exer- 
cises of the various units are sup- 
plemented by the manceuvres of 
large bodies, in which the higher 
tactical units are assembled and 
taught to work together, and an 
opportunity is given to the higher 
staffs to learn practically the 
duties they would be called on 
to perform in war. On the Con- 
tinent such manceuvres have long 
been carried out annually ; but in 
this country the first attempt was 
only made in 1853, when, on the 
initiative of the late Prince Con- 
sort, there was formed a training- 
camp at Chobham, which has since 
developed into our great training- 
school of Aldershot. But, valu- 
able as the teaching at that school 
is, it requires to be supplemented 
by manceuvres over fresh ground 
and over larger tracts than are 
available on the Government land, 
and, in consequence of the lessons 
of the war of 1870, manceuvres on 
a large scale were carried out in 
1871 and 1872, in the latter year 
over a portion of the ground worked 
over last September. In 1873, 
however, only small manceuvres on 
Dartmoor and on Cannock Chase 
were undertaken, and in subsequent 
years the manceuvre idea seemed 
to have died a natural death, and 
only small operations in the vicin- 
ity of Aldershot took place. It 
was only upon the assumption of 
the command at Aldershot by Sir 
Evelyn Wood that the troops of 
that district sought “fresh fields 
and pastures new ” for their annual 
manceuvres, and under that officer 
and his successor, H.R.H. the 


Duke of Connaught, manceuvres 
were carried out on a modest scale 
in the Meon district in 1891, on 
the Berkshire Downs in 1893, and 
in the New Forest in 1895, besides 
cavalry, brigade, and divisional 
training and manceuvres of small 
field columns in the vicinity of 
Aldershot, from all of which most 
useful lessons were learned. 

But the instruction gained in all 
those exercises fell short of what 
it should have been from one main 
cause—the want of the power to 
manceuvre everywhere over a large 
tract of country. They were 
carried out on sufferance, as it 
were, on ground which either be- 
longed to Government or was put 
at its disposal voluntarily by the 
patriotism of the landowners, and 
in every case the ground available 
was cut up by tracts not so placed 
at disposal or by standing crops 
which troops were forbidden to 
traverse. And another great diffi- 
culty was the dearth of the sinews 
of war, as the Treasury, uncon- 
vinced of the value of manceuvres, 
kept tight its purse-strings. 

But better days have dawned 
upon the British army. Con- 
vinced of the value of large 
manceuvres, the present Govern- 
ment carried through a “ Military 
Maneeuvres Act,” which, though 
susceptible of improvement and 
extension in many ways, places at 
the disposal of Government such 
portion of the country as it may 
please her Majesty in Council to 
declare available for manceuvres 
for a period not exceeding three 
months. Under this Act the 
whole of the county of Dorset 
and a portion of the county of 
Wilts, with the exception of cer- 
tain towns, was placed at the 
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disposal of the military authorities 
for three months from the 15th 
August 1898, and, the necessary 
sums having been made available, 
manceuvres on a@ large scale were 
at last made possible. 

As, with the exception of the 
troops in the camps of instruc- 
tion, no permanent higher units 
are in this country constituted in 
peace, it was necessary to, in the 
first place, assemble the battalions, 
cavalry regiments, and batteries, 
and give them a certain amount 
of training in brigade and division 
under the officers who were to 
command them for the manceuvres; 
and accordingly these preliminary 
drills were carried out at Alder- 
shot and in standing camps in the 
manceuvre area from the 18th to 
the 3lst August,—extensive pre- 
liminary cavalry drills of all the 
ten regiments attending the man- 
cuvres, with the horse artillery 
and mounted infantry attached to 
them, being also executed on the 
newly acquired Government train- 
ing-ground near Salisbury. 

The two opposing forces — 
Northern or Red and Southern 
or Blue, the former under General 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, 
the latter under General Sir 
Redvers Buller, V.C.—were of 
identical composition, and com- 
prised each an army corps of 
regular troops complete in all 
combatant details according to the 
latest field establishments (with the 
exception of the three extra bat- 
teries of corps field artillery which 
are shortly to be raised), and 
an independent cavalry brigade. 
Each army corps was organised 
in three divisions, with a pro- 
portion of corps troops, and com- 
prised twenty-five battalions, six 
squadrons, and seventeen bat- 
teries, while the cavalry brigades 
had each three regiments or nine 
squadrons of cavalry, one horse 
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battery, and two companies 
mounted infantry, besides, in both 
cases, units of the Royal Engineers 
and the departmental corps. In 
addition to the regular troops, 
twelve battalions of militia in- 
fantry were attached to each army 
corps, two to each infantry brigade. 
These battalions had undergone 
three weeks’ preliminary training 
at their own headquarters, and 
were brought by rail to join the 
manceuvre force on the 26th 
August. The total of all ranks 
in each force was over 26,000 
men, of whom over. 7000 were 
militia. The supreme direction 
of the mancuvres was under- 
taken by the Commander-in-Chief, 
Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley, 
with the Adjutant-General, Gen- 
eral Sir Evelyn Wood, as chief of 
the Directing Staff; and General 
Sir R. Harrison and Lieut.-Gen- 
eral Sir H. Brackenbury officiated 
as senior umpires. 

By the 3lst August the two 
forces had been concentrated, the 
Northern round Salisbury and the 
Southern round Blandford, al- 
though the main body of the 
latter was not supposed to reach 
that place until the lst Septem- 
ber. Under the general idea that 
an invading force (Blue) had 
landed between Weymouth and 
St Alban’s Head to co-operate 
in an advance on London with 
another force (imaginary) which 
was disembarking on the southern 
shore of the Bristol Channel, on 
the lst September the cavalries 
of the two forces were pushed 
against one another, while the 
Northern (Red) force advanced 
westwards a day’s march to cover 
Salisbury. On the 2nd the North. 
ern force seized Charlton Downs, 
and then was attacked by the 
Southern, but succeeded in hold- 
ing its position. On the 3rd Sep- 
tember the Northern force was 
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ordered to fall back if attacked 
again, and did so to its camp of 
the lst September at Fovant, the 
Southern army camping some five 
miles north-east of Shaftesbury. 
Sunday the 4th was a day of rest, 
in the forenoon of which salutes 
of twenty-one guns in each camp 
announced to the troops the suc- 
cess of their comrades in the 
Soudan and the fall of Khartoum, 
—news which was received with 
rapturous bursts of cheering. The 
5th September saw a race north- 
ward between the two armies, each 
striving to deny the other the 
passage of the Wylye, and in 
this operation the Northern army 
was adjudged successful. Having 
crossed the Wylye, the Northern 
force was directed on the 6th Sep- 
tember to take up a defensive 
position behind the Winterbourne 
stream, leaving out a small rear- 
guard to withdraw as the Southern 
force advanced. So well did this 
latter fulfil its task that it com- 
pelled the whole Southern army 
to deploy against it, and thereafter 
the Northern force continued its 
retreat unmolested across the 
Avon. On the 7th, the last day 
of operations, the Northern army, 
which had been advised of the 
approach of reinforcements, was 
ordered to force the passage of the 
Avon (the right bank of which 
was held by the Southern force), 
and did so after a most interest- 
ing action. On the 8th September 
the two forces were reviewed by 
the Commander-in-Chief on Bos- 
combe Down, and on the evening 
of the same day the dispersal of 
the forces by rail began. 

Such is a rapid summary of the 
operations undertaken; and the 
manner of their direction and 
administration has produced a 
crop of criticisms in the press, 
some justifiable, others hardly so, 
when the circumstances and con- 


ditions under which peace manen- 
vres must be carried out come to 
be inquired into. 

The chief criticism upon the 
direction appears to be that there 
was no continuity in the opera- 
tions, and that instead of the 
resting-places of the troops for the 
night being fixed by the result of 
the day’s action, this latter was 
subordinated to the previously 
fixed position of the camps for the 
night. Hostilities were discon- 
tinued when “cease fire” was 
sounded, and profound peace 
reigned until at a fixed hour on 
the following morning the ad- 
vanced troops on either side were 
permitted to cross certain lines to 
seek for one another. In fact, say 
the critics, the manceuvres were a 
series of field-days on new ground, 
loosely strung together by a 
‘general idea,” and not man- 
ceuvres in which a state of war 
reigned from rest-day to rest-day. 
This criticism is to a certain ex- 
tent justifiable, but it is in great 
part disarmed by the official memo- 
randum issued previous to the 
manceuvres, in which it is stated 
that 
“the area fixed upon for the man- 
ceuvres, while presenting great advan- 
tages in the nature of the country to 
be worked over, is found to offer, in 
some parts, serious difficulties in 
regard to an adequate supply of good 
water. These difficulties can only be 
satisfactorily met by fixing before- 
hand upon a series of suitable areas 
for occupation as camps by the troops 
at the close of each day’s operations, 
and securing, by special preparation, 
an ample supply of analysed water. 
Tied by this condition of fixed locali- 
ties for camps, it will not, in all cases, 
be practicable for the troops of the 
two armies to be disposed each night 
as they would actually be were the 
respective commanders to base their 
dispositions upon the results of the 
day’s operations.” 


The water-supply was, indeed,aseri- 
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ous difficulty, which was only met 
by most perfect arrangements on 
the part of the Royal Engineers ; 
and the question of selection of 
camping-grounds was further in- 
fluenced by the necessity, with a 
voluntary service army, of making 
the manceuvres attractive to the 
men, and consequently of giving 
them such recreations in camp as 
would be afforded by canteens, 
refreshment-tents, &c. The bulky 
stores required for these had to be 
brought on to the ground before- 
hand, and the contractors had to 
know when and where they would 
be required. Water-supply and the 
road-net both, therefore, demanded 
the location of camps in the valleys, 
whereas most of the fighting of 
necessity took place on the hills, 
and, short of inflicting unnecessary 
hardships on the men, there was 
no way out of it but ordering the 
troops to return, after each day’s 
operations, to previously chosen 
camps. But it would appear that, 
in the effort to give variety to the 
operations, and to work over new 
ground each day, too much ground 
was covered, and it is possible 
that, had a less extensive pro- 
gramme been adopted, and had 
the troops taken up each morning 
the positions they occupied at the 
close of operations on the previous 
day, outposts having been left in 
contact, even though the main 
bodies retired some distance to 
previously prepared camps, the 
manceuvres would have gained in 
instruction and interest. On the 
other hand, the course the opera- 
tions are to take must to a certain 
degree be fixed beforehand, with a 
view to the troops being on the 
last day near the railway-stations 
from which they are to be trans- 
ported to their garrisons, and for 
this the time-tables must be pre- 
pared beforehand. It is thus for 
this reason, besides for reasons of 
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supply, impossible in peace man- 
ceuvres to give an absolutely free 
hand to commanders of forces. 
From time to time the special 
ideas must be modified by the 
direction, to ensure its plans being 
carried out, and forces, though 
tactically victorious, ordered to 
retire. To strike a just balance 
between all those conflicting con- 
siderations is the difficult task of 
the Directing Staff, and one to 
which only constant practice can 
afford a solution. 

The next most important point 
to which criticism is directed is 
the transport service, and we are 
told that as the Army Service 
Oorps proved itself numerically 
inadequate to its duties, recourse 
had to be had to hired transport, 
which was not a success, and that 
this experiment was tried with a 
view to its adoption, if successful, 
in our organisation for home de- 
fence. Was ever more utter 
nonsense penned by responsible 
writers? There is no army in 
Europe — for no nation would 
stand the expense—in which the 
transport cadres maintained in 
peace are even approximately able 
to undertake the carriage of sup- 
plies and baggage at mancouvres, 
and in most their animals are all 
used up to horse those equipment 
waggons of the combatant troops 
for which no teams are in peace 
provided. In proportion to our 
war requirements our transport 
cadres are nearly three times ‘as 
strong as those of the principal 
foreign armies, and in consequence 
they were able at the late man- 
ceuvres to horse in a large meas- 
ure the baggage and supply col- 
umns ; but in foreign armies the 
whole of this transport is carried 
out on hired carriage. In the hir- 
ing of civilian transport the mili- 
tary authorities were only follow- 
ing out a system which is in force 
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for peace manceuvres in every 
other army, and which has noth- 
ing to do with our organisation for 
war. Where foreigners have the 
advantage over us in this branch 
is, however, in the control of the 
drivers. These come under mili- 
tary law when acting with troops, 
and the scenes with tired and 
thirsty civilian drivers, which were 
of frequent occurrence at our man- 
ceuvres, are impossible abroad. 
This was the worst point of the 
hired transport, not its composi- 
tion as regards horses and car- 
riages, which were as a rule good 
and serviceable ; and the arrange- 
ments for the collection, reception, 
despatch, and distribution of this 
transport, the supply of portions 
of it (led horses) with Government 
harness, and the strengthening of 
it with horses and men of the 
Army Service Corps, were a credit 
to its organisers. Naturally vari- 
ous weak points in its interior 


organisation also came to light, 
but such are inseparable from a 
first experiment. 

Again, the fact of the baggage 
and supply columns having through- 


out been treated as neutral is 
criticised as being unwarlike; but 
it would appear that this is in- 
variably the case in foreign armies 
also at peace mancuvres, The 
fact is, that the supply services 
cannot in peace be carried out as 
inwar. In war, supplies are taken 
where they are found, or are sent 
up from the base by a regularly 
organised service as required by 
the military situation; but at 
manceuvres, to spare expense, they 
must be previously collected at 
depots in or near the theatre of 
proposed operations, These depots 
must be settled beforehand ; and 
they frequently will be at places 
not tactically suited to the posi- 
tions of the troops. And it would 
be folly to expect, for example, a 
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body of troops to protect its com- 
munications for the day only with 
a supply depot lying several miles 
to one of its flanks. So of ne- 
cessity the supply columns must 
be neutralised. Baggage columns 
might, to a certain extent, be 
treated as non-neutral; but with 
hired transport this is a great 
difficulty, and when the baggage 
has to move only to a previously 
selected camp it is inexpedient and 
unnecessary so to consider them. 

Into the tactical handling of the 
troops we do not here propose to 
enter, as, within the limits of a 
short article, it is impossible to 
do more than glance at the chief 
points in the direction and ad- 
ministration of the manceuvres: 
suffice it to say that great progress 
appears to have been made since 
manceuvres were revived seven 
years ago, and this is undoubtedly 
due in a large measure to the care- 
ful progressive system of instruc- 
tion which has been carried out of 
late years at Aldershot and other 
camps of instruction, the influence 
of which is noticeable in all 
branches of the service. Especi- 
ally was the handling of the 
artillery praised, and the cavalry 
appeared to have much benefited 
by its training of late years in 
large bodies. Nothing finer than 
the appearance and performance 
of the troops at the review on 
Boscombe Down has ever been 
seen in this country. 

A noteworthy feature of the 
manceuvres was the dispersal of 
the troops by rail at the end. 
Between 7.30 p.m. on the 8th 
September and 10.45 p.m. on the 
10th September, no fewer than 
115 troop trains, besides those 
containing hired transport, were 
despatched from six stations (from 
two of which, however, only five 
and six trains respectively were 
sent off). These were loaded and 
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despatched with the most exem- 
plary punctuality and regularity, 
and the whole service carried out 
without seriously disturbing the 
ordinary traffic of the various lines. 

Before concluding, a word must 
be said as to the militia battalions 
which took part in the manceuvres, 
and which won golden opinions on 
all sides. From the extreme north 
of Scotland, from the extreme west 
of Ireland, and from all parts of 
England, were these battalions 
gathered together, and so they 
may be taken as representative of 
the militia force. They marched 
well ; though naturally, from lack 
of training, there was more falling 
out among them than in the regu- 
lars. They were well handled, and 
they behaved well ; and one result 
of these manceuvres must certainly 
be to raise the old constitutional 
force in public estimation, and to 
cause increased attention to be 
paid to its efficiency, and to its 


being prepared for an enlarged 
sphere of activity in the scheme 
of imperial defence or offence. 
In conclusion, we would point 
out that these manceuvres are the 
first on a large scale which have 
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been held in this country. Rome 
was not built in a day, nor cana 
system of training and mancuvre 
be perfected in one or in ten years. 
Mistakes were made and weak 
points discovered—plenty of them ; 
but the great object of manceuvres 
is to find these out and correct 
them before we have to pay for 
our experience in blood in actual 
war, and money spent in this 
direction is well spent, and will 
repay itself many-fold when the 
time comes. We may be sure that 
full reports have been made on 
all such matters by the officers 
whose duty it is so to report, and 
as such manceuvres are repeated 
the mistakes will become fewer 
and fewer, though disappear en- 
tirely they never can; and we can 
only express the hope that the 
powers that be will persevere in 
the course they have entered upon, 
and give the army, as they have 
given the navy, its annual grand 
manceuvres, so that, when the day 
of trial comes, it may not be found 
wanting in that higher leadership 
and that technique of movement 
which can only be acquired by 
constant practice in large bodies. 
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“On, man, ye’re a puir creature! 
a wretched, miserable creature !” 
It was in some such characteris- 
tically civil and genial manner 
that Mr Thomas Carlyle once ad- 
dressed Mr Henry Reeve at the 
hospitable board of their com- 
mon friend, Barry Cornwall. The 
attack was, of course, inexcusable. 
Even dyspeptic seers are not 
entitled to be infamously rude. 
We are not aware whether the 
aggrieved party made any attempt 
at retaliation. Silence was, doubt- 
less, the most suitable retort, 
though a simple ta quogue would 
have been at once absolutely jus- 
tifiable and quite unanswerable. 
But we do know that Reeve 
thenceforth nourished a natural 
and vigorous distaste for his 
assailant, whom, in a letter to 
Mr T. Norton Longman, he sets 
down as “odious — arrogance, 
vanity, self-conceit, ingratitude to 
old friends —I never thought I 
should dislike him so much.” 
What provocation Reeve had 
given, it is difficult to say. Car- 
lyle needed no provocation to 
make him violate any canon of 
good taste or good breeding ; 
though we have heard that he 
once condescended to extenuate 
a more than ordinarily severe fit 
of ill-humour by attributing it to 
“that infernal cauld in the liver 
of me.” Probably on the occasion 
in question Reeve had been hold- 
ing forth at some length on 
matters with regard to which he 
was much better informed than 
the rest of thecompany. Latterly, 
at all events, we suspect, Reeve 
was prone to the most notorious 
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of Lord Macaulay’s failings. T, 
B. M., he writes in one place, “igs 
laying waste society with his 
waterspouts of talk ; people in his 
company burst for want of an 
opportunity of dropping a word; 
he confounds soliloquy and col- 
loquy.” Perhaps Carlyle was 
among the bursting ones, and was 
anxious to have an innings. No 
doubt he effected his purpose. Mr 
Reeve, we imagine, paused as his 
ear caught the interjected ob- 
servation, and so displayed his 
manifest inferiority to the his- 
torian of England. Macaulay 
never stopped. His “appalling 
memory” gave him too great an 
advantage over everybody else. 
Well might Sydney Smith pre- 
scribe ‘two table-spoonfuls of the 
waters of Lethe every morning to 
correct his retentive powers.” 

Mr Reeve’s biographer! does 
not relate the Carlyle anecdote. 
The only reference to it is in a 
brief passage from Mr Reeve’s 
journal, to the effect that, at this 
particular dinner-party, “Carlyle 
was so offensive, | never made it 
up with him.” The details, we 
are quite sure, must have sadly 
shocked Mr Laughton, who, to 
tell the truth, takes much the 
same view about Mr Reeve as 
that gentleman took about him- 
self. There is, indeed, no direct 
word of self-praise in Mr Reeve’s 
diary or correspondence ; but they 
are unmistakably redolent of com- 
placency and satisfaction. We do 
not wonder at it. His life was 
one of unbroken prosperity and 
success, and of almost unbroken 
happiness. He hit the marks he 
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aimed at, and found all his am- 
bitions realised, except the am- 
bition to be made a K.C.B. A 
particularly glaring job, even for 
a Whig peer and a Whig Govern- 
ment, placed him at the age of 
twenty-four in circumstances of 
comfort, if not of affluence. He 
was privileged to mingle with 
some of the choicest society in 
England. For many years, and 
down to the day of his death, he 
breakfasted with barons, lunched 
with lords, and dined with dukes ; 
while his regular attendance at 
the Court balls was only inter- 
rupted by the carelessness or the 
malevolence of a Tory Lord Cham- 
berlain. He had that steady 
affection for field sports which 
nature has implanted in the vast 
majority of English gentlemen, 
and, in his day, he must have had 
his share of some of the very best 
shooting to be had in this country. 
When the London season was 
over, and the July number of the 
‘Edinburgh’ was out, his summer 
was devoted to a continuous round 
of visits at the habitations of the 
great, from John o’ Groats to 
Land’s End, or at least from 
Skibo to Bowood. He knew, 
moreover, “every inch of Paris, 
and all the distinguished people,” 
to quote his wife. To crown all, 
he occupied a position in the 
world both of letters and of 
politics nearly, if not altogether, 
without a parallel. Croker’s was 
not unlike it, but Croker Ic°ked 
the massive and substantial re- 
spectability so remarkable in 
Reeve. There was always about 
Croker a touch of the hanger-on, 
and more than once he underwent 
the disappointments and mortifi- 
cations incident to that unhappy 
character. Reeve, on the other 
hand, though he was the confidant 
of Cabinet Ministers and diploma- 
tists, was ever careful to preserve 





a prudent independence. His 
position, in short, could not have 
been better defined than in the 
felicitous and well-chosen language 
of his intimate friend, the Duc 
d’Aumale: “Jl n’a pas pris une 
part directe au mouvement des 
affaires de son pays, n’ayant si¢gé 
ni dans le parlement, ni dans 
aucun cabinet; mais son influence 
était considérable: sans cesse con- 
sulté, souvent chargé des messages 
importants; enfin sa plume, sa 
plume surtout, ne restait jamais 
inactive, et ses écrits portaient 
coup.” To say that is to say no 
more than the truth. 

This description of Reeve is pe- 
culiarly applicable to the period 
—extending from 1840 to 1855 
—during which he was on the 
staff of the ‘Times’ newspaper. 
He tells us that in the course of 
those years he wrote in all about 
2402 articles, equivalent in bulk 
to fifteen octavo volumes of 500 
pages each, and that his remunera- 
tion amounted to £13,000. His 
connection with the journal was, 
beyond question, highly advantag- 
eous to both parties, and he, at 
all events, fully realised the value 
of his services. 


“During a great portion,” he writes, 
“of those fifteen years, I lived on 
terms of confidential correspondence 
and intercourse with several of the 
leading Ministers of England and of 
France — more especially with M. 
Guizot and Lord Clarendon ; whilst 
Delane acted as a means of communi- 
cation with Lord Aberdeen. Through 
Mr Greville, my own chief and after- 
wards colleague, who had originally 
introduced me to Barnes in 1840, and 
sanctioned my writing for the paper, 
I could always ascertain what was 
going on; and I question whether 
there was any person out of the 
Cabinet more correctly acquainted 
with the course of affairs: indeed, 
sometimes things reached me which 
the bulk of the Cabinet did not know. 
The consequence of this information 
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was that, although I am not conscious 
of ever having published to the world 
what it was desirable to conceal, the 
‘Times’ became a power in Europe, 
more dreaded by kings and more read 
by statesmen than the most elaborate 
despatches. Its circulation rose in 
fifteen years from about 13,000 when 
I joined it, to 62,000 when I left it ; 
and although I do not take to myself 
any peculiar share in this result, for 
many other contributors wrote as 
well as I did, and the editor was 
usually judicious and always active, 
yet I doubt whether any other writer 
had occasion to do as much, My 
articles were almost always printed 
first, at the head of the paper, and 
averaged latterly four or even five out 
of six days. They were the expres- 
sion of a great system of foreign 
policy, such as [ should have acted 
upon if I had been born to the posi- 
tion of a Minister. They were never 
dictated or even influenced by any 
authority but my own free will,— 
very seldom even suggested to me, 
either by the editor or by any Minis- 
ter or other person; and though they 
were often regarded as expressions of 
the opinion of the Cabinet, or of Lord 
Aberdeen, or of this country, they 
never in reality expressed anything 
but my own convictions ” (i. 338). 
The note of modesty is absent 
from the statement, but, to do 
Mr Reeve justice, we believe it to 
contain nothing but sober matter 
of fact. No newspaper or period- 
ical has ever attained the same 
commanding eminence in Euro- 
pean politics as the ‘ Times’ 
reached in the middle of the 
present century. Its information 
was early, exclusive, and accur- 
ate. It represented, or was sup- 
posed to represent, the opinion of 
the English nation. When the 
“‘Thunderer” began to hurl his 
bolts, something like consterna- 
tion reigned in the Courts of 
Europe, and British Ministers 
found it worth their while con- 
fidentially to deprecate his dis- 
pleasure, and to counsel modera- 
tion. A single article might give 


rise to a diplomatic remoustrance ; 
a series of articles might precip- 
itate an impending, or aggravate 
an existing, crisis. 

The predominance of the ‘Times’ 
could not endure for ever, though 
the old tradition has lingered sur- 
prisingly long. The growth of 
the penny press was necessarily 
fatal to such a supremacy, and 
the conditions of the present day 
render it unlikely that we shall 
ever behold a revival of the glories 
of the Delane era. Let us be 
thankful that, in spite of a hun- 
dred weaknesses and foibles, the 
bulk of the British press realises 
its responsibilities. ‘To find out 
the true state of facts, to report 
them with fidelity, to apply to 
them strict and fixed principles 
of justice, humanity, and law, to 
inform, as far as possible, the very 
conscience of nations, and to call 
down the judgment of the world 
on what is false, or base, or tyran- 
nical, appear to me to be the first 
duties of those who write.” Such 
was Mr Reeve’s standard of con- 
duct. He acted up to it himself, 
and we make bold to assert that 
the same ideal is, consciously or 
unconsciously, present in the mind 
of those whose business it is both 
to mould and to reflect British 
public opinion. It would be well, 
indeed, for France if at a time like 
the present she were blessed with 
a strong, healthy, and independent 
newspaper press such as our own. 

From the days of Addison’s 
political upholsterer until now, 
no kind of prig or bore has been 
so consistently objectionable as 
the species which makes foreign 
affairs the theme of its discourse. 
But Reeve was assuredly neither 
a bore nor a prig, though he was 
often positive and dogmatic. His 
opportunities for studying this 
particular subject had been un- 
usually favourable. That he lost 
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something by not having been put 
through the ordinary English mill 
of public school and university is, 
we think, indisputable. There 
are very few characters on which 
that time-honoured curriculum 
fails to produce a bracing and 
salutary effect. But the fact that 
his education (begun at Norwich 
under Dr Valpy, of ‘“ Delectus” 
fame) was completed abroad, not 
only made him a proficient in 
foreign tongues and familiarised 
him with foreign modes of life 
and thought, but also, by a piece 
of rare good fortune, threw him 
into the midst of a highly refined 
and intellectual society. Wher- 
ever he went he procured intro- 
ductions to the people best worth 
knowing. The most eminent 
literary circles in Paris opened 
their doors to receive him. He 
was on terms of the greatest inti- 
macy with men like De Tocqueville 
and Guizot ; and after settling for 
good in London, he was wise 
enough to keep up the attach- 
ments he had formed abroad by 
means of regular correspondence. 
He was thus kept aw courant of 
the best French opinion, which he 
often echoed in the ‘Times’ and 
the ‘Edinburgh.’ In his violent 
and sustained attacks, for example, 
upon Louis Napoleon, after the 
coup d'état, we seem to catch the 
note, not of a democrat’s hatred 
of despots, but of an aristocrat’s 
contemptuous loathing of successful 
upstarts. Yet his first thought was 
ever for the interests of his own 
country. He was a patriot to the 
backbone. He had no sympathy 
with the Cobdenite “ passion for 
depreciating the policy and re- 
sources of England.” He hated 
the treaty of Washington. He 
thought it improper that the fate 
and honour of his country should 
be “ placed in the hands of a Swiss 
and a Brazilian referee, neither of 
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whom knows a word of the Eng- 
lish language.” He took a firm 
stand against the Bulgarian atroc- 
ity agitation. He was among the 
first of landsmen, Mr Laughton 
tells us, to recognise the import- 
ance of maritime power. That he 
never made mistakes or took short- 
sighted views it would, of course, 
be absurd to pretend. He strongly 
opposed the purchase of the Suez 
Canal shares by the British Govern- 
ment—one of those master-strokes 
of policy which are met with once 
in a generation. Imagination was 
not his strong point. Olear-headed, 
sensible, prudent, well-informed— 
all these he was. In following his 
lead, one walked in the footsteps 
of no quack or fanatic, of no 
monomaniac or pedant. But he 
wanted that penetrating vision 
and that touch of genius in hand- 
ling foreign and imperial affairs 
which lend a unique value to 
the speculations of Mr Frederick 
Greenwood. 

Mr Reeve’s interests were not 
bounded by politics. He records 
that asa boy he had “an insatiable 
appetite for books”; and as lit- 
erary adviser to the house of 
Longman he had an excellent 
opportunity of displaying his dis- 
crimination. His judgments in 
that capacity appear to have been 
terse and unambiguous. ‘ Seems 
to me sheer nonsense”—‘ What a 
waste of time and labour !”—*“ It 
is very provoking that people 
should attempt to write books, who 
cannot write English.” These are 
a few specimens of his unfavour- 
able reports on manuscripts, That 
he possessed a delicate and fastid- 
ious taste, and was well qualified 
to criticise work of the highest 
order, is manifest from his admir- 
able little monograph on Petrarch, 
which well deserves its place be- 
side Hamley’s ‘ Voltaire’ in the 
series of “Foreign Classics for 
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English Readers.” But, after all, 
it is not for his performances in 
the purely literary field that Mr 
Reeve will be remembered. The 
political arena suited him better, 
and called forth his powers to their 
utmost capacity. It was only 
when engaged in discussing the re- 
lations of the Continental Powers 
or in presenting his reader with a 
luminous summary of a century’s 
development that he was really 
“extended.” The volume on 
‘Royal and Republican France’ 
is typical of his peculiar cast of 
mind and of his exceptional re- 
quirements. It remains withal 
one of the most instructive 
works on Continental politics 
that have ever been penned. The 
concluding papers in particular, 
on * France in 1870” and ‘Com- 
munal France,” are models of what 
such essays should be. With a 


light but unerring hand he sketches 
the position of that country, throw- 


ing in by way of contrast a slight 
though brilliant picture of the rise 
of Prussia, in which the salient 
qualities of Bismarck receive ample 
recognition, and pausing to supply 
one of the soundest and most con- 
vincing arguments in favour of 
hereditary monarchy which we 
have ever read. He, and he alone, 
could perhaps have done justice to 
the most recent phase of affairs 
in France. He had little save 
what was bad to say of the Second 
Empire :— 


“Tt was the type,” he says, “ of 
a government created by universal 
suffrage, and irresponsible by virtue 
of the power which had called it into 
being. . . . It continued to the last 
to prostitute authority, to pervert the 
judgment of the people, to exclude 
from office every man of independent 
character and merit, and to pretend 
to a strength which it did not possess, 
for nothing is in truth so weak as 
absolutism or so timorous as personal 
power.” 
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All very true, no doubt; but we 
are much mistaken if, in the his- 
tory of those eighteen years, or in 
the record of any other autocracy, 
Mr Reeve could have discovered 
a series of transactions more de- 
testable and more infamous than 
those which have recently made 
the French Republic a byword and 
a reproach with all civilised na- 
tions. 

Mr Reeve would have expressed 
his opinion of JV affaire Dreyfus 
with exemplary candour and en- 
ergy ; and perhaps he might have 
modified his harsh view of the 
Empire. But in any case he 
would have traced phenomena 
back to their original causes, and 
would not have been long in dis- 
covering the fons et origo mali. 
The feeling at the bottom of Mr 
Reeve’s system of political belief 
was a hearty detestation of the 
French Revolution. He would 
have admitted that the Revolution 
was inevitable; he would have 
admitted that it achieved the 
unification of France. Indeed he 
took a grim pleasure in pointing 
out that the aim of the Commun- 
ists of 1871 was to undo that 
great work. But he saw, or 
thought he saw, that it had re- 
sulted in social conditions wholly 
inimical to stability of govern- 
ment and to permanent national 
wellbeing. In acknowledging re- 
ceipt of his book on France, the 
late Lord Derby sagaciously and 
justly remarked— 


“T do not recollect to have seen 
anywhere else pointed out the inti- 
mate connection between the social 
state of modern France—with every 
old tradition destroyed, and the con- 
tinuance of a family, as we understand 
the word here, rendered impossible— 
and the political condition, in which 
every public man is either fighting for 
his own personal interest and nothing 
else, or for the triumph of his par- 
ticular theory of politics, which, if 
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successful, is to be enforced despotic- 
ally by all the power of a centralised 
administration.” 

It is an apt summary of Reeve’s 
teaching, and is neatly illustrated 
by an anecdote of M. Thiers. 
“Certainement,” observed that 
statesman to Mr Reeve, —“ cer- 
tainement je suis pour la Ré- 
publique! Sans la République 
qu’est-ce que je serais, moi !— 
bourgeois, Adolphe Thiers.” No- 
thing that we can recollect has oc- 
curred since Mr Reeve’s death in 
1895 which would have modified 
his deliberate and well-considered 
opinion. 

Enough has been said to indi- 
cate that Mr Reeve had little 
sympathy with Liberal, or at least 
with democratic, sentiments. We 
are sometimes apt to think that 
our great political parties at the 
present day (apart from the Irish 
question) are divided by no very 
intelligible difference of principle. 
But the more one reads of the 
politics of the last sixty years, 
the more one is disposed to ques- 
tion whether matters were ever 
otherwise. Reeve, at all events, 
passed from Tory to Whig and 
from Whig to Tory without much 
effort. At nineteen he indulged 
in prognostications as to the fu- 
ture of the nation which would 
not have disgraced a Cassandra. 
No one was more firmly convinced 
that the country was going to per- 
dition. One of his first serious 
efforts in literature was an article 
against the Reform Bill of 1832, 
of which Lockhart approved though 
he made no use of it, and which 
brought old Mr Murray — the 
“ Emperor ”—to call on its author 
at Hampstead. Not even his ap- 
pointment as Olerk of Appeals 
seems to have fixed his allegiance 
to the Whigs. On the eve of Sir 
Robert Peel’s triumph in 1841 he 
writes thus to his mother :— 
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“T have rejoiced in my heart to 
witness once again in England the 
strenuous revival of those great 
principles of aristocratic government 
which constitute, as I believe, the 
solid framework of this common- 
wealth. The function of the Con- 
servative party has ceased to be 
one of mere resistance and defence, 
Masters of the field of battle, they 
would ill deserve their victory if 
they could not spread their tents 
and raise their standard upon it. I 
confess that I had barely hoped ever 
to see a Tory Government again 
strong enough to govern the country 
on its own fixed principles. But 
the thing is now almost assured ; 
and the time invites me to put for- 
ward as much as I can those prin- 
ciples which I have thought of a 
good deal for many years, and which 
men engaged in active political life 
are apt to forget. In short, without 
going higher than my belfry, I can 
ring the bells; and the best service 
I can render is, I think, by my in- 
fluence over the press” (i. 148). 


It was probably the disruption 
of that very Government which 
drove Reeve definitely into the 
arms of the Whigs, who included 
in their ranks most of his personal 
friends. Lord Clarendon—perhaps 
the most judicious statesman in 
that party—was more congenial 
to him than any other public man, 
and we may be sure that he 
thoroughly distrusted Mr Disraeli. 
His alliance with the Whigs was 
cemented by his appointment to 
the editorial chair of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh,’ where for forty years he 
upheld those “ plain principles” 
associated with the blue and yel- 
low. If he did not, like Lord 
John Russell, consider the uni- 
verse as existing for the sake of 
the Whig party, he had no diffi- 
culty in accommodating himself to 
the tone of absolute certainty and 
cocksureness which has always 
been one of its most agreeable 
characteristics. It is impossible 
to suppose that Reeve had ever 
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any “searchings of heart.” Doubt 
or questioning of any kind was a 
stranger to his composition. He 
must have had a lurking sympathy 
with the ingenuous Von Sybel, 
who, having on internal evidence 
pronounced certain letters to be 
forgeries, declined to examine the 
originals on the ground that his 
mind was fully made up, and that 
he should only conclude the author 
of the fabrications to have been a 
very skilful fellow (ii. 119). 

It is needless to say that Mr 
Reeve was a strenuous opponent of 
Home Rule, and that he heartily 
disliked the politician who first 
brought it “within the range of 
practical politics.” “There is 
every appearance,” he predicted 
in 1887, “that the Unionists will 
hold together. Mr Gladstone con- 
tinues to be in a state of hallucina- 
tion and excitement which exceeds 
belief. It is a case of moral and 
political suicide. The crisis will 
probably end by the death of Mr 
Parnell, the falling off of the 
American subscriptions, and the 
extinction of Mr Gladstone.” Old 
Moore himself might have been 
willing to give a good deal for 
Mr Reeve’s gift of prophecy. He 
thought Mr Gladstone’s last Min- 
istry “‘a wretched affair. . . . The 
sole gratification of every one of 
them is absolute submission and 
obedience to the chief.”! He 
thought better of Disraeli than 
of his rival, yet he put on record 
in 1878 the opinion that “there 
has not been in England for a 
hundred years a Minister so in- 
different to Parliament, and so 
subservient to the Court, as Lord 
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Beaconsfield.” He scarcely appre- 
ciated the qualities of that master. 
mind, and probably cherished to 
the end the remnants of that pre. 
judice which the author of ‘ Vivian 


Grey’ not unnaturally excited 
against himself at the outset 
of his amazing career. Friend- 


ship, on the other hand, by no 
means blinded Reeve to a man’s 
weak points. His characterisa- 
tion of Lord Granville is very 
happy. How different, he ex- 
claims, from Lord Clarendon or 
Lord Aberdeen! ‘“ The truth is, 
that Granville is always waiting 
upon fortune; ready to take any 
course that may turn up, but 
utterly incapable of taking a 
strong resolution based on prin- 
ciple and conviction.” The last 
Lord Derby succeeded to the place 
in Mr Reeve’s estimation which 
Lord Clarendon had once occupied. 
That his Lordship was very wise 
and very decided—on paper—we 
all know, and his numerous letters 
to Mr Reeve are well worth 
reading. They breathe a cool and 
sagacious judgment in every word. 
It is the more astounding that he 
should have thus written to the 
editor of the ‘Greville Memoirs’: 
“There is certainly nothing in 
them which you could have the 
slightest scruple about publishing, 
or which the relatives of those 
concerned can resent.” Reeve 
himself seems to have been rather 
taken aback at finding that people 
disliked having their relatives 
publicly and posthumously vilified 
by the “Gruncher.” He quar- 
relled with Hayward, whose re- 
view in the ‘Quarterly’ was con- 





1 We cannot refrain from quoting Lord Westbury’s pungent criticism of the 


Government of 1868: ‘* What a Cabinet! 


‘ Misery,’ says Trinculo, ‘ makes one 


acquainted with strange bedfellows,’—so, it seems, does unlooked-for prosperity. 
Only fancy Granville, Clarendon, and the rest, pigging heads and tails with John 


Bright in the same truckle bed” (ii. 148). 


It must always be remembered that 


the last three or four years of Mr Bright’s life did much to atone for the extrava- 


gances of his youth and middle age. 
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ceived in the fearless old fashion, 
and whose application of an old 
saying of Johnson’s about Boling- 
broke and Malloch was undeniably 
apt. But whatever we may think 
about the propriety of publishing 
those celebrated papers, we must 
give Reeve all credit for immedi- 
ately assuming the entire respon- 
sibility. 

In his conduct of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review’ Mr Reeve was 
rigidly Conservative. He attached 
a high value to the principle and 
practice of anonymity, and was 
vexed if the authorship of any 
article leaked out. He strongly 
objected to republishing one of his 
own contributions as a pamphlet. 
To consent to that would be to 
“descend to the level of Mr Glad- 
stone’s sixpenny agitation.” The 
sight of a threepenny magazine or 
a halfpenny morning paper would, 
we suppose, have given him a fit. 
Yet he was probably right in 
not attempting to modernise the 
‘Edinburgh.’ When our quar- 
terlies take to publishing illus- 
trated interviews, their last hour 
will not be long delayed. We 
have seen it suggested in more 
than one quarter that the ‘ Edin- 
burgh’ lost ground during Mr 
Reeve’s long reign. We confess 
we see no foundation whatever for 
any such idea. He enlisted the 
services of a body of writers second 
to none in their several depart- 
ments of knowledge, and the 
periodical continued to be read 
with interest and respect, if not 
with excitement or exhilaration. 
It certainly carried as much weight 
when Reeve laid down the reins 
as when he took them up, and its 
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assistance to the right side in 1876 
and again ten years later was, if 
not invaluable, at least very con- 
siderable. If it really did retire a 
little into the background, it was 
certainly through no carelessness 
or negligence on Mr Reeve’s part. 
He discharged his duties with 
conscientiousness and punctuality, 
and he acted throughout on theonly 
true theory—namely, that when 
the writer is anonymous the editor 
must adopt the article as his own. 

It is a thousand pities that Mr 
Reeve did not keep a diary on the 
model of Mr Greville’s. It would 
probably have contained a col- 
lection of stories which neither 
Mr George Russell nor Sir M. E. 
Grant Duff could have matched ; 
and it would probably have been 
adorned by fewer “‘ chestnuts ” than 
the lucubrations of those eminent 
raconteurs. As it is, such notes 
and journals as he left are in many 
places but a bare record of dining 
out, and Mr Laughton’s materials 
can scarcely be said to have been 
overwhelming in amount. What 
there is in the way of observation 
or anecdote is capital. We like 
the description of Dr Guthrie’s 
sermons as “ ‘ Voctes Ambrosiane’ 
in the pulpit” ;! we like the story 
of Sheridan Knowles saying to 
Bulwer, “Sir, you lead a very 
artificial life””—(a polite bow in 
acknowledgment); ‘ Shakespeare 
and I, sir, are the children of nat- 
ure”: and we like best of all the 
retort of Lady John Manners’ to 
Lord Granville after the Tories 
had come in in 1874. The latter 
had remarked, 2 propos of Mr 
Disraeli’s birth, “ You must ac- 
knowledge that your chief’s nose 





1 Guthrie,” he continues, ‘‘ passed from one topic to another, as if he were 


exhibiting dissolving views of the perdition of man 


”! Reeve is less than just, by 


the bye, in saying that Jeffrey, Cockburn, and Rutherford “always talked and 
behaved like men acting a part.” Perhaps the mincing English accent accounted 


for that impression. 
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is very queer.” “ At all events, it 
is not out of joint,” was the ready 
rejoinder. There are several other 
amusing incidents recorded in these 
volumes, and there are a few—too 
few—letters from the second Lord 
Lytton, whose correspondence 
formed so agreeable a feature of Sir 
Charles Murray’s biography. Alto- 
gether, Mr Laughton may be warmly 
congratulated on his work. Some 
critics have called him a partisan. 
Everybody, apparently, is a parti- 
san who declines to fall down and 
worship Mr Gladstone. But he is 
not unfair, and he is not inaccu- 
rate. Perhaps his most serious 
error of judgment lies in having 
translated into English the greater 
part of the letters received by 
Reeve from eminent Frenchmen. 
They are robbed of their delicate 
flavour and charm by the process, 
and we think it might have been 
safely assumed that any one who 
cares to read a life of Reeve can 
read French. 


Mr Laughton’s touch may not be 
very light, and he may have his 
longeurs ; but he is not so depress- 
ing as Mr Augustine Birrell. That 
gentleman’s biography of his friend 
Sir Frank Lockwood ! is, in truth, 
the dreariest performance we have 
come across for many a long day. 
We have frequently observed that 
the manner of writing which has 
been denominated “ Birrelling ” 
drives the reviewers into paroxysms 
of delight. It consists, so far as 
we can discover, in a steady flow 
of petty epigrams tempered by 
allusiveness. Horace is frequently 
cited, and it is a rule of the game 
to make-believe that obscure quo- 
tations which the author has 
contrived to stumble upon in out- 
of-the-way places are familiar to 
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the casual reader. No wonder 
that Mr Birrell is an object of 
envy to the Fleet Street hack, 
For our own part, we believe we 
should find him very tolerable were 
he only less superlatively wise, 
witty, graceful, charming, sweet- 
tempered, delicious, exquisitely 
humorous, and everything else that 
the press notices proclaim him to be, 

We do not say that in writing 
Sir Frank Lockwood’s life he had 
an easy task. He has explained 
his difficulties with commendable 
candour. He had very few docu- 
ments to assist him, and without 
documents it is stiff work to fill 
up a volume of two hundred and 
twenty pages. But, due allowance 
being made for all obstacles, the 
result can only be described as 
deplorable. Sir Frank Lockwood 
was a Yorkshireman, born at Don- 
caster, educated at Manchester 
Grammar School and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and called to the 
Bar in 1872. Though neither an 
orator nor a lawyer, he “had a 
way with” a jury which soon 
brought him into remunerative 
practice. He entered Parliament 
in 1883, and became Solicitor- 
General in 1894. He was highly 
popular in many sorts of society, 
enjoyed a great reputation for 
humour, was undoubtedly a first- 
rate amateur caricaturist, and was 
all that a man should be in the do- 
mestic relations. We have heard 
that his juniors were not unfamiliar 
with the rough side of his tongue, 
but that is as it may be. He died 
at the end of 1897. 

Now what has Mr Birrell done 
to convey to the public some 
notion of his friend’s power to 
entertain and please? He has, 
in the first place, quoted a pas- 
sage from an election speech at 





1 Sir Frank Lockwood: A Biographical Sketch. 


London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1898. 


By Augustine Birrell. 
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King’s Lynn which is not merely 
relatively but positively stupid. 
He has told us, in the second 
place, that Lockwood, after being 
sent down, revisited Caius, wear- 
ing a beard, and calling himself 
Major M‘Pherson. How divert- 
ing! In the third place, he men- 
tions that Lockwood once pre- 
tended to have a fight with his 
brother-in-law, Lochbuie, at a rail- 
way station. Monstrous funny! 
Fourthly, we hear that Lockwood 
practised mystifications on his 
family, as by despatching telegrams 
announcing the arrival at his house 
of inconvenient guests, and the 
like. Ha, ha! Lastly, he made 
great play with an imaginary 
Rev. Tobias Boffin, B.A. (Lond.) 
Risum  teneatis amici? (Mr 
Birrell’s graces are catching.) We 
had no conception that early Vic- 
torian humour had survived so 
long, and are forced to the con- 
clusion that Sir Frank’s friends 
must have resembled those of Mr 
Peter Magnus in at least one 
important particular. A laboured 
letter from Lord Rosebery hardly 
makes matters better. Only a few 
facsimiles of sketches cheer the 
reader up, and make the book 
interesting. Mr Reeve (who set 
so much store by Thackeray’s cor- 
rectness and purity of line!) might 
find fault with them. Not so we. 

But we have brought forward 
Sir Frank Lockwood not for the 
purpose of discussing his abilities 
or those of his biographer, so much 
as for the purpose of putting the 
question, Why on earth did he call 
himself a Liberal? That he was 
not of an “‘enthusiastic reforming 
temperament ” Mr Birrell admits. 
“To him, as to many another 
Yorkshireman, Doncaster race- 
course and Doncaster church were 
alike excellent institutions, with 
which he had no mind to quarrel ” 
(p. 158). He had absolutely no- 
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thing in common with the Non- 
conformist conscience. He was, 
in effect, a sound Whig, and not 
very far off a sound Tory. He 
would, one imagines, have felt 
much more at home in the Oon- 
servative camp. ‘‘Instead of 
which” he turned Home Ruler 
(having been dead against Home 
Rule when first returned to Parlia- 
ment), and found himself told off 
to help Mr Asquith in pushing 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill 
through the House of Commons. 
Such a career is surely a striking 
commentary on the party system 
of government. And so, curiously 
enough, we are brought back to 
the very thing which we pointed 
out in dealing with the opinions 
of Mr Reeve. 

The sum and substance of the 
matter appears to be this. We 
ask, apparently, too much if we 
desire that party distinctions 
should correspond to distinctions 
of principle. Men and not mea- 
sures are the determining factors 
of the problem, except every now 
and then when some abnormally 
serious question arises. Accident 
or personal predilection may, and 
often does, attach to one party a 
man whose whole view of life 
would naturally attract him to 
the other. It does not sound well 
in theory, but we trust that it 
will long continue in practice. 
If to hold strict principles be a 
counsel of perfection, it is at least 
possible to have two rival parties ; 
and without two rival parties 
representative institutions become 
unworkable. There are, in all 
probability, many domestic perils 
in store for these islands, but 
none, perhaps, more grave or more 
imminent than this: that the 
well-tried system of government 
by party may disappear, and give 
place to the vicious and fatal 
system of government by groups. 





STEPHANE 


For so many years has Stéphane 
Mallarmé suggested all that is 
courtly and exclusive in French 
literature, that his sudden and 
untimely death is mourned far 
beyond the boundaries of his own 
France. Few have read him, 
maybe; still fewer have appre- 
ciated him,—for he had little 
thought of to-day, and he spoke 
no idle word to the crowd; but 
his influence was profound upon 
the best of his contemporaries, 
and with him seems to die the 
tradition of two schools. 

It is the good fortune of poets 
to bear sonorous names, and surely 
none was ever more justly suited 
than Stéphane Mallarmé. Sté- 
phane Mallarmé! Is there not 
an echo in the name of the poet’s 
own exotic elegance? Do you not 
hear in its syllables a note of the 
lofty music, which he played for 
himself, proudly indifferent to the 
world’s approval? Nor was his 
life less dignified than his name. 
For twenty-five years he endured 
the drudgery of teaching English, 
endured it in the spirit of patient 
gaiety. ‘I seem to have spent 
my life in school,” he once said ; 
indeed, no sooner was the task of 
learning accomplished than he as- 
sumed the heavier task of instruc- 
tion, and it was only five years 
ago that he first knew the freedom 
and the leisure which should al- 
ways have been his. Yet he 
separated his own life absolutely 
from the hours spent in an un- 
congenial profession. They were 


the penalty he paid to the social 
convention ; for himself, he dwelt 
in a kingdom of ingenious thought 
and solemn harmony, which none 
save the sympathetic might ap- 
proach, 
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MALLARME. 


His life, then, is a record of 
work and literary experience, 
Attached at the outset to the 


Parnassian group, he was the 
colleague of Verlaine, Catulle 
Mendés, and the rest. But he 


did not long remain faithful to 
a theory which was not his own, 
and he was still young when he 
declared aloud his complete orig- 
inality of artifice and reflection. 
The influence of Baudelaire was 
upon him, as it was upon a whole 
generation ; he caught from Poe, 
whose verse still sings in the prose 
of his disciple, the love of what- 
ever falls to decay. But neither 
Poe nor Baudelaire enchained his 
spirit, and Stéphane Mallarmé, 
above all his contemporaries, en- 
joyed the larger freedom of being 
himself. To be himself was to 
worship beauty and elegance, to 
discard the trammels of a facile 
and optimistic age. Despite a 
catholic taste, he had small sym- 
pathy with the Romantic School, 
ard in one aspect his work is a 
protest against the cheery valiance 
and popular ascendancy of Dumas 
and Hugo. His temperament was 
discreet and mysterious ; he loved 
such themes of curiosity and dis- 
tinction as escaped the people, and 
he loved to treat them with a 
distinction and curiosity which 
were exclusively his own, No 
poet ever rid himself so heroically 
of common ideas. Wherefore he 
shrank from the theatre, the scene 
“of pleasures taken in common.” 
So, too, in an early “anecdote” 
he declares that after a spectacle 
he “rose with the others to breathe 
the outside air, astonished that 
once again he had not felt the same 
impression as his fellows, yet 
serene.” And his serenity was 
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justified, for he moved in a world 
of his own creation, peopled by 
the vague spirits of his dream. 

Nor is it strange that, when he 
interpreted his own world, he 
should have employed a style 
vague, sonorous, and unfamiliar. 
He aimed less at clarity than at 
a beautiful effect. Olean-cut edges 
and dogmatic phrases were an 
offence to him. In his poetry as 
in his prose (and he drew no hard 
boundary between the two pro- 
vinces of speech) he whispers of 
half-kept secrets, So that there 
is no passage of his writing from 
which to-morrow you may not 
catch another impression, as from 
a coloured bibelot set in a fresh 
light. In brief, he aimed rather 
at suggestion than expression. 
His obscurity, upon which hostile 
critics have whetted their wits, is 
no obscurity at all, but a purposed 
vagueness consonant with his 
method and disposition. He wrote 
as he wrote not because he lacked 
lucidity, but because he knew that 
thought could not be captured 
and held between the four stiff 
corners of plain speech. So to 
him the ballet seemed a more 
artistic suggestion of life than the 
drama, since its vague mixture of 
rhythmical movement and coloured 
light may yield to the adept a 
thousand diverse meanings. But 
let him, for an instant, speak in 
his own name, and display in the 
fragment, here translated, his own 
preferences, reminding us how 
from a mere hint the school which 
owed to him its inspiration evolved 
a dogma and a practice. It is 
called “A Plaint of Autumn,” 
and thus it runs :— 


“Since Maria left me to dwell in 
another star—which, Orion, Altair, 
or thou, green Venus?—I have always 
cherished solitude. The long days I 
have passed alone with my cat! By 
alone I mean without a material being, 
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and my cat is a mystical companion, 
a spirit. So I can say that I have 
passed long days alone with my cat, 
and alone with one of the last authors 
of the Latin decadence, for since the 
white creature is no more, strangely 
and singularly have I loved all that 
is resumed in this one word: decay. 
Thus of the year my favourite season 
is the last languid days of summer, 
which come just before the autumn ; 
and of the day, the hour whereat I go 
abroad is when the sun rests before it 
swoons to setting, when its rays fall 
copper-yellow upon the grey walls, 
and copper-red upon the window 
panes. So, too, the poetry wherein 
my spirit seeks its pleasure is the 
poetry of Rome’s last moments, dying 
in agony ; only it must breathe, in no 
breath, the juvenescent approach of 
the Barbarians ; it must not stammer 
the childish Latin of the first Christian 
prose. 

“T was reading, then, one of my 
dear poems, whose farded pages have 
more charm for me than the pink 
flush of youth, and I had plunged 
one hand in the fur of the pure 
animal, when an organ began to 
play with a languorous melancholy 
beneath my window. It played 
there in the wide avenue of pop- 
lar-trees, whose leaves have ever 
seemed mournful to me, since Maria 
passed by taper-light, for the last 
time. ’Tis verily the instrument 
of sadness: the piano sparkles, the 
violin gives light to torn strings, but 
the organ, in the twilight of remem- 
brance, makes me dream in despair. 
Now it murmurs a joyously vulgar 
tune, such as fills with gaiety the 
heart of the suburbs, a tune dismoded, 
common ; yet whence comes it that 
the refrain goes to my soul and makes 
me weep like a ballad of romance? 
I taste it slowly, and I throw no 
penny through the window, lest I be 
disturbed, and discover that the organ 
does not play of itself.” 


Here, indeed, are all the elements 
of Symbolism and Decadence ; 
here are the vague fancies, the 
strange contrasts—as between the 
organ’s vulgarity and the profound 
melancholy of the poet — which 
have been an inspiration to a 
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whole school. Jn one aspect the 
poem resumes the doctrine of Poe 
and Baudelaire; in another it 
might act as a preface to the com- 
plete works of M. Huysmans. 
And if it be not most character- 
istic of its author, it is, perhaps, 
most characteristic of his in- 
fluence. 

One talent of M. Mallarmé’s is 
commonly unknown or overlooked. 
In spite of his loyal devotion to 
research ; in spite of his generous 
ambition to discover for his own 
a fresh province of literature,—he 
was better skilled in ennobling 
frivolity than any of his contem- 
poraries. The occasional verses 
which he addressed to his friends, 
and which (we hope) are presently 
to be published, are masterpieces 
of a cultured and delicate gaiety. 
Perfect in form, irresistibly light- 
footed, they recall the dainty 
trifles of our own seventeenth 
century, and assuredly to their 
author nothing was trifling that 
was touched with rarity or ele- 
gance. Thus it was that he once 
undertook to edit the most whim- 
sical journal the world has seen. 
The year was 1874, and the jour- 
nal was called ‘ La Derniére Mode.’ 
Its prose appears, from internal evi- 
dence, to have been all the work 
of the editor, who discoursed with 
his unique whiumsicality of ladies’ 
frocks, of dinners, of music-halls, 
of manifold trivialities. Even the 
advertisements bear the impress 
of his hand, and the style of the 
meanest paragraph is fashioned 
with all its author’s keen wit and 
careful elaboration. That this 
“gazette du monde et de la fam- 
ille”” achieved the failure which its 
subtle drollery merited, need not 
be said ; nor need it be said that 
to-day it eludes the most cunning 
collector. But it illustrates a 
quick and charming side of M. 
Mallarmé’s genius, and it belongs 
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as intimately to him as the ‘ Aprés- 
midi d’un Faune,’ or the most ab- 
stract of his criticism. 

For M. Mallarmé was not only 
@ poet and a wit; he was also a 
critic of rare sanity and illumina- 
tion. And for all his love of the 
select and mysterious, his judg- 
ment of others was always 
generous. Moreover, his love of 
letters was as profound as his 
appreciation was wide. He was 
never of those critics who fight for 
their school, and pour °o tempt 
upon all save their partisans. He 
admired and appreciated whatever 
was witty, personal, and sincere, 
For him the world of art was 
not limited by the boundaries 
of France or of prejudice. He 
neither dethroned Voltaire, nor 
neglected the coterie of yester- 
day; while his devotion to English 
literature was constant and out- 
spoken. He was perhaps the one 
Frenchman who understood the 
art of Tennyson ; and he wrote of 
Beckford, whose ‘ Vathek’ he re- 
captured for France, with a 
mastery and knowledge which 
none of Beckford’s countrymen 
has ever rivalled. But the best 
of his criticism was general rather 
than particular. He left it for 
others to record the common ad- 
ventures of literature, and then 
he would resume in a page a 
hundred incidents or discussions. 
If he referred to a book still in 
the hands of men, or to a play 
which for the moment filled a 
popular theatre, it was merely 
for the purpose of illustrating a 
favourite theory or of lending 
colour to a fresh idea. For in- 
stance, his ‘Crayonné au Théatre’ 
is not so much a series of judg- 
ments upon this or that spectacle 
or ballet; it is rather a synthetic 
criticism of the drama in fifty 
pages. Nor did he ever employ 
the common methods of the critic. 
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He would chant the praise of a 
poet in a style strange as the 
poet’s own, or he would compose 
his own opinion into an ode whose 
sonority was intended to convey 
no more than an _ impression. 
Thus, for instance, he does not 
describe or appraise the work of 
Baudelaire ; be merely sketches 
the landscape of the ‘Fleurs du 
Mal’—“‘a haunting landscape, in- 
tense as opium, and there on the 
horizon a livid cloud, pierced with 
the blue of Prayer”; thereafter 
he suggests an awful sunset, “a 
torrent of tears illuminated by 
the Bengal lights of Satan the 
artificer,” and then the night 
“which prolongs only crime, re- 
morse, and Death.” Is it not just 
such a nightmare as befits Bau- 
delaire? And does it not show us 
the poet of “rouge and blood” 
more clearly than pages of 
analysis? But that, indeed, was 
the peculiar faculty of his work. 
It was the criticism of life and 
literature set to music. 

Yet whatever admiration we 
give to Stéphane Mallarmé, the 
poet and critic, we must reserve 
an ampler share for Stéphane 
Mallarmé, the man. Above all, 
he had the gifts of speech and 
gesture. His own medium was 
the spoken, not the written, word. 
It was not until you came into 
his presence that you recognised 
his real gift, his true genius. 
Those even who heard him lecture 
half-pierced the secret of his in- 
fluence. For instance, the mem- 
ory of a “conference,” once de- 
livered at Oambridge, is inefface- 
able. The decoration was such 
as he would have chosen himself. 
The room in darkness; the audi- 
ence hid in the gloom of mystery ; 
only the orator visible, in the light 
of immense candles. Every ges- 
ture, every tone, was consonant to 
the surroundings, and those priv- 
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ileged ones who listened to this 
discourse on Music and Literature 
will recognise the justice of the 
poet’s own phrase: “ transmission 
de réveries entre un et quelques- 
uns.” 

But it is those who were ad- 
mitted to his intimacy who may 
best estimate the wealth of his 
wit and fancy. The impression 
which he left upon even a casual 
auditor was unique. ‘“ He had 
drawn round him,” says one of the 
most zealous among his pupils, 
“a magic circle, within which he 
accomplished the rites of his mys- 
terious incantation. Even those 
who resisted more or less the at- 
traction of his writings remained 
bound by the charm of his speech.” 
Yes, all remained bound by the 
charm of his lucid speech, for he 
had the double talent of mono- 
logue and conversation. Were he 
in the mood, he would pick up a 
subject, no matter how trivial or 
how important, and twist it into a 
thousand shapes, embroider it with 
a thousand ribbons of fancy, until 
it was so finely embellished and 
tricked out that his audience for- 
got the poor plain state in which 
he found it. Or again, he was 
alive to the joy of quick reply and 
half-malicious repartee. He un- 
derstood (none better) the warfare 
of wits, and in either form, con- 
versation or monologue, he was 
supreme. The voice, the smile, 
the irony, the wave of the hand— 
all were his own, and all are gone, 
save from the memory of his 
friends. Alas! no talent is so 
prodigal of itself as conversation ; 
yet it isthe most generous also— 
it has the quality of its vice—for 
it spends itself freely in the ser- 
vice of friends, and finds a re- 
ward in its own perfection. 

No man of his generation so 
imperiously demanded a Boswell 
as Stéphane Mallarmé. But Bos- 
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wells are at least as rare as John- 
sons, and the heroes of conversa- 
tion must be remembered rather 
by their effect than by their 
achievement. Had a faithful 
servant dogged the steps of M. 
Mallarmé we should possess not 
only a complete philosophy of life 
and art, but an incomparable set 
of reminiscences, The stories of 
Banville and Gautier, of Vil- 
liers de l’Isle Adam and Manet, 
which he delighted to pour forth, 
are lost with the silence of his 
voice. His half-serious philosophy 
seems still more remote, for it 
cannot be interpreted without the 
tone and gesture which gave it 
life and shape. Doubtless some 
of the poet’s sayings will find 
their way into literary history ; 
others, without justice, will seek 
the shelter of his name. Only one 
shall be recovered here, recovered 
because its discreet irony hides a 
judgment characteristically severe. 
It was M. Alphonse Daudet who 
gave the opportunity. ‘My dear 
Mallarmé,” said the novelist, “‘ you 
should write and tell us—it would 
be most interesting—whether it is 
of your own accord that you with- 
draw into darkness, where only 
an élite can follow you, or whether 
your obscurity is involuntary.” 
The poet had no intention of being 
drawn into discussion, ‘ Mais 
est-ce,” replied he, “que l’opéra- 
tion méme d’écrire n’est pas mettre 
du noir sur du blanc?” 

The influence, then, of his speech 
and personality is greater to-day 
than the influence of his work. 
Nor was the title—the King of 
Poets—conferred upon him in jest. 
A king of poets he was, indeed ; 
but rather an Aroun-al-Raschid 
than a constitutional monarch. 
Always he wandered abroad in 
search of those whom he might 
aid with counsel or encouragement, 
and he who was singularly ret- 
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icent about his own work had 
always much to say—in praise or 
blame — concerning the work of 
others. There was no young 
writer of France who did not 
send his book to M. Mallarmé, 
and there was no book whereon 
M. Mallarmé did not deliver a 
well-considered opinion. More- 
over, his house was for many 
years a distinguished meeting- 
place. Tuesday after Tuesday the 
young writers of France met in 
the Rue de Rome, and listened to 
the poet’s talk thrown through a 
cloud of tobacco-smoke. It was 
then that M. Mallarmé unpacked 
most generously the stores of his 
fancy and recollection. The room 
was commonly crowded, and the 
host himself stood with his arm 
resting on the brass door of a 
polished stove. For each new- 
comer he had a word and a smile 
of welcome; but an arrival did no 
more than interrupt for an instant 
the thread of eloquence. Howmany 
have found their first introduction 
to literature in M. Mallarmé’s 
salon! How many have descended 
the staircase of the Rue de Rome, 
feeling that, after all, appreciation 
is possible even from a master! 
And if the encouragement of his 
subjects be the best duty of a 
king, it was not for nothing that 
M. Mallarmé was entitled the 
King of Poets. 

Nor were they all Frenchmen 
who flocked to these well-remem- 
bered receptions. Englishmen, 
Americans, Germans, all might be 
met on Tuesday in the Ruede Rome, 
and nothing pleased M. Mallarmé 
better than to establish an inter- 
national confraternity of letters. 
Not only had he lived in London, 
but he had for many years fol- 
lowed the progress of English 
literature, and had known a long 
line of English poets and critics. 
Stories he had to tell of writers 
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now so remote as Hengist Horne 
and O’Shaughnessy ; and, sincere 
Frenchman that he was, he knew 
nothing of the Chauvinism that 
would limit the boundaries of 
literature by the frontier of poli- 
tics. He was indeed an Ambassa- 
dor of Letters, and he performed 
this difficult function with admir- 
able tact and success. If only 
the post could be loyally filled, it 
should never remain untenanted. 
But few men are gifted with the 
kindliness and simplicity which 
alone can justify this delicate 
embassy. Voltaire, perhaps, dis- 
charged a similar duty on the 
neutral ground of Ferney ; yet we 
can remember no other who has 
set himself with so serene a dis- 
interestedness to render the hos- 
pitality of his country to foreign 
literature as Stéphane Mallarmé. 
But from first to last he was 
loyal to his craft. Though living 
far away from practical affairs, he 
once descended to the arena of 
policy, that he might claim for 
literature that which was properly 
her own. And his project was so 
wise, and so soundly argued, that 
only the world’s indifference to 
the arts has prevented its realisa- 
tion. He pointed out, in fact, 
that literature is the only form 
of property whose existence knows 
a time limit. The poet and novel- 
ist do their work for their own 
pleasure, and their creations re- 
main for our solace and delight, 
as long as paper and printers’ ink 
endure. But once the term of 
copyright is expired, said M. 
Mallarmé, and the masterpieces of 
literature revert not to the public, 
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but to the publishers. Wherefore 
he suggested that the poets of the 
past should aid the poets of the 
present and the future—that, in 
effect, the ancient masterpieces 
should still pay a royalty to the 
State, and that the fund thus con- 
stituted should provide pensions 
or fellowships for poets and 
scholars. So the great men of 
to-day might profit, not by the 
charity of the Civil List, but by 
the labour of their legitimate 
ancestors, and so they might re- 
pay the debt toa later generation. 
The scheme is excellent and in- 
genious. There is still an appre- 
ciable value in ancient literature. 
The public still buys Shakespeare, 
because it reads him; it refrains 
from Otway, because it doesn’t 
read him. But it is difficult to 
turn the tradition of years, and it 
is doubtful whether M. Mallarmé’s 
theory will ever be turned to prac- 
tice. Yet it is at least character- 
istic that the poet’s one battle 
was fought for his own illustrious 
craft. 

Apart from this interlude, he 
lived in the past and for the 
future: “there is no present,” 
he said; and to him the present 
was but an occasion of kindness 
and sympathy. His work is an 
imperfect realisation of himself, 
since the masterpiece which he 
dreamt was unachieved. His 
life, perfectly achieved, knew no 
failure. Its dignified simplicity 
and amiable courage will ‘never 
fade from the memory of his 
friends: and of friends he had 
many, for assuredly his was the 
genius of friendship. 
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THE EMPRESS-REGENT OF CHINA. 


THE most interesting personage 
in China during the past thirty 
years has been and still is without 
doubt the lady whom we style 
Empress-dowager. She was never 
Empress, not even as imperial con- 
sort, having been but the second- 
ary wife of Hsien-féng, the Em- 
peror who fled from his capital on 
the approach of the Anglo-French 
forces in 1860. But she took the 
title as the mother of that ill- 
starred monarch’s heir, in which 
capacity she was allowed to share 
with the widow proper the regency 
during the minority of the Em- 
peror Tung Chih (or Ché, for there 
is no agreement as to the trans- 
literation of Chinese sounds). To 
our notions this was a most an- 
omalous arrangement: nothing 
more certain to lead to trouble 
could be conceived. Under such 
a régime harmony in the State 
could not have been maintained 
had the two women been angels, 
whereas only one of them could 
by any reasonable use of language 
be assigned to that order of be- 
ings, and she the childless one. 
The female duumvirate was not 
what was intended—was in fact 
an unforeseen result of the last 
will and testament of the Emperor 
Hsien-féng, who died at his hunt- 
ing lodge at Jého, whither he 
himself had been hunted by the 
victorious invaders; and as the 
consequences have been so curious 
and so important, it may be well 
to recall the transaction in brief 
and very imperfect outline. 

The fundamental law of the 
Ta-tsing dynasty is the Salic law. 
No woman and no eunuch can 
ever reign or rule. Conforming to 
the laws of his house, the Emperor 
in his will nominated a Council of 
Regency during the minority of 


his infant son, afterwards known 
as the Emperor Tung-chib. The 
Council was composed of two im- 
perial princes and the Minister 
Sun-ché. To his two wives, the 
true but childless one and the 
secondary one who was mother of 
the Prince Imperial, he bequeathed 
the guardianship of the infant, 
The Emperor placed his real con- 
fidence in the first, the legal wife ; 
but he was fond of the other, the 
mother of his heir. A serious 
dilemma thus confronted him, 
which he thought to evade by 
placing in the hands of the Em- 
press a private and personal testa- 
ment, giving her absolute authority 
over her colleague, only to be ex- 
ercised, however, in certain emer- 
gencies. As a matter of fact, the 
power was never called into exer- 
cise. 

The Empress-mother was twenty- 
seven years old, clever, ambitious, 
and apparently fearless. She saw 
with envy the whole power of the 
State passing into the hands of the 
Council of Regency, while the two 
widows were relegated to a quite 
subordinate place. Brooding over 
this imaginary wrong, she con- 
ceived a scheme by which the 
position might be reversed, and 
confided it to her brother-in-law, 
Prince Kung,—the same who for 
so many years presided over the 
Tsungli-yamén with such genial 
urbanity ; the same who recently 
died and came to life again, then 
died for good. The ambition which 
the Empress- mother confided to 
Prince Kung was nothing less 
than to suppress the Council of 
Regency, and set up in its place the 
authority of the two Empresses. 
Inasmuch, however, as they were 
ignorant of affairs, and women to 
boot, the Prince himself was to be 
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the real executive and de facto 
ruler of the empire. Prince Kung 
yielded to the seduction, and thus 
became accessory to the violation 
of the dynastic law,—of what other 
law human or divine it is need- 
less to particularise. The dilatory 
Chinese can be prompt enough on 
occasion, as has recently been seen, 
and Prince Kung took the very first 
opportunity of executing the plot 
hatched by his sister-in-law. The 
Regents were returning from the 
obsequies of the deceased Emperor 
when Prince Kung launched 
trumped-up charges against them 
of neglect of certain funeral rites, 
had them arrested on the road, and 
executed. By this summary vio- 
lence the two Empresses were 
securely established as Regents, 
with Prince Kung as Chancellor 
of the empire. 

For a few years things went 
smoothly. Prince Kung was ably 
assisted in the government by 
Wén-si’ang, Hanki, and other 
patriotic statesmen, who seem to 
have left no worthy successors. 
The two Regents seldom met, for 
the palace in Peking is a town rather 
than a building, or rather it is a 
series of palaces separated by wide 
areas. From the relative position 
of the buildings in which they had 
their respective apartments, the 
ladies were known as the Eastern 
and Western Empresses, the for- 
mer being the title commonly ap- 
plied to the one whom we have 
termed the true Empress. 

The Court on its return from 
voluntary exile was naturally on 
its best behaviour, having to feel 
its way with the foreign Powers 
who had established their repre- 
sentatives in the capital. The 
Powers on their part were in- 
dulgent, moved thereto by the 
circumstances of the Oourt, a 
child on the throne under the 
guardianship of two widows. 
Moreover, a great calamity hung 
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over the Chinese empire in the 
form of a devastating rebellion, 
which was a danger to foreign 
interests only second to that to 
the Chinese themselves. Hence, 
by common consent, the Govern- 
ment and the Court were treated 
with anxious deference by the 
representatives of the Western 
nations, who could seek no 
audience of the infant, and, not 
knowing what to do about the 
two women, did nothing. So the 
Palace and the Forbidden City 
were kept sealed against intru- 
sion, and the domestic drama was 
allowed free play within the pre- 
cincts. The young Emperor was 
growing towards maturity, so, in 
an even more important sense, 
was his imperial mother, the rising 
and the ruling spirit in the 
whole ménage. Her consort, the 
“ Kastern” Empress, was full of 
gentleness, meditation, and widow- 
hood ; in private life her example 
would have ensured the highest 
commendation, with a chance of 
posthumous honours. She was, 
therefore, unequally yoked with 
her sterner sister, and the pair 
could never have really worked 
together to any practicalend. The 
eclipse of the weaker luminary 
was only a question of time. 
What transpires in an oriental 
palace is filtered through such 
miasmatic media that every sep- 
arate detail is open to something 
more than ordinary suspicion, and 
first impressions may form a dis- 
torted picture. But in the long- 
run, after cancelling out contradic- 
tions and threshing the residue, 
approximations to the truth may 
be arrived at, more or less definite 
according to the force of the per- 
sonalities concerned. Where the 
character is feeble its spectrum 
fails to penetrate the thick vapours 
that surround it, and is liable to 
be refracted into the semblance of 
something unlike itself. This was 
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the case with Prince Ch’un, the 
father of the present Emperor, 
who, so long as he remained in 
seclusion, was believed to be a 
violent reactionary, the most 
vehement opponent of foreigners 
and their ideas, head of the “ war 
party,” and so forth. But when 
the fall of his elder brother Kung 
in 1884 necessitated the emergence 
of Prince Ch’un from retirement, 
and his assumption of important 
public offices, the mask was found 
to have covered features of the 
mildest type. The fire-eater roared 
like a sucking-dove. He was 
liberal and well-disposed to foreign- 
ers, demeaning himself towards 
them absolutely like a gentleman, 
and winning golden opinions 
wherever he appeared. 

There was never such ambiguity 
about the Empress-regent. No 
veil was thick enough to hide her 
character. Her career has been 
consistent, and she remains what 
she has often been called, the 
“only man in the empire.” Pos- 
sessed by three passions, of which 
the two having pelf and power for 
their object have survived the 
more transient one, and still gather 
strength with advancing years, the 
portrait of her Majesty that is 
most intelligible to the European 
comprehension is that which repre- 
sents her as a counterpart of 
Catherine II. What she might 
have been with Catherine’s Chris- 
tian education, and unhandicapped 
by enforced seclusion, it would be 
idle to guess. It may indeed 
seem strange that a woman so 
endowed should have been content 
to pass her public life behind the 
screen ; but there have been many 
masterful women before her to 
whom the purda offered but a 
flimsy obstacle to the exercise of 
their power. 

Of the scandals of the Palace it 
would serve no useful purpose to 
speak in detail ; while on the other 
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hand it is impossible to ignore 
them altogether, since they have 
been a factor in Palace politics, 
and the source of some of the 
bitterest family quarrels. The 
eunuch, at all events, is a feature 
of Palace life which may be ac- 
cepted as historical—a convenient 
medium both for catering for his 
owner’s whims and for making free 
with his secrets, and her Majesty 
has been both well and ill served 
by those obsequious ministrants. 
An intense curiosity has always 
been one of her marked charac- 
teristics, a feeling which she has 
taken every means convenient to 
her station to gratify. There was 
once a story of her salad days 
when her practised eye fell upon 
a@ young gallant attached to one 
of the European legations, to 
whom occult intelligence was con- 
veyed through appropriate chan- 
nels. Adonis would not have 
been wholly averse from learning 
something of that mysterious in- 
terior from which diplomatists 
were severely excluded, but it 
was supposed he yielded to the 
advice of his comrades, who repre- 
sented that getting in might be 
easier than getting safely out of 
such a galére. 

The Empress - regent ruled 
China for twenty-eight years, from 
1861 to 1889, a period embracing 
two minorities of equal duration. 
In comparison with the exhibition 
that has been made since the young 
Emperor assumed full power, it 
must be admitted that the empire 
was not ill governed under the 
regency. Absolutely without ex- 
perience when she took the reins, 
the Empress- regent was loyally 
supported by Prince Kung and the 
wise statesmen already mentioned. 
Under their moderating counsels 
the empire was safely conducted 
through the Taeping rebellion, as 
well as a series of other insurrec- 
tionary crises which included the 
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Mohammedan rebellion in Yunnan, 
that of Yakub Beg in Kashgar, 
all of them real dangers to the 
empire. The quarrel with Japan 
in 1874 was also adroitly smoothed 
over without a rupture of relations. 
And if the like success did not 
attend the issue of the dispute 
with France ten years later, it may 
be well to remember that the wise 
counsellors were gone, leaving only 
Prince Kung, between whom and 
the Regent there had grown up a 
bitter feud, and he was dismissed 
from office in the middle of the 
crisis in 1884. 

While the Regent was learning 
the science of governing, which she 
did with avidity, during the first 
minority her legal status as mother 
of the sovereign was unassailable. 
Through that alone was she able 
to hold her ground with the East- 
ern Empress, the politic Kung 
contriving all the while to play off 
the one Regent against the other, 
so keeping his balance and main- 
taining his grip of power. This 
was gall and wormwood to the 
Western Empress, who soon be- 
came as impatient to get rid of 
Prince Kung as she had been of 
the Council of Regency. Prudence, 
however, restrained her from any 
overt attack on him, because her 
public authority would come to an 
end on her son’s reaching his ma- 
jority, though, so long as he lived, 
nothing could divest her of her ma- 
ternal prerogatives. What Prince 
Kung left unfilled of her cup of 
bitterness was supplied by the 
pious Eastern Empress, whose 
thoughts were more congenial to 
the atmosphere of heaven than 
to the cruel world which her 
“Western” colleague was bust- 
ling in. A stab from such an un- 
suspected quarter was sharp in- 
deed, but it fell out in a perfectly 
natural though highly dramatic 
way. 

After the assumption of power 
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by the Emperor Tung-chih in 
1873, a meeting took place between 
the Regents, his guardians. The 
senior Empress sent a message to 
her imperial sister proposing an 
official meeting in a certain pavilion 
in the Palace. After the cere- 
monial courtesies, the Eastern 
Empress said she had sought the 
interview because their common 
task had now been fulfilled, and 
it was fitting that they should lay 
down their office and take formal 
leave of each other. For her part, 
she added, she was well pleased to 
be relieved of the responsibility. 
She was also gratified that they 
two had been able to work so long 
in harmony for the welfare of the 
young Emperor and of the State. 
So far well, but the lady had a 
postscript to add, in the manner 
which is a stock dovice in plays 
and novels. She produced the 
private will of their late husband, 
and disclosed for the first time to 
her sister the powers which she 
had kept dormant these dozen 
years. ‘ Now,” she said, “there 
is no further use for such a docu- 
ment,” whereupon she burned it 
before the eyes of the Western 
Empress, This dramatic scene 
made a terrible impression on the 
Empress- mother. She was not 
converted by it, but changed, 
giving way to sudden hatred of 
the deceased Emperor who mis- 
trusted her, and to the woman 
who had been made the confidante 
of that distrust. How her rela- 
tions to her ex-colleague in the 
regency, and even to her own son, 
were affected by this humiliating 
discovery can only be conjectured. 
What is known is that neither 
of them long survived the in- 
cident, and much speculation has 
been built on the sequence of 
events. 

The life and death of the young 
Emperor Tung-chih, the son of 
Hsien-féng and the present Em- 
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press-regnante, seems little more 
than an episode in the career of 
his imperial —and imperious — 
mother. He died within two 
years of his full accession, re- 
moved by his own mother as some 
would have us believe, but by 
quite other agencies as others no 
less boldly affirm. Amateur cor- 
oners without evidence may well 
overreach the measured steps of 
the authentic chronicler. That 
the Empress was capable of doing 
away with her son, or a dozen of 
them if they stood in her way, 
may be conceded—but not without 
a motive. And the motive for 
filiocide in this case has hardly 
been made clear enough to carry a 
verdict of wilful murder. In his 
brief career the young Emperor 
was the subject of much tea-house 
gossip in Peking. He was an 
original, and the son of his mother 
in more ways than one. He de- 
lighted in breaking bounds incog- 
nito, and in a species of revelry 
not conducive to good health. 
The common talk was that he 
died of one disease while being 
treated for another, the Oourt 
physicians not daring to give a 
true diagnosis. But any Chinese 
sick-room, more particularly a high 
and mighty one, is a dark corner 
where things are seldom what they 
seem. 

With the disappearance of her 
son, the last plank in the legal 
platform of the Empress - mother 
disappeared. But her appetite 
had grown by what it fed upon. 
She had now had fourteen years’ 
schooling in statecraft, and she 
resolved that, per fas et nefas, 
reign who might, she would gov- 
ern. It is not necessary to credit 
her with very lofty patriotic sen- 
timents, though the friends of 
China were satisfied throughout 
her reign that the Empress was 
“the right man in the right 
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place,” there being in fact no 
other competent ruler, either 
within the imperial circle or out- 
side of it, so far as was then 
known or has as yet appeared. 
Of this no better proof could be 
adduced than the mere fact that 
this audacious woman, with no 
locus standi, should have planned 
and executed the coup d'état 
whereby the natural heir was 
passed over, and she was per- 
mitted to exercise the last pre- 
rogative of an emperor in nom- 
inating his successor—nay, more, 
of achieving the seeming impossi- 
bility of the posthumous adoption 
of a second son by the Emperor 
Hsien-féng, who had been dead 
fourteen years. She stood on no 
ceremony, and waited neither for 
precedents nor soothsayers. 

The story of her second coup 
d@état of January 1875 has been 
often related,—how the Empress 
so-called caused her own sister’s 
child to be snatched out of its 
warm bed on a bitter night and 
conveyed into the Palace, whence 
he was proclaimed Emperor at 
daybreak. By this stroke the 
Regent at once aggrandised her 
own family, made a friend of a 
younger brother-in-law, the father 
of the child, to replace the elder 
who had become an enemy, and, to 
sum up all, secured for herself a 
new lease of power. For she who 
could thus make an emperor could 
also make a regent. The infant 
who had greatness in this way 
thrust upon him is the Emperor 
who has reigned twenty - three 
years under the style of Kwang 
Su—for it is well to remember 
that these terms are not proper 
names—and many a time, no 
doubt, has that soft young man 
lamented the fate that dragged 
him from his peaceful cot to a bed 
that has decidedly not been for 
him one of roses. 
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The new succession necessitated 
a rearrangement of family influ- 
ence, for many changes had taken 
place. In the early portion of 
her legitimate rule, as we have 
seen, the Regent leaned upon 
Prince Kung, the Grand Secretary 
Wén-si’ang, and others, while the 
Eastern Empress was a strong 
moral support to her. The last- 
named statesman died in 1875, as 
did also the Eastern Empress. It 
is easy, of course, to suggest foul 
play in her case also; but men 
have died, and women too, from 
time to time, and not by poison. 
The more charitable theory among 
the Ohinese admirers of the de- 
ceased lady was that she had 
made a virtuous suicide as a pro- 
test against the scandals of the 
Palace, which she could neither 
control nor endure. Which also 
may be an amiable fiction. 

But it was the relations between 
Prince Kung and the perpetual 
Regent that now became the 
most interesting feature. Their 
intercourse had been strained from 
the outset. Their alliance was 
not a holy one, and there is no 
more treacherous bond of union 
than participation in a common 
crime. As in the case of more 
commonplace conspirators, they 
quarrelled over the spoil, each 
tried to overreach the other and 
to grasp the whole power, for 
power means patronage, and in 
China patronage means great 
worldly prosperity to the patron. 
We hear from time to time of the 
vast wealth of the Li family — 
absurdly exaggerated—but few 
speak of the wealth of the Peking 
magnates, who could weigh out 
gold against silver with most of 
the provincials. His struggle for 
the mastery with his sister-in-law 
was the real business of Kung’s 
life, his perfunctory attendances 
at the Tsungli- yamén and occa- 
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sional interviews with foreign 
Ministers only rather wearisome 
by-play. The two antagonists 
were like wrestlers watching in- 
tently for the grip. They were 
well matched, and the struggle’ 
was prolonged for twenty years 
before one got a decided ad- 
vantage over the other. The 
Prince thought he saw his chance 
already in the early sixties. Scan- 
dal was rife, and he thought he 
could fish something for himself 
out of the dirty pool. The chief 
eunuch was his béte notre, because 
he was the Empress’s right hand. 
Rumour even credited them with 
relations not altogether consistent 
with the man’s status. Prince 
Kung intrigued very cleverly to 
get him sent on a mission to the 
provinces ; it was to buy porcelain 
for the Empress. His plot was to 
get rid of the eunuch and justify 
the public suspicions at one stroke. 
So he engaged the Governor of 
Shantung, Tingpao-ching, to arrest 
the eunuch as he passed through 
his province, on a charge of treason, 
execute him on the spot, and ex- 
pose his body coram populo, which 
was done. Prince Kung scored 
on his first point, for the eunuch 
was dead, but failed in the second. 
Imagine the fury of the Regent at 
this treachery and indignity to 
herself, the more terrible that she 
dared not betray her feelings, but 
could only watch for occasions to 
deal underhand blows at her rival. 
Once she ventured on an open 
attack, and degraded the Prince 
by edict, reinstating him next day, 
merely to show her power and her 
feeling. 

Such being the normal relations 
between the two leading person- 
ages in China, it is not difficult 
to comprehend the animus of the 
Regent in supplanting the son of 
Prince Kung, who was the legal 
heir to the throne, nor the morti- 
3A 
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fication of the Prince on seeing 
the Empress’s eunuch so _hand- 
somely avenged. It was his turn 
to grin and bear it, as it had 
been the Empress’s before; but 
sombre acquiescence in the accom- 
plished fact did not prevent the 
two mortal enemies from worrying 
each other for another nine years, 
until a pretext was found in 1884 
for degrading and dismissing the 
Prince from his offices. 

The accession of his son of 
course raised the seventh Prince, 
younger brother of Kung, who was 
the sixth son of Tao-kwang, to 
@ position of the first importance ; 
though nine years elapsed before 
he accepted public responsibility. 
On his authority as parent the 
Regent leaned to maintain her- 
self ; and she had consequently to 
buy him at any price. But he 
was a weak man, and with Kung 
in possession of the offices, Prince 
Ch’un was an inadequate factotum. 
Her Majesty required a second 
string to her bow, and finding 
nothing to suit her purpose in the 
capital, she set her affections on 
@ provincial statesman who was 
abler than Kung, and more versed 
in foreign affairs, which were the 
plague of the Peking Government. 
For prestige and legality she had 
the Emperor’s father; for execu- 
tive action, Li Hung-chang, who 
became the confidant of both. So 
the Empress-regent’s position was 
assured during the minority of 
Kwang-su. 

The crisis in her fate, as was an- 
ticipated, arrived on the present 
Emperor's coming of age, marriage, 
and assumption of the Government. 
Would the Regent frankly resign 
or still cling to power? and if so, 
by what means and under what 
pretext? The Emperor attained 
his majority in a rather novel 
manner. It was not a sudden 
phenomenon, but a gradual pro- 
cess, resembling the dawn of a 
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summer day in high latitudes 
rather than the abrupt rising of 
the equatorial sun. Olearly the 
Regent was extremely reluctant 
to lay down the sceptre, and when 
it was impossible further to retard 
the unwelcome ceremony, her de- 
vices to retain the reality, even 
when obliged to part with the 
form of power, were deep and 
tortuous. It would be impossible, 
and also unprofitable, to trace 
these; but the most remarkable 
of them all deserves particular 
notice, because of the light it 
throws on the recent intrigues 
in Peking, and on the contentions 
of the last ten years. 

The Regent entered into a 
private treaty with the Emperor 
whereby, in making over to him 
full powers, she specifically re- 
served to herself certain articles, 
twenty-five in number; and she 
retained in her possession a most 
important seal, without which the 
Emperor’s authority could never 
be complete. It is this conven- 
tion, signed, sealed, and delivered, 
between Emperor and Regent that 
is at the bottom of the struggle 
and the defeat of the weaker 
party, which has been announced 
within the last month. Let us 
trace shortly the progress of the 
strife, that we may the better 
appreciate the outcome. 

Notwithstanding this unique con- 
vention, the Emperor continued 
more Sinico under the influence of 
his tutor, Wén-tung-ho, who made 
it his business to fill the pupil’s 
mind with abhorrence of the il- 
legal compact to which he had 
made himself a party, and of the 
illegality of the Empress’s whole 
position. His Majesty imbibed 
the inspiration, and lent himself 
to measures which he did not 
himself understand, calculated to 
release him, one by one, from the 
capitulations. His ceremonial vis- 
its and obeisances to his adoptive 
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mother were punctually performed, 
and there were frequent notices in 
the ‘Peking Gazette’ and other 
Chinese papers, dwelling with sus- 
picious iteration on the model 
filial conduct of the Emperor. 
But while observing the utmost 
punctilio in his intercourse, the 
Emperor, as prompted by his ad- 
visers, confined himself strictly to 
what etiquette demanded—neither 
consulting the late Regent nor dis- 
cussing any public matters with 
her. An Emperor’s party was 
formed to counteractthe ex- Regent, 
and they scored many successes, 
some of which emerged clearly 
into the light of day. Encouraged 
by these successes, the Emperor’sad- 
visers, soon after his full accession, 
sought and found an occasion for 
an open attack on the Dowager’s 
party ; and, in view of recent oc- 
currences, it is interesting to re- 
member that the casus belli in 
1889 was then, as now, reform. 
The only difference is, the parties 
have changed places. Then it was 
railway extension — proposed by 
Li Hung-chang, approved by the 
Empress-dowager, and nominally 
sanctioned by the Emperor him- 
self — that was selected by the 
Emperor’s party as the battle- 
ground. The reactionaries tri- 
umphed, and the railway between 
Tientsin and Peking had to be 
for the time abandoned. A local 
critic commented on the incident 
in the following terms :— 


“Tt would be premature to con- 
ciude from the struggle over the rail- 
way extension that the new Emperor 
will be wholly given over to a blind 
and bigoted conservatism. When the 
new combinations are once settled in 
their places, and the party which is 
to rule in the State has made good 
Its position, the immediate cause of 
hostility to the Tungchow Railway 
may cease to operate, and the ques- 
tion which is now debated at fever- 
heat may, like those questions which 
agitate democratic countries on the 
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eve of elections, fall into wholesome 
neglect, under cover of which the 
real statesmen may resume their 
beneficent projects without the fear 
of provoking deadly opposition.” 


And this very railway is now 
in full running trim, having been 
opened to traffic this year. 

We have written so far to little 
purpose if any reader believes that 
it is questions of reform or any 
other question but the old one of 
“ins” and “outs” that divide the 
Chinese imperial family. Things 
are not what they seem, and any 
stone is good enough to throw at 
an enemy. 

Their success in blocking the 
railway scheme encouraged the 
Emperor's party to persevere with 
their plan for extricating his Ma- 
jesty from the twenty-five reserva- 
tions, while the ex-Regent had the 
misery to see her influence melt- 
ing away while she was powerless 
to arrest the process, or to do more 
than set spies on the proceedings 
of the plotters—and wait. 

The Japanese war widened the 
rift in the lute. The Empress- 
dowager was for peace at any 
price, as she always has been, 
while the Emperor’s advisers, 
probably out of simple opposition, 
demanded war to the knife—and 
got it. Li Hung-chang was loyal 
to his Mistress, and, both from 
policy and conviction, did what in 
him lay to evade the war. He was 
superseded in his territorial and 
administrative functions, though, 
with that fatuity which we find it 
so difficult to understand, he was, 
nevertheless, left to carry on the 
war! During this time the 
Emperor’s tutor, Wén-tung-ho, 
went secretly to Tientsin to spy 
upon and confer with Li Hung- 
chang on the situation, which he 
either failed to understand, or wil- 
fully perverted the truth in the 
report which he submitted. The 
issue of the war, of course, stulti- 
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fied the Emperor’s party, whose 
energies were then concentrated 
on the search for a scapegoat. 
Not a difficult task in itself, this 
was rendered easier by the secret 
communications which Li’s sub- 
ordinate, the famous Shéng, carried 
on with his enemies. 

Passing over for want of space 
the peace mission to Japan,! the 
Palace feud came to a head on the 
return of the envoy with the 
treaty of Shimonoseki. This was 
a@ most critical juncture. Every 
preparation was made in Peking to 
impeach Li Hung-chang and have 
him executed. A cordon of 25,000 
men was supposed to have been 
placed round the city, into which 
Li entered virtually a prisoner. 
The Emperor received him badly, 
—made him come forward, on his 
knees, that his Majesty might put 
his finger on the alleged bullet- 
wound on Li’s face, as intimating 
disbelief of the fact. A memorial 
to the throne, setting forth his 
crimes and misdemeanours and 
praying for his execution, was 
signed by the members of the 
Inner Council, and implicitly ac- 
cepted by the Emperor without 
reference to the Empress-dowager, 
and in direct violation of the 
twenty - five reservations. The 
lictors were told off, and the place 
and time of execution fixed. One 
thing only was wanting, the assent 
of Prince Kung. The Prince, who 
had been summoned out of his 
retirement by the Empress- 
dowager before Li Hung - chang 
was sent to Japan—a bitter pill 
for her Majesty — opposed the 
attempt on Li. He knew well 
it was not Li, but the Empress- 
dowager herself, who was aimed at 
in this violent action. So, while 
the other members of the Council 
proposed to have Li executed first, 
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and report to the Emperor after, 
Kung’s protest saved him, 

While these things were going 
on, the Empress-dowager remained 
quiescent. Whether she was se- 
cretly, through her spies, informed 
of all that was passing or not, she 
had no official knowledge of it, and 
no ostensible ground of action. 
Possibly she saw no chance of 
saving Li, and would only have 
consummated her own defeat by 
an attempt to save him. But she 
took courage when the indepen- 
dent action of Prince Kung was 
reported to her, and at once re- 
sumed an active interest in the 
intrigues. First, she made strenu- 
ous efforts to get Kung (on some 
ceremonial visit to her) to say 
who they were who were alienat- 
ing the Emperor’s mind from her, 
his mother and protectrice. But 
the Prince was silent. Next, on 
the first occasion when the Em- 
peror was in her presence, making 
filial obeisance, she suddenly de- 
manded who had advised him in 
these evil courses. His Majesty 
trembled, giving some opening for 
her suspicions and for further ques- 
tions. Putting him completely in 
the wrong as unfilial, she advanced 
from one point to another until 
she had put all the conspirators 
in a fright, and driven them — 
especially Wén-tung-ho—to seek 
each a scapegoat for himself. 

Thus by sheer energy she gath- 
ered up the threads one by one, 
regained her position gradually, 
and took back the powers of 
which she had been deprived by 
the machinations of the Emperor's 
advisers. 

How the Empress used her vic- 
tory would bear telling ; but let it 
suffice to say that by a course of 
truculent procedure she so cowed, 
not only the Emperor, but his 
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whole entowrage, that every one of 
them was afraid of his life. They 
recalled the fate of the first Coun- 
cil of Regency, of the fate they 
had themselves prepared for Li 
Hung-chang,—and none dared to 
be found on any side but that of 
the strong-minded woman. 

One unpremeditated result of 
the fierce conflict in 1895 was the 
mission of Li Hung - chang to 
Moscow in 1896, whither he was 
sent by his imperial Mistress, 
partly to get him out of harm’s 
way till matters were more settled 
in Peking. The outcome of that 
mission, indicated in ‘ Maga’ nine 
months ago,! has been extensively 
developed since, in a sense which 
gives a certain point to comments 
current when the dynastic conflict 
was in its incandescent stage. 
Among notes made in 1892, for 
instance, we find such remarks as 
these :— 

“The young Emperor entirely fails 
to show either capacity or sense of 
duty, being given over to frivolity, 
and report says . . . vice. . . . These 
facts (the ‘shameless avarice’ of the 
Empress- Dowager, and suchlike] may 
have a great significance in the evolu- 
tion of the empire. Patriotism being 
entirely subordinated to personal in- 
terest and indulgence, the way may 
be opened for some Ignatieff to effect 
a coup like that of 1858, which was 
believed to have been achieved by 
working on the cupidity of high 
officials.” 

The practical conclusion of the 
whole matter for us is that, be 
her motives, character, and senti- 
ments what they may, the Usurper 
is de facto sovereign by virtue of 
her force of will and the absence 
of capable rivals, Al] hopes of a 
manly reign were years ago aban- 
doned, when the promise of the 
young Emperor began to unfold. 
Effeminate, vicious, and without 
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character, the sovereign was born 
to be a puppet in the hands of 
stronger men. He has, moreover, 
been in bad hands. His tutor 
and chief adviser is a reactionary, 
ignorant of affairs to a surprising 
degree, not beyond hope of con- 
version and enlightenment per- 
haps ; but when the welfare of the 
State has to wait for the educa- 
tion of an old man—Saul becoming 
Paul—the case is rather hopeless, 
As to the reform schemes re- 
cently promulgated, the announce- 
ment was enough to make the 
judicious grieve. A few hours’ 
conversation with a_ visionary, 
and then a root-and-branch re- 
form that would make the heart 
of the stoutest Radical stand still ! 
Does the monarch know his own 
country? Here in England, the 
cradle of reform, it would take 
fifty years and half - a - dozen 
royal Commissions to reform one 
Government office; and this ami- 
able young man, without know- 
ledge or experience, proposes to 
revolutionise at one stroke an 
empire ten times our size, and 
the most conservative of all States, 
Ib was about time the Dowager 
stepped in to recover her twenty- 
five points, and perhaps seventy- 
five more which were not reserved. 
The quality of the Empress’s 
rule—for we may now call her so 
without affix—can only be judged 
by what it was during the Regency, 
when she was at the head of every 
movement that partook of the 
character of reform. Foreign 
diplomacy has failed, for want of 
a definite centre of volition and 
sensation to act upon. It had no 
fulcrum for its lever. Hence 
only force has ever succeeded in 
China. With a woman like the 
Empress might it not be possible 
really to transact business ? 





1 « The Crisis in China,” February 1898. 
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OUR FASHODA DESPATCHES: 
PURPOSE 


LITERATURE. 


Wira widely different feelings, 
France and England have been 
passing through a very dangerous 
time since the recapture of Khar- 
toum. The crisis may be passed 
before these lines are read—in all 
likelihood will be; but affairs in 
France are mined by so many un- 
certainties, public feeling there 
smarts from so many humiliating 
wounds, that the least inflaming 
accident may destroy all expecta- 
tion of peace. 

That being so, we find a par- 
ticular pleasure in the date of 
the first despatch in the lately 
published Fashoda papers. After 
looking at that date nobody can 
say, though many Frenchmen 
think, that the British Government 
has taken advantage of her em- 
barrassments and disappointments 
to force its will upon France. As 
long ago as the 10th of December 
last, M. Hanotaux heard the 
same clear language from Sir Ed- 
mund Monson that M. Delcassé 
obliged himself to listen to since: 
“ Her Majesty’s Government must 
not be understood to admit that 
any other European Power than 
Great Britain has any claim to 
occupy any part of the valley of 
the Nile.” The previous Govern- 
ment, Lord Rosebery’s, had pub- 
licly declared that any such claim 
would be regarded as “an un- 
friendly act” (casus belli, to be 
exact), and Lord Salisbury’s 
Government “entirely adhere to 
the language on that occasion em- 
ployed by their predecessors,” Un- 
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til only the last word remains to 
be said, hand on sword, diplomacy 
has no more peremptory language 
than that; and it was used ten 
months ago, when France was un- 
harassed by her present distrac- 
tions, and no Frenchman dreamt 
of an invidious, handcuffing Rus- 
sian encyclical. That is something 
to be glad of, for a double reason. 
It might have been possible to 
charge our Government with a 
shabby eagerness to take the 
French at a disadvantage ; as it 
is, no such possibility exists. It 
might have been said by our 
numerous enemies that an excep- 
tional condition of weakness in 
France explains an exceptional 
display of resolution in England ; 
but here is proof that the Nile 
flag was nailed to the mast when 
the Franco- Russian alliance seemed 
hardening, when no whisper of 
more agreeable relations with Ger- 
many had yet been heard, and 
when we had not even the good 
wishes of the United States as a 
stand-by in case of resistance and 
war. 

From the despatches published 
in London in October it appears 
that correspondence with the 
French Government on this sub- 
ject was not resumed till after the 
reconquest of the Soudan, in Sep- 
tember. By that time the miser- 
able domestic troubles of the 
French were drawing to a head, 
the Russian circular, with its mor- 
tifying suggestions to French 
minds, had just made its surpris- 
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ing appearance, and of course we 
must admit that another and yet 
more cutting blow to pride must 
have been hard to bear. Nothing 
is lost by making these allowances, 
nor should we acknowledge any 
discourtesy or any wrong - doing 
did we admit that the September 
despatches from London were 
signally blunt and imperative. 
The French complain bitterly of 
their roughness; to which the 
right answer is admission of the 
fact and rejection of the complaint. 
It is true that these later English 
despatches were curt, challenging, 
peremptory ; but true at the same 
time that they were wisely and 
perhaps kindly so. 

That sounds like a stave from 
the detestable political cant of the 
day, but it is really no such thing. 
The truth is that, as we said 
last month, “the grand object of 
Kitchener’s expedition did not 
end at Khartoum. The smashing 
of the Mahdists may be likened, 
both in purpose and effect, to the 
blasting of a great rock in a tide- 
way which has to be made clear 
and safe.” With a little more 
liberty to speak, we should have 
said more openly that though the 
battle of Omdurman was an end 
in itself, it was also a means pre- 
liminary to settling various out- 
standing questions of great mo- 
ment, These are all questions 
relating to England’s position in 
Egypt and the valley of the Nile, 
or to the objections raised against 
it, or to the pretensions and opera- 
tions of other Powers in hostility 
toit. From the general reluctance 
to handle explosive matter, little 
was said of these objections and 
operations ; but they were accumu- 
lating, and therewith the certainty 
that, one fine day, some accident 
or some event would bring all to 
a test. 
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It turns out that Major Mar- 
chand’s presence under the French 
flag at Fashoda, when Kitchener 
had cleared the Soudan of the 
Mahdists, was the destined acci- 
dent. Upon that the British 
Government could neither with- 
hold nor delay an absolute and 
final assertion of claims which 
they believed to be just, and were 
determined to maintain at all 
costs. The Khalifa’s forces quite 
destroyed, reclamation complete 
of all the country he had usurped, 
the French at Fashoda stood in 
full view as a challenge which 
could only be avoided on one con- 
dition: tacit but decisive sur- 
render of British pretensions 
into the outstretched hands of 
France. Therefore the challenge 
had to be met without the least 
hesitation or the least ambiguity. 
The time had come when neither 
could be of service to ourselves, 
and either would have misled the 
French to their disadvantage. 
Missing that fact, they loudly 
complain. We would not hear 
of compromise. We would not 
suffer discussion. No. But not 
out of braggart wilfulness, and 
not, as so many Frenchmen be- 
lieve, for the pleasure of inflict- 
ing a revengeful humiliation on 
France. We would not allow 
discussion for prudential consid- 
erations, by which the French 
themselves might benefit. 

The occupation of Fashoda 
is not a simple incident. It is 
part of a great ousting scheme 
(in which other nations beside 
France are concerned), ventured 
in the belief that England 
might be squeezed to any extent. 
Four years ago the crisis was 
already a very grave one, and, as 
‘Maga’ then argued, the Soudan 
could only be preserved from 
French occupation by our re- 
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conquering it without loss of 
time. Lord Rosebery issued his 
warning in 1895; it was emphati- 
cally repeated by his successor 
at the Foreign Office, and was 
entirely disregarded. If after 
that treatment, and after Kit- 
chener and Marchand had come 
face to face, our Government had 
consented to discuss the right 
of occupation, French belief in 
British complaisance would have 
been invincible. Nothing less 
emphatic than the glove in the 
face would have assured the one 
Government that the other meant 
fighting rather than _ receding. 
And then —too late! Sudden 
war; as much to the dissatis- 
faction of the French Govern- 
ment, probably, as a_ similar 
consequence was to the Emperor 
Nicholas in 1854. And thus I 
justify the saying that if the 
British despatches in the Fashoda 
affair were curt and challenging, 
they were so wisely, and not un- 
kindly. England’s mind being 
thoroughly made up, and no one 
abroad believing it, the peremp- 
tory tone was the only one suited 
to the occasion. At the same 
time, it was the most convenient 
for all concerned. 

Had I forty pages of ‘Maga’ 
at command, I should not waste 
one upon the argument for our 
rights on the Nile. There it 
stands, after long and rigorous 
examination. It is simple. It 
is sufficient. It is not unquestion- 
able at all points, nor at some 
that are important. But what 
if they were incontestable? Egypt 
being one of the greatest prizes in 
the world, the quarrel would still 
go on in some guise. Words, 
words, words, and consciousness 
in every utterer of them that the 
best logician in this court is the 


readiest and most puissant sword. 
The weakness of our case argu- 
mentatively is, that much that it 
rests on can be denied without 
absurdity. The sovereignty of 
Egypt and all that belongs to it 
lies between the hands of the 
Sultan and the Khedive—as we 
not only allow but carefully allege. 
Yet we go upon an assumed au- 
thority to speak, and act, and 
answer for the country as if under 
a legally constituted trusteeship. 
But this is not an acknowledged 
authority. Every Oontinental Gov- 
ernment could say, and some have 
said and do say, that the right of 
objection to it is only held in 
suspense. At the present juncture 
(it will be remembered that this 
is written some days before pub- 
lication) the only Governments we 
have to consider are the French 
and the Russian; and with or 
without the support of her friend, 
France could deny without impro- 
priety that she must treat with 
the Khedive through the British 
Government, even when Fashoda 
questions arise. The French news- 
papers have taken pains to warn 
us, indeed, that unless we are 
more civil this is what will be 
done. ‘Persist in these master- 
ful demands, insist upon these un- 
reasonable pretensions, and you 
may find that you have opened 
the whole Egyptian question. In 
affecting to decide tie claims of 
France to a post on the Nile, you 
will bring up for judgment an 
unwarrantable invidious usurpa- 
tion of authority throughout the 
Khedive’s dominions.” 

This seems to be considered a 
threat which we must naturally 
flinch under; especially as, to 
common knowledge, no one in 
Egypt or out of it is more bitterly 
hostile to the British occupation 
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than the Khedive himself. But 
what if the whole Egyptian ques- 
tion is already opened, by the de- 
liberate and voluntary action of 
the English Government? And 
what else can be made of the fact 
that all these later proceedings 
give notice, and are meant to give 
notice, that the interests of Eng- 
land and Egypt in the whole of the 
Nile valley, and wherever it is 
lawful to hoist the Egyptian flag, 
are henceforth to be considered 
identical ; and that intrusion upon 
any part of these territories will 
render the intruder answerable to 
her Majesty’s Government ? 

A plain word to this effect came 
out in Lord Salisbury’s despatch of 
December 10, already quoted. In 
the summer he made a speech in 
which the claim by conquest—so 
much remarked upon now — was 
pretty clearly advanced, although 
Kitchener had yet to dispose of 
the Khalifa. On that occasion 
Lord Salisbury’s text was China; 
and explaining that England had 
no command in that country he 
said, ‘‘We cannot possibly have 
over the internal government and 
the military administration of 
China the same influence that we 
have over India, that we conquered 
by the sword, and over Egypt, 
which government, by the sword, 
was placed in our hands.” And 
again coupling India and Egypt, 
he said, ‘“ We are not dealing with 
Bengal—we are not dealing with 
Egypt.” That, however, could be 
safely taken as a negligible asser- 
tion of authority, either by France 
or by any other Power which had 
reasons for putting off the Egyptian 
question to a better opportunity. 
Of course, so direct and absolute 
an assertion as that ‘‘no other 
Power than Great Britain has any 
claim to occupy any part of the 
valley of the Nile” could not be 
overlooked ; and it was met by M. 
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Hanotaux with protest, and a 
declaration that France reserved 
full liberty. No raising of the 
whole Egyptian question on that 
point. But what was the situation 
when M. Delcassé was required to 
order his Major Marchand off the 
Nile and out of Fashoda, or else to 
declare that the Major and the 
folk with him had no political 
business there? It seems that 
this demand must needs evoke a 
yea or a nay which will either 
settle the Egyptian question quietly 
according to our view, or else open 
it abruptly from top to bottom. 
Had our Government created 
this situation, intending that the 
“whole Egyptian question” shall 
no longer be put off to a more con- 
venient season by our rivals and 
enemies, or shall no longer be 
used for purposes of ‘ squeeze,” 
they would be justified. But 
though the Queen’s Government 
may well have that end in view, 
and be resolved upon it, the occa- 
sion was not created by them- 
selves. It was provided by our 
rivals aforesaid, as M. Liotard 
could explain, for one. Its char- 
acter is indicated by a few lines 
in Lord Salisbury’s instructions 
for Sir Herbert Kitchener, warn- 
ing him to say and do nothing 
that would imply recognition of 
“French or Abyssinian title to 
any portion of the Nile valley.” 
This points to a Franco-Russo- 
Abyssinian complot (though how 
Menelek stands in it appears un- 
certain) which has long been at 
work ; and M. Marchand’s ‘‘ occu- 
pation ” of Fashoda was to further 
the scheme by an experimentally 
audacious stroke. That is its im- 
portance for the British Govern- 
ment, which is aware that in 
allowing M. Marchand success 
they would allow a vast deal 
more. Resistance to the complot 
must begin some-when, some- 
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where. It shows itself at Fashoda, 
where toleration would be too 
significant of the timidity calcu- 
lated on; and so the occasion is 
proffered for “having it out” a 
little, which no doubt our Gov- 
ernment would have been willing 
to contrive. 

But mark that if the occupa- 
tion of Fashoda has this mean- 
ing and importance for the Eng- 
lish Government, its abandonment 
on demand cannot be a light matter 
for the French. Many English 
writers on the subject have been 
misled on this point—probably by 
M. Delcassé’s loose description of 
Major Marchand as “an emissary 
of civilisation”; though it might 
have been remembered that every 
appropriator of territory out of 
Europe gives himself that simple 
and endearing name. Major Mar- 
chand himself would rejoice in it, 
but not to the loss of glory in 
planting French flags on the path 
of empire. He is certainly right 
if he thinks himself a son of 
France employed in a_ grand 
scheme for checkmating the 
English in Egypt by securing 
the upper waters of the Nile. 
That was the business he had in 
hand ; and the demand which Lord 
Salisbury raises on it is neither 
more nor less than a demand for 
the abandonment of a great pro- 
ject assiduously pursued for years 
at a corresponding cost. There- 
fore, both in fact and appearance, 
submission to the representations 
of England is so grave an under- 
taking for French Ministries that 
I doubt whether M. Brisson will 
dare it, or that any other French- 
man will be found to take up the 
business. It is easier to believe 
in a total upset of Government 
in France,—which, indeed, is no 
unlikely thing. 

But maybe there are ways of 
evading submission, and still of 
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putting off the Egyptian question, 
which is the great aim over there, 
If all the skill of French and Rus- 
sian management combined can 
find such a way, it will be found. 
Amicable settlement is entirely 
hopeless. Peaceful settlement — 
i.e., settlement not by the sword 
—may be looked for; but none 
that will not leave the French in 
a rancorous spirit, likely to be 
long lasting. Of course that can- 
not be helped. But it is an addi- 
tional reason for giving thanks 
that the whole country is of one 
mind against encroachments ven- 
tured on the calculation that no 
more fight is left in us, except 
against half-armed black men. 
Already that notion is upset, we 
may suppose ; for by ready consent 
of all parties in the State, we have 
placed the question of peace and 
war entirely out of our hands. It 
is for the French to decide, with 
or without Jussian assistance. 
They may choose between doing 
what is right by us, or refusing ; 
but they understand beforehand 
that refusal will be taken to sig- 
nify that they prefer war. Lord 
Salisbury’s despatches, Lord Rose- 
bery’s generous and _ patriotic 
speech (which none of us are 
likely to forget), the Duke of 
Devonshire’s sayings, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s warnings, make the 
matter plain; for these men re- 
present very different orders of 
mind and temperament, and that 
tells a significant tale. 

It will be no crime if the French 
Government think to soften the 
English mood by delays ; for that, 
of course, is a common expedient, 
and was not likely to be neglected 
on this occasion. But the plea of 
waiting for Major Marchand’s re- 
port was never any real ground 
for delay. The question between 
England and France depends in no 
way upon Marchand’s report, since 
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it cannot deny that he is at Fashoda 
with an armed force ; nor is it for 
him to say why he is there, and 
whether he is to come away : these 
are questions for the French Gov- 
ernment to answer, Yet a few 
days’ waiting does no harm; and 
when Captain Baratier arrives in 
Paris (he is on his way there 
while we write), he will be able 
to give his Government all the 
information about the Marchand 
mission which it does not need. 
The report which he telegraphed 
from Cairo is not without mean- 
ing, since it is said to tell of “ the 
erection of posts round which the 
French flag was rolled, the number 
of men left to defend each post,” 
and so forth. The really import- 
ant thing to be expected from Cap- 
tain Baratier’s arrival in Paris is 
the arrival in Paris of Captain 
Baratier. That is extremely like- 
ly to excite popular feeling still 
more, and the determination not 
to recall Marchand unconditionally 
seems to be hardening already. 


oe « & 


“For the first time,” wrote the 
Jamaica correspondent of the 
‘Times’ the other day, ‘a serious 
public proposal has been made as 
the result of the depressed econo- 
mic condition of the colony and 
the absence of action on the part 
of England ;” which proposal is 
that Jamaica shall end her present 
relations with the mother country, 
and be “incorporated” with 
Canada. Cheaper and better ad- 
ministration, greater development 
of the resources of the country, 
and stable commercial conditions 
—these are the advantages which 
are said to commend the change to 
the Jamaican planters and men of 
business; the Government being 
sympathetic with the idea. Its 
attention also ‘‘ has been directed 
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towards Oanada; and it has ap- 
proached the other (West Indian) 
colonies with a scheme for the 
establishment of a commercial 
agency there.” The prevalent 
opinion seems to be, however, that 
political union is an indispensable 
condition of closer trade relations. 

There is more in this statement 
than the words convey. As Sir 
Henry Norman has said, political 
and commercial confederation with 
Oanada was suggested by an in- 
fluential member of the Jamaican 
legislature fifteen years ago; and at 
that time the proposal had no pub- 
lic support. Since then, however, 
it has made way in a less agree- 
able form. Increasing poverty, 
universally ascribed to a bounty 
system “ which denies us free com- 
petition in our own market, de- 
stroys our boasted free trade, and 
frustrates the intention of our 
most-favoured-nation clause,” has 
turned the eyes of the colonists 
to the United States. For some 
time past most of the West India 
islands have been sadly ruminating 
upon hopes of better days from 
incorporation with the American 
Republic. 

By the shock which this state- 
ment gives him the reader may 
understand why he has heard so 
little of a common feeling of long 
growth. Of course he would not 
hear of it till something happened 
to force it out. For it is not a 
feeling which the English out 
there could admit to their minds 
unless through desperation, nor 
could it be avowed without a 
sense of shame. But there it is, 
with something more to account 
for it than the disastrous operation 
of the bounty system. This some- 
thing more is the fact that the 
West India islands have a large 
trade with the neighbouring re- 
public already, and that it has of 
course to be carried on under the 
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oppression of the American ‘tariff. 
That must count a little too, as 
well as the neglect which these 
old colonies have suffered while 
boundless effort has been spent 
on nursing new African markets. 
That Mr Chamberlain became so- 
licitous about the West Indies 
some time ago is true, and true 
that his anxiety was even then 
considerable. But is it known 
why? Only in part, and that not 
the greater part. Mr Chamber- 
lain was touched, no doubt, by 
the distress into which the West 
Indies had fallen, but he was no 
less disturbed by what he knew of 
a spirit not yet revolt. A great 
Imperialist and Secretary for the 
Colonies, he liked not even the 
most distant prospect of these 
islanders knocking at the door of 
the American Republic as beggars 
and outcasts. 

In the short space of six months 
two things have happened to force 
attention to these neglected islands 
and their future. The least con- 
siderable of the two is the appal- 
ling hurricane of September 11 : 
far more important is the war 
which has made the United States 
a colonising ‘‘world power” and 
proprietor of West India islands 
already. Look where Cuba and 
Porto Rico lie, and doubt not that 
the American acquisitions make a 
signal difference to our holdings in 
the Caribbean Sea. No visible 
difference yet, to be sure; but 
nevertheless existent and in action 
even now. Before those two 
choice islands were taken from 
Spain, American rhetoricians were 
talking of the whole of the West 
Indies as natural appurtenances of 
United States territory. It is not 
pretended that immediate atten- 
tion need be given to these plat- 
form annexationists, who, indeed, 
were choked at the moment in a 
counter-current (now much run 
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down) of brotherly love for Eng- 
land. But from the day when 
America, changing her old policy 
of self-interest for the grandeurs 
of conquest, took possession of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, it was never 
too soon to recast the horoscope 
of our own West India colonies, 
Without going far into the matter, 
which is not our intention at 
present, it may be said that the 
whole future of these islands is in 
danger of sharp deflection for two 
powerful reasons. As to the first 
and more immediately operative, 
we know this: that commercial 
distress had already turned the 
thoughts of many West Indians— 
not in Jamaica alone, but in Bar- 
badoes and elsewhere —to some 
sort of trade affiliation with the 
United States. Fill the islands of 
Cuba and Porto Rico with the 
capital and enterprise which are 
soon to pour from America into 
their broad and rich fields, and 
what is the likelihood that the 
British West Indies will then be 
more contented? To be so they 
must themselves be more prosper- 
ous ; and what probability is there 
that they will be better off when 
those two most productive islands 
are cultivated by Americans for 
their own markets, with the advan- 
tage of duty-free admission thereto! 
Impoverished and handicapped as 
they are, our planters and mer- 
chants must suffer from such com- 
petition where they now have a 
sale at some price for their goods ; 
and therefore, unless they find a 
means of relief, will they not look 
more wistfully still to commercial 
union with America, and don’t we 
know that political and commercial 
union must go together ? 

The other reason starts from 
military considerations and ends 
with them. Let us look forward 
a few years—we need not go be- 
yond four or five—and behold the 
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United States in the rank of great 
naval and military Powers, and of 
course with the usual jealousies 
and preoccupations of such. That 
time having come, how long will 
the West Indies remain an un- 
coveted possession? How long 
will it be before British owner- 
ship of islands ‘“ geographically 
American” will hurt the pride of 
the States militant, or before 
Jamaica in particular (see map) 
will be regarded as an unendurable 
menace at the threshold of the 
Republic? No longer than the 
first serious quarrel between the 
two countries; for Jamaica lies 
in a position of high strategical 
importance, greatly enhanced for 
both England and America by 
late events. Of course we are 
all aware of the feeling (in this 
country) that any such war has 
now become morally impossible. 
It is but a feeling, however, and, 
though in many respects a charm- 
ing one, altogether foolish. Sup- 
pose we were to do the proper 
thing, considering the portentous 
change in American policy, and 
send out engineers to see to the 
fortification of certain points in 
the West Indies, how would the 
brotherhood of the two nations 
stand next day? Not that any- 
thing of the sort will be done: it 
is understood that there would 
be too much disturbance of feel- 
ing at once. 

Sir Henry Norman raises the 
question whether either Oanada 
or the United States would care 
to take over the West Indies, or 
even Jamaica. As to Canada, 
there is more slyness than sin- 
cerity in the suggestion, more of 
the ridiculous than the real: of 
course it could neither be accepted 
nor allowed. But who can doubt 
that the United States would be 
delighted to bunch Jamaica with 
Cuba, its neighbour, and Porto Rico? 
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As for the colonies themselves, 
commercial ruin drives them to 
thoughts of refuge under another 
system of government, and Canada 
is named. But when Oanada is 
named the United States are 
hinted at. There should be no 
mistake about that; neither any 
doubt, even though our West 
India islands had fewer miseries 
and misfortunes, that they call 
for very particular attention. 
Their future cannot be what 
their past has been, or what 
their present state is. The mere 
appearance amongst them of the 
United States as a competing, 
fighting, acquisitive naval Power 
begins a change which has either 
to be neglected or attended to, 
according to the value that may 
now be set upon those first be- 
ginnings of our empire beyond 
sea. 

But, of course, there is no need 
of any particular hurry, and it is 
only natural that at the moment 
the public mind should be more oc- 
cupied with those unhappy island- 
ers in classic Crete. The West 
Indies are unfortunate in their 
quietude, unfortunate even in 
their religion. Were the planters 
Christian with a hereditary relish 
for robbery and murder, and the 
negroes Mohammedans of a re- 
ciprocal turn, though inferior liars 
and not so sneaking with the knife, 
they might, indeed, be less worthy 
of compassionate interference, but 
they would get it. They might 
even obtain preferential considera- 
tion, as appertaining to the British 
Crown. As it is, they are nowhere 
in consideration as compared with 
Orete. But though Oanon M‘Coll 
was able to boast of a hundred 
thousand pounds sent out to the 
interesting strangers when only 
twenty-five thousand had gone to 
the relief of the West Indies, our 
ruined people there are not with- 
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out compensation. They have the 
consoling thought that their dis- 
tress is due to no mutual passion 
for cutting each other's throats, or 
anything of the kind. It began 
in a commercial system which is 
considered highly profitable for the 
mother country, and was completed 
by “the act of God.” These are 
solacing reflections, eminently cal- 
culated to appease whatever im- 
patience may be felt at the inferior 
interest which is taken in their 
misfortunes. 

Besides, they will be helped. 
All in good time. No doubt it is 
bad to wait day after day in the 
midst of their desolation ; but they 
live in a fine out-of-door climate, 
and it is popularly understood 
that yams and pumpkins are 
readily procurable. And _ help 
will come. The Government will 
help them. It may be that even 
before these lines are in print a 
Treasury grant will be ventured. 
Perhaps there would be some 
irregularity in that without previ- 
ous sanction from the House of 
Oommons: what else, indeed, can 
have withheld the Government 
these six weeks? On the other 
hand, the contrast between cer- 
tain public subscriptions and cer- 
tain others may have reminded the 
Treasury that an enormous Gov- 
ernment grant has been made to 
the un-Mohammedan inhabitants 
of Crete. Our contribution to the 
cost of subduing the other native 
ruffians must be a pretty penny 
by this time, and, strictly speak- 
ing, it is a voluntary contribution 
too. Its only call is suffering— 
not by “the act of God.” Its 
justification is the appeal to hu- 
manity for interference, as when 
two dogs of rival creeds are tear- 
ing each other to pieces. Political 


reasons are not pretended; or, 
supposing them present, they can 
be matched when we consider the 
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state of things in the West Indies, 
and see where those old colonies 
stand in a new setting. 


* * * 


What I should like to do some 
pleasant moonlight night before 
winter sets in again, is to 
call at the tomb of the late Mr 
Charles Knight, invite him forth, 
and talk with him of penny maga- 
zines. Oharles Knight was the 
proud father of penny magazines ; 
and though he lived to see them 
a multitudinous progeny, he died 
when they were but a poor small 
tribe as compared with their 
number and opulence to-day. 
Early friend of education, ardent 
disseminator of useful knowledge, 
prophet of all good to the people 
when all were eager to read—how 
it would delight his ghost to hear 
of the progress of the press up to 
date, from the lips of a friendly 
and discreet reporter! Such an 
one would approach the subject, 
in his midnight walk with Charles, 
remembering that Knight was a 
bit of an economist, a bit of a 
statistician, and one who loved 
best to go by the light of concrete 
facts. ‘Give us facts! give us 
figures!” was the cry of all re- 
formers and friends of the people 
in his day. He was one of them ; 
and gratefully reminiscent of his 
honest, hopeful labour to do good, 
that is just what I should give 
him and most carefully nothing 
else. Why send him back to his 
cold house colder with doubt 
and disappointment which may 
all clear away in a generation 
or so? 

“Oharles,” I would say—for it 
cannot be thought seemly to ad- 
dress departed spirits by any but 
their Christian names—“ what do 
you suppose is now the largest in- 
dustry in the British Isles?” He 
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will answer me, ‘‘ When I left in 
1873, it was still agriculture ; by 
this time it is cotton, no doubt.” 
Then I tell him, to his great sur- 
prise and greater distress (for cot- 
ton-spinning was considered unique 
as a wealth-producing moral agency 
when he was amongat us), that 
cotton has gone down; and then 
“ What do you say to the printing- 
press?” ‘That you are mocking 
me,” says he. But I say no; and 
so go on to tell him that whereas 
the printing-press, with its contrib- 
utories, was not far below the first 
of British industries at the begin- 
ning of 1898, there is good hope 
of its being the very first by the 
end of 1900—so remarkable have 
been its leaps and bounds this 
year. 

The facts in support of that 
bright hope? They accumulate 
day by day: the bookstalls groan 
under the burden of them. The 
figures? They must be halved if 
Mr Knight is to return to his 
tomb in undoubting joy. News- 
papers with a sale of one hundred 
thousand, two hundred thousand, 
four hundred thousand copies a 
day—these any optimist revenant 
from the fifties of the century 
might believe in; but the books 
and magazines, their number and 
the sale of them—no. We begin 
to count by millions and announce 
publication by the ton. This is 
October. How many miscellanies 
have come out within the last 
three months Messrs W. H. Smith 
& Son only know. But mark this. 
Amongst them are two which are 
not penny magazines to the pocket, 
whatever price may be put on the 
nurture they supply. They sell 
for threepence ; and at such a rate 
that, when publication day ap- 
proaches, the proprietors of one of 
them apprise the market that so 
many hundred tons of their com- 
modity are ready for absorption ; 
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while as for the other and pre- 
cisely similar production, though a 
million copies of it were printed 
the supply fell short of the re- 
tailers’ demand by two hundred 
and fifty thousand. Nor was this 
in a time of famine. In the same 
month two other miscellanies, so 
much dearer that bang goes six- 
pence at every purchase, had placed 
eight hundred thousand copies on 
a craving market. And _ these 
were but two out of many, and all 
of a pattern. Scores of such 
periodicals sold by scores of 
thousands in every sort of shop: 
booksellers’, tobacconists’, grocers’, 
milliners’, linen-drapers’, toy-shops, 
fancy shops, and also from street 
stalls and wheel-barrows. 

What will old Charles Knight 
say to that when I meet him— 
here, or there? ‘ We have it in 
black and white,” I shall say, 
“that whereas the weekly output 
of the dear old Penny Magazine 

” Here he will interpose the 
remark that maybe a penny was 
as much to the masses in his day 
as twopence are at the present 
time ; and I shall assure him that 
he is right in thinking so. But 
whereas an entire edition of that 
favourite magazine, with all Eng- 
land to itself for custom, would 
hardly have carpeted the street 
from St Paul’s to Temple Bar, 
now we have half-a-dozen popular 
educators which could all do as 
much from the same starting-point 
to the Red Lion at Brentford ; with 
a sufficient margin to paper the 
walls of the ancient hostelry. Or 
without leaving St Paul’s Church- 
yard, you might take one edition 
of a single threepenny and enclose 
the cathedral with a wall as high 
as the cross on the dome. Or 
pile your million copies one upon 
another, as they lie on the book- 
stalls, and the uppermost will be 
in the clouds, high as the crest of 
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Mount Everest, which tops the 
world. Or take all the paper 
that is printed for edification and 
delight in any month of thirty-one 
days, form it into a single sheet, 
and (this is a little calculation of 
my own) you might wrap the 
world in it as they wrap Seville 
oranges for exportation ; the little 
twist at the top being six and a 
half times as high as the Eiffel 
Tower. 

And this is but one branch of 
the prodigious business. Marvels 
of progress no less gratifying are 
achieved by newspapers, novels, 
novelettes, scrap-sheets, and such- 
like small miscellanies ; the most 
of them so carelessly regarded, 
though read, that their very pur- 
chasers might sing as they fling 
them away— 


“The emmets, how little they are in 
our eyes,— 
We tread them to dust, and a troop of 
them dies 
Without our regard or concern.” 


But from the dust of to-day new 
millions rise upon demand to-mor- 
row ; and so it is that, what with 
writing, rag-picking, paper-mak- 
ing, picture-making, printing, bind- 
ing, distribution, and the traffic in 
waste-paper, the press is taking 
rank among the first of British 
industries. 

With what results? So far as 
we have got, with such results as 
kindness will refrain from whis- 
pering near the grave of any of 
those old believers in the miracu- 
lous blessing of printing by steam- 
machinery. Few good results, 
then? No, but many. Yet com- 
pare those results as a whole with 
the expectations which our Charles 
Knights and our Robert Cham- 
berses would have confidently 
drawn from such a tale as we 
have just told. To them and 
their generation the great thing 
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was to get men to read, Reading 
was to them everything but the 
way, the truth, and the life; and 
was even that for all the concerns 
of this sublunary sphere. It was 
light, it was discipline, it was rest, 
it was stimulation, a treasury, an 
armoury, a refuge; and if it could 
sometimes be pernicious also, for 
that it was its own infallible cure. 
Taken in plenty, its best subdued 
its worst, which could do no harm, 
A people who bought books as it 
bought bread, a nation where they 
were made by millions and sold 
by the ton, would have struck 
those old educational worthies as 
postulant for the millennium. We 
are such a people: do we strike 
each other as so much advanced ? 
Not so much. Measured by the 
multitude and magnitude of our 
means of grace, the visible profit 
of them is disappointing. 

Can it be, then, that the fault 
is in the means of grace them- 
selves? You can say that it is, 
and then again that it isn’t. For 
these mountains of popular litera- 
ture are not what they seem. By 
far the greater number are but 
reflections of each other and re- 
petitions of themselves. After 
a first repast (perhaps not then) 
there is little more sustenance, 
little more refreshment in them, 
than had the shadow of a marrow- 
bone which the greedy dog saw in 
the water. Reading a dozen of 
them by different hands is like 
perusing so many yards of wall- 
paper printed from the same 
block. Here we start with an 
unintelligible twirligig, there with 
a mysterious tale of diplomacy 
and blood. Here we move up to 
the leaf with the dewdrop, there 
we go on to the pathetic story of 
the Ocean Waif. Here we ascend 
to the chrysanthemum on the left, 
which is also an old lady in a 
frilled cap, and the froth on a pot 
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of porter—there we proceed to the 
story of the genteel detective and 
the wondrous sapphire, or emerald, 
or ruby, or diamond, or any stone 
but the moonstone. Here our next 
stage is to the chrysanthemum on 
the right—there to the extraor- 
dinary customs of the Num-Num 
tribe in the wilds of Africa; and 
so on to the twirligig again, and 
the tale of blood and diplomacy. 
And as it is with the letterpress 
so with the illustrations: the 
same ideas, the same distressing 
style of photographic execution, 
each after each, round after round. 
Six up-to-date young men, precise 
copies of one another to the length 
of a cuff and the lift of an elbow, 
all of a row in the Gaiety stalls: 
behold them! Their exact coun- 
terparts — half-a-dozen up-to-date 
miscellanies cheek-by-chowl on the 
bookseller’s shop-board. 

In their own way, these are 
staring characteristics of all the 
new popular periodicals in their 
different classes ; of which that is 
the most remarkable which pro- 
vides an enormous mass of special 
reading for women just when 
the invidious absurdity of dis- 
tinguishing between the sexes in 
such matters is violently asserted. 
There is much that is truly mar- 
vellous in these multitudinous pro- 
ductions, but nothing more so than 
their success in spite of a complete 
lack of diversity. If they are 
instructive, then how many readers 
there must be in England with un- 
formed minds! If they elevate, 
as they must according to univer- 
sally accepted theory, then how 
low is the mental plane from which 
—anno Domini 1898—amillions and 
millions of us start! If they charm, 
it would appear that we deceive 
ourselves in believing that the taste 
for Tottenham-Court-Road furni- 
ture and the like is defunct. It 
died but to rise again and be 
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translated to a higher sphere. The 
probability is, however, that there 
is no thought of any of these things. 
Instruction, edification, the grati- 
fying of artistic tastes and intel- 
lectual longings—they are neither 
intended nor expected. They are 
‘not in it,” and are not wanted in 
it. The England of our day is 
prodigiously well off, yet its trad- 
ing folk and all but the mechanic 
class are overworked, and the 
nerves of the whole community in- 
creasingly resemble fiddle-strings. 
In addition to board-school culture 
and apart from it, these are all ex- 
planations of the literature which, 
like Peter Porter's Oclebrated 
Nerve-renewer, sells by the ton. 
The number of middle-class men 
and women with little to do (and 
especially of women) is enormous. 
Jaded with idleness, and yet unfit 
and uninclined for reading that 
busies the brain, here they may 
find an assortment of literary 
“tabloids” with which to drug 
their tedious consciousness and so 
bemuse an afternoon away. There 
are times when the overworked 
and the neurotic must read some- 
thing, if only to still the fidgets 
and fit themselves for sleep; and 
here is the stuff best suited for 
unlettered souls in that condition. 
And as this same stuff leaves no 
trace of its passage through the 
mind, no memory of acceptance 
into it, its unresented sameness is 
accounted for. There can, indeed, 
be no other explanation of it than 
this, which is now first discovered 
and made known. Its bearing on 
the multiplication of novels is 
manifest. 

How true it is that everything 
has its use if only we have patience 
to seek it out! And again, how 
strangely providential it is that 
where a new evil appears there a 
new remedy will creep in. Even 
though they had been prescient 
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of the particular disorders of our 
age, the pioneers of periodical liter- 
ature could never have dreamed 
that it would develop a medicinal 
“ sport” unsurpassed on the shelves 
of the dispensary. This, however, 
by an extremely simple process of 
evolution, it has done; and from 
its nature when properly under- 
stood, and from the enormous 
demand for it where its beneficial 
action has been experienced, the 
result is a medicament which 
equals the achievements of an 
Eno, a Beecham, a Mother Siegel, 
or a Munyon. 

But though these productions 
are more strictly industrial, more 
of a commodity than others, they 
would not place the printing-press 
so near the head of British in- 
dustries were they ten times as 
prolific as they really are. The 
newspapers, products for daily 
consumption, make a vast output 
which increases month by month ; 
their latest wonder being a ha’porth 
worth a penny of any man’s money. 
The number of genuinely good 
sheets, by no means small, has 
constant additions—the countless 
trashy ones yet more; and cheap 
paper, cheap printing, and the 
discovery that a handsome page 
costs no more than a mean one, 
make a crowded market for 
“popular” reprints of sound 
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literature. And therefore, al- 
though there is an immense amount 
of drowsy fuddling over literary 
stuff like bad gin or loaded beer, 
good reading does increase. 

Yet when we consider the total 
expenditure on the products of 
this great industry, what enor- 
mous waste may be discovered! 
Ten thousand voices everlastingly 
lament the waste, in cash alone, 
of the more ancient kind of 
fuddling, but rarely is a word 
said against this (which also can 
bemuse, debilitate, destroy), though 
the revenue of a duchy is spent 
every year upon its dissipations. 
When we say, as we have said 
half-a-dozen times in the last ten 
minutes, that printing is no minor 
industry with us, but one of the 
greatest in a great manufacturing 
country, what a boast itis! But 
what if more than half of this 
sublime business differs in noth- 
ing from the making and sucking 
of sugar-plums, mostly unwhole- 
some; or from the blowing of 
bubbles, whose nature is to vanish 
as soon as seen; or from the mix- 
ing of drugs to hocus thought and 
drown the hours in sottish dreams? 
Why, then we may fall back on the 
fact that the good drawn from the 
smaller part of the business is full 
compensation. Yet how grievous is 
the misapplication and the waste ! 
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